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Translator's Athertif&ment.^ 

TH £ followiog LeAures, being fre- 
quently referred co by the Author of 
them in the Preface and Notes to his 
Tranflation of Virgil^ were thought proper to 
beconamuniaited to the World mt.ng]iJh^i!caLt 
both Works might fpeak the fame Language 
as w/^ll as Sentiaieat, and addrefs themfelves 
to theiame Sett of Readers, Whatever Rea- 
fans havebeeo giren for tranflating VirgiU and 
writing an Exglifi Comment on him, may be 
urged in behalf of thefe Engli/h Le6tures» 
which as they are an Illuftration of Poetry in 
general, fo are they of Virgil in particular. 

The Notes to this Edition were chiefly added 
as it went through the Prefs: In which though 
I fpmetimes differ from my ingenious Author^ 
yet I Jiope not with greater Freedom than he 
jhas taken with others, and will pardon in me. 
I am well aware bow eafy it is to let fome Mif- 
fakes flip in the Heat of CompoTition : And 
when thefe had oikc paf&'d the Prefs, the Au- 
thor, I fuppofe, was not very follicitous to 
re-examine minutely the fubfequent Editions; 
iatisfied with the Approbation he had receiv- 
ed from that learned Body before whom his 
Leftures were firft delivered. An Honour 
which I fhall never wifh to fee diminifhM 
by any thing I can fay, or any one elfe : And 
Ihall now therefore with much greater Plea- 
i'urc take this Opportunity of repeating the 

A fol* 


ii Tramslator's Advertifement. 

foJlowing Tcfthnony of them from Mr. Frf- 
ton^s Preface to his Dtffisriation oh Reading the 
ClaJ^s p. xxi, i^c. 

What apdiite Critic may doj ifbepleafeSy and 
in bow different an AfpeEt Critici/m appears ^ when 
formed by Men of Parts and Fircy we may fee in 
the three Vihtmes of Dr. Trapp's Praelcftiones 
PoeticsB. A fp^ork that cannot be enough com- 
mendedy whether we confider the Cnrioufnefs cf 
bis Obfervations^ the Juftnefs of his Remarks^ 
the Truth and Importance of his Rules, the Apt* 
nefs and Beauty of bis Bxampks, Force and Ele* 
gance of bis Style^ and the Penetration of his 
Wit and Judgment: A Piece infuch Perfection 
of Beauty^ that he gives the Ruks with the fame 
Spirit we find in the Examples', and maketh thofi 
JDiffertationSj which in heavy ^ formal Hands, 
would have looked crabbed^ dull^ and dry^ ftnnn 
in all the Graces, that Life^ and Eafe-y and Fi^ 
gour can adorn them with. H^e fee bow^ entertain^ 
ing tbefeverefi Criticifms are in a Poet^s Handy 
and what Life and Spirit he can give to the dry- 
'eft Part of bis Subjeff, whHe he prtfcribes tbi 
Rules and fixe f the Laws of Poetic BiBion, weigh- 
^;' if A^ Importance of fFordsy and conjiders tbi 
feveral Wayi of Expreffion peculiar to the Poets^ 
And if Men of fucb Learning and fucb- Parts 
wouta undertake this Province', I cannot help 
repeating it^ wefhouldfee more and more into the 
Propriety y Strength^ and Compafi^ and all the 
bidden Beauties of the Greek and LMmTonguesi 
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THE 

Author's Preface, 

I HAVE no Occafion to detain the Readi 
with a Preface in Pratfe of Poetry: What 
thought proper to (ay on* chat Head, be w 
find comprifed in the following IntroduSary Or. 
tion, I ihall only yx&. in a few Words lay befo 
him the Purport of the following Sheets. 

Being eleded into the Profeflbrlhip by that ven 
rable Body the Convocation at Oxford^ I thoug 
jt incumbent on me to difcharge my Duty in it a 
cording to the beft of my Abilities. The better \ 
do fo, I endeavour in the folbwing Ledures i 
keep fuch a Medium in examining the Sentiments < 
the. feveral Writers on Poetry that tbo' I pay mu< 
Deference to their AutHority, yet I don't flavifli 
adhere to their Decrees. For Books are to be co; 
(ider'd as Helps to Learning, not Fetters to ft j ai 
it is juft, in thefe fort of Studies efpecially, th 
every Man, after he has weigh'd the Opinion 
others fhodd be at Liberty to follow his own. 

This Method I take to be the moft entertainii 
and the mod ufefiil both to the Writer and t] 
Reader. No orie, I am perfuaded, will fufpeA 
purfued it for the iake of Eafe^ fipce it . o-y u( 
. Jiarder ^to digefi than to tranfcrihe. And, Aiaee 
. what caii be a tnore arduous Tafk, than to unfo 
the Nature of Poetry in general, arid Its differe 
Species } to explain the various Elegances of Styl 
and its no lefi various Defecfls ^ to explore the fe^t 
Turns of the Mind; to weigh the minuteil M 
menta of Wit; tofeparate in things of fo great D 
licacj!^ Truth from Falihood; to (hew by wl 
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iv A u T H o R^i Preface. 

Springs they delight or ravifli their Readers d? 
Hearers ? 

I thought proper juft to fay fo much of the Dif- 

ficuky.of Xhe>pcefcnt Work/iKK out oftf ^efirfe. of 

gjfteing Praiffc, tiA PAdonV thittf I We fillentn- . 

to any Errors, I may meet wich fome Favour fropi 

T*fe Leartted. Fdr t6 their Jvtd^inini I fubmit nl^- 

k\^ and the Fortunes of thiis B6ok ; always ready 

to receive more full Inftradionj and to retrafl, 

aoc to defend the Mtffadtes of it. 

^ But ardiKHis and diffic^ as theie Ent^irfes are, 

^et not therefore tmpleafant; For it is not to bfe 

•thought that all Difcourfes which deliver Rules and 

•Precepts are dry and uncnterrainirig; fome are no 

!efs full of Delight than Advantage. Of whidi 

»ibrt is the Subjeft before us, elegant in fts NatareC 

^ttid agreeable totlieTAfte of the moftPofitej Wh6 

ire never better pletfed chah Whed they fcruHnife 

into the Laws of jiift Writing ^d true iTiought, 

And have the chokeft Examples of each laid before 

them. The Midd is charmed with tracihg out its 

own Operations j «nd while on (b refined a Subjeft 

we read AilKhors of the &nte Sentimetits with t>uf- 

felves, we c^ftrve with fecret Complacence, fmi!- 

lar Idfcas arife in our Minds; of if we dfffent frpm 

a good Writer, We are lieady to join in bis Praife, 

tho' not in his Opinion: For fiicli* an one, tho' he 

tniffes the Truth, yet deviates with Ingenuity, and 

is elegant even in his Miftakes. 

The I^ifficulties then y^ ire fpeakihg of ' di<b 
fiich that they don't deter the Admfreri /of Eolite 
Literature, but invite them: Such as are hot attend- 
ed with Uncoutlmris of Thought or Afperity df 
Style ; but are like the Labours of Lovers, who, 
to gain the Goodwill of the Fair, go through the 
mod arduous Talks and folicite Dangers, 

If the Reader ftiall obftrvc in the following 

? •• Sheets 
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Sheets, fonj(^ ^^rrpre fjipt, fome Dcfeft* ^<bq['in 
't'tiought; or E¥pre$on, he will ac worfl hav^ na 
[ReafoQ to cQiliplaia chac I b/ure tpo impoirtui^i^lx 
/oaded hiniv He will rather, wop^ p^b^$». qvk 
the other Hand, hQW I dM^ pret^d i(0, cseai^ of 
fuch Variety of Matter in fo few ?ages: Aa A<;<;u* 
fa^ion,. tp. which \ know ik)C hpw-to give ^^eis* 
fa^ory Aofwer, an^ which I own. ( have oft^ 
been ready to draw up againil xny£bliF. I cut otAf 
declare that this has been owing ei(h^ Xfx CBaftjCe^ 
or to the. Nature of my Subjeifl. oi: to o^ own In-r 
abilities^ npc Co Indolence, for I iiav^t omitted; qpr 
thing wbiph a^er the moft niatux:c' D)sliberatioa { 
thought proper to be taken Notice^ of. b olhei 
refpeift» I .owoliitiidied Bfeyitjf as much 99 poffihle, 
t^eding ifnan^ thipg^ that offer'd^ whiph I yi6%^ 
unenferfajiij^Q^, fuj^ecSupu^. and iu(c:kaa would' giva 
the Readpr ra^bec Pa^n thaa ^leafure; many liko* 
m(k^ V^,hi,ch thQ'pr.<^nObferv«tiQns in-tbemfelves^ 
j^t hai^ be^n abunidantiy taken NocicQ of by. 
ot^^ei^ wbQfe Writings t had^^ no Inclination cq 
ip$^ fo^&eo witb,^ a& to puriwn. 
. AqcltJ^is^ I hoge, will not be impuped, tQ me as 
m^lp^tiej^on:. tot' Brevity as fick, (to ufe the 
^an^a^e of the Schoolmen) and cpniidered in ita 
9wn Nature, is, by m means a, Faulir; h^ rather an 
Excellences if we |ceep clear qf thofe- Faults that 
9fteq< ad|]ier^ to it li we do Jufticc to pur Subjeft 
s^nd^ are^ at; t^6 iame:> time pejr^iciious^. v^ canooft 
PI? tpa CQnptlf j e&ectally in thofe Wo^ where 
we prppofe to delight the Reader^ as well as proft^ 

film, 

{:Ipw far. this has. been. efie<fted in the following 
$heet6>. mjjfi be left entirely to his Judgment. \ am 
^re my Ende^our has been not tch $s w^niJog to 
both theTe'EQcIs/ apd I might with' more Eafe ta 
myfelf have wrote a larger Bo^ 
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Vi Author^/ Preface. 

To treat of Elegance in an inelegant Manner is a 
mere Abfurdity; and Concifenefs is generally an 
Attendant of Elegance. Nothing I am furc can 
afford more Pleafure to the Undtfrftanding than an 
accurate Enquiry into the Subjefts here treated of: 
Nothing ^eater Difficulty to a Writer, who is to 
aft the Cntic and l^hilofopher, rather than the Hi- 
ftorian. Evcfj Metaphyfics do not more try the 
Mind than Poetry, when we fearch into the latent 
Sources of its Beauties and Allurements. But the 
Pleafure in the one is much greater than in the other : 
This has its Thorns-^ but fuch as grow on the Hofey 
lender and yielding, thafteighten at once itsSnveef^ 
ne/s and its Beauty. 

One Thing I would defire the Reader to obferve,^ 
that under feach Head of Poetry, I have either 
wholly omitted every thing that is Hiftorical, or 
but lightly touch'd upon it: Not becaufe I think 
by any Means that Part of Learning contemptible ^ 
but partly becaufe I find it more fuitable to my Nav 
ture (fuch as it is) to fearch into Things than Faftsj 
and partly becaufe others, whole Erudition I very 
much reverence, and to whom I always refer my 
Reader, have already in this Re/peft, deferv'd well 
of the Learned. However, in one or- two of my 
DiffertatioBS I could not come at the Nature of the 
Subjeft I treated of without enquiring into the 
Wftory of it : as in thofe upon the Orsgin of Poetry 
in generalj upon Epigram^ and Satire. But even in 
them to enter into a long Detail of Circuinflances 
fetchy from the Writings of the Ancients, wou'd 
be doing Nothing but what had been done before; 
which is the Thing I have throughout endeavour'd 
to avoid. My Aim has been not to be tedious; 
and for fear I fhould be lb now, I ihall add no 
more j but leave my Book, to fbmd or fall by the 
Opinion of the Learned. 
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LECTURE L 

AL T H C, Gentlemen, I am fenfible of the 
Obligation you have laid upon me, by ma- 
king Choice of me to fill this Office, efteem-' 
ing it an Honour to receive Commands, much more 
Favours from fo venerable a Body ; yet I muft own 
myfelf under fome'Concern, when I confider that I 
enter into a Province unattempted by others, and 
wherein I have no Footfteps to guide me. For fo 
it has happened, that tho' all other Sciences the 
World can boaft of, have had their Inftrudtors and 
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Profeflbrs in this mod flourifliing UniVerfity; 
Poetry alone, neglefted, as it were, and overlooked. 
Has hitherto wanted Schools for her Reception. 
Twas much, indeed, that in the very Seat of the 
Mufes that Art (hou'd have found none, which the 
Mufes efteem above all others, and claim as their 
peculiar Property : Wiih You it has always been its 
Choice to live, and with y^oa it jilways has liv'd ; 
but h^s wanted, however, a fijf d Habitation, and (if 
I may fpeak more poetically) has wander'd here 
among other Sciences, as Delos^ Afollo\ native 
Place, did among the ^gean Iflanas, till that excel- 
lent Gentleman, whofe Munificence I now comme- 
morate, like another Apollo^ fix^d its Situation, and 
honoured it with an Eftablifliipent. 

But to omit tbeife itnaginary Flints, and to rppre- 
fent Things without any Colouring, What Thanks 
are due to him^ who has repder'd himfclf a perpe- 
tual Macenas^ not only to Poets, but to Poetry it- 
felf ; who has beftow*d Honours upon that Art, 
which adds the greateft to whatever is meritorious ^ 
who has prefcribed it Laws, and fecured to it a Pa- 
trimony?- But ftill without a Patrimony it bad<aL 
moft been, if the reverend and worthy Truftees * of 
the Mufes Legacy had not to the Patron's Benevo- 
lence contribured no fmall AfTiftance of their own, 
and defer ved little le& Praife by receding from their 
Due, than the other, by his original Settlemenr. 
One of th'em^ efpecially, who, as he is hijiifelf 
no fmall Part of our Univerfity, and of that venb^. 
rable Aflembly, and has an Intercourfe with hvth^ 
makes uCe of it to promote Good-will and Friendfliip 
mutually between them. How nfear had the Poetical 
Revenues been loft, if th^y had not been in the 

■ The 'Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
^ The Reverend Dr. Fitzhtrbert Adam, Prebendary of 
Ihtrham, 
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Hands of Men therefore the moft zealous for Learn- 
ing and the Uni verfity,becaufe they were adorned with 
tS^Q Injignia of each ? If thefe good Men reje<fl our 
Praifes, ac leaft let them permit us to return our 
Thanks. To the Living, then, we gratefully pay the 
Tribute of Gratitude; to the Deceafed, whofeGift 
they augmented, that of Glory. 

He well knew that Poetry did not boafl: (o much 
of her learned Poverty (noted even to a Proverb) as 
utterly to rejeft all Acquifitions. He knew, more- 
over, that it was no kfi capable of Rules than other 
Arts, and no le£s deferving of them ; that it pro- 
ceeded upon certain Principles,- which were founded 
upon Truth and right Reafon ,* that our Mailer Art" 
fiotle^ who has accurately treated of the other Sci- 
ences, and whofe Authority we follow in them all, 
had beftowed likewife fome of his Pains on this, and 
has left upon no Subjedl greater Monuments, either 
of Extent of Genius, or of Care and Application. 

They therefore lie under a great Miftake, that 
think Poetry fuited only to the Theatre, and would 
have it banifhed from the Schools, as of too un- 
bounded a Nature to fubmit to the Regulation of 
Precept. Rage, indeed, is its Property ; but a Rage 
altogether divine,* not deviating from Reafon, but 
rendering it more ornamental and fublime. It may 
be faid, likewife, to be a Fire ,* not like our confu- 
ming ones, but like thofe of the celeftial Orbs 
above, that have not only the Qualities of Heat and 
Brightnefe, but maintaining one uniform Courfe, are 
carried round our World at once with equal Sv/ift- 
nefs and Regularity. 

We fee, then, it is no AbTurdity to have Rules 
prefcribed to this Art. And what could have been 
thought of, of fo delicate and refined a Nature, as 
the Office of 'prefcribing them ? What more worthy 
of an Univerfity to accept, or a Courtier to appoint? 
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A Courtier, I fay, for in the City he was an Oma- 
roent to the Court; as in the Univerfity he was to 
this Houfe, which has always had the Credit of a- 
bounding, and we ftill have the Comfort of feeing it 
abound with Gentlemen of the moft diftinguifh'd 
Wit, Birth, and good Manners. I am fure no Gift 
could have been more becoming a Friend of the 
Mufes to beftow, and he was not only an Admirer, 
but an Intimate of them ; not only a Lover of their 
Art, but a skilful Praftitioner in it; nor could any 
one fo properly malce Poetry his Heir, as a Poet. 

He knew, by Experience, that no Pleafure was 
equal to the reading ancient Poets, except that of 
imitating them. Happy they, that can partake of 
>oth ; but the former ought to be the Employment of 
all, that defire to have any Tafte for Letters, or Polite- 
nefs. Some there are,however,to whom thefe Studies 
are difagreeable,and who endeavour to make them fp 
toothers: This is not owing to any Fault in Poetry, 
but in themfelves. Formed as they are of coarfc Ma- 
terials, they have naturally a Difpofition either flow 
and froT-en, callous and unpolite, or harfli and mo- 
rofe ; fo, forfooth, whilfl: they would appear grave, 
as they are, they malicioufly hate, or fupercilioufly 
contemn thefe Exercifes, as the great Difturbers of 
their Peace. They condemn what they know nothing 
of; and defpife the Pleafure they want a Capacity 
to enjoy. 

But if at leaft they pay any Deference to Anti- 
quity (and with thefe Men nothing ufes to be more 
UcTcdy looking upon every Thing with the greater 
Vene^rion , the more antient ic is) they ought on 
this Account to allow the Art we are fpeaking of 
its due Honours. For not to urge that Poetry is co- 
eval with the World itfdf, and that the Creator may 
be faid in working up and finifliing his beautiful Poem 
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of the Univerfej to have performed the Part of a 
Poet, no lefs than of a Geometrician* j it is well 
known, that thofe Books have had the greateft San- 
ition from Time, that have been diftated by God,or 
writ by Poets. Thofe, as it is fit, have.the Prece- 
dence : But thefe follow at no very great Diftance. • 

Nay, why fliould we make this Difference be- 
tween the facred Writers and Poets, fince the facred 
Writers were moft of them Poets ; on both Ac - 
counts defervedly called Vates (a Word exprejjing ei- 
ther CharaBer) and aftedby no feigned Infpiration ? 
That the Devils then, heretofore, ufurping the Title 
of Gods, gave out their Oracles in Verfe,was owing 
wholly to their imitating, in this, as well as in other 
Particulars, the true God, that fb they might gain 
Honour and Reverence from their Votaries. If in 
the Poems of Job^ and Davidy and the other (acred 
Authors, we obferve the inexpreffible Sublimity of 
their Words and Mattery their elegant, and more 
than human Defcriptions,- the happy Boldnefs of their 
Metaphors i their fpiritual Ardour breathing Heaven, 
and winging the Souls of their Readers up to it, tri- 
umphing, as it were, by a royal Authority, over the 
narrow Rules of mortal Writers, it is impoffible but 
we muft in Trarifport own, that nothing is wanting 
in them,that might be expefted from the Strength of 
Poetry heighten'd by the Energy of Infpiration. 

If this, then, be the Cafe, who would not wonder 
at the Ignorance or Bafenefs of thofe, who rafhly re- 
proach an Art with Impiety, which has the Honour 
of being not* only pleafing to God, but taught and 
diftated by him. 'Tis true. Poetry, as well as Reli- 
gion, has, by Length of Time, been corrupted with 
Fables^ but this is no more to be imputed to the 

« It is a known Saying, *0 ®t9qytufitr^t7, God performs 
the Office of a Geometriciatt, 
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one than the other ^ and we can only from hence 
complain, that by the Depravity of Mankind the 
beft of Things are moft liable to Corruption. 

Nor is it any more owing to the Art itfelf, that it 
is fometimes polluted by obfcene Writers: To 
them alone the Infamy redounds : The Chaftity of 
Poetry is violated like a Virgin's, and tho' it feems 
to be the Inftrument of doing an Injury to Virtue, 
yet Virtue is not more a Sufferer than ihe is. She 
afts in her proper Sphere, when, with her native 
Purity, flie difcovers the true Attraftives of Virtue, 
nor difguifes Vice with falfe ones,* when flie in- 
flames the Mind of Man with the Love of Good- 
nefe, recounts the Works of the Almighty, and fets 
forth all his Praifes. Undoubtedly, as the divine and 
fitter Sciences, Poetry and Mufic, owe their Origin 
to Heaven; they love to be employed about hea- 
venly Things 'y thither they tend by their native Force, 
and, like Fire, feek thofe blefled Abodes from 
whence they firft defcended. 

Since Poetry, then, is fo venerable, both for its 
Antiquity,and its Religion ; they are no lefs to blame, 
who look upon it as a trifling Amulement, an Ex- 
ercife for Boys only, or young Men. The Injuftice 
of this Calumny is plain from hence, that a good 
Proficient in this kind of Writing muft not only ex- 
cel in Wit, Elegance, and Brightnefs,* but muft be 
endowed with the matureft Judgment, and furniflie'd 
with all forts of Literature. He muft, in Truth, 
turn over the Annals of Time, and Monuments of 
Hiftory ; he muft trace the Situation of Countries, 
underftand the different Manners of Nations; the 
Aftions and Paflions of Mankind in general, muft 
explore the inmoft Recefles of the Mind, and fecret 
Avenues to rhem ; furvey the whole Syftem of the 
Univerie^ in fliort, make hirofelf Mafterof all Na- 
^ture; Who cannot but fee and admire the Learn- 
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ing of Homer and Horii^^;. in Fir^// efpecially, hisal* 
moft univerfal Extent of Knowledge in both forts 
of Philofophy, in Hiftory, Gec^rapby, and the 
chief of all Science, Mathetnaricks ? In Lucretius 
we fee how perfeftly Natural Philofophy and Poetry 
agree; and how properly thefe Schools of ours are 
appropriated to both: Nor have the fcvercft Phi- 
loiophers Reafon to comphin, that the Company of 
the one r.fiedts the leaft Diihonouron the orhen 

This I am fure they have not, if we duly confider 
the Nature of this admirable Art; from wbenceit 
will appear to contain whatever is great or beau- 
tiful in Profe, and befides to be diftinguiflied by ixa 
own proper Ornaments; which it abundantly dif- 
riays, wbilft it pleafes our Ears, and raviflies out 
Souls with its Harmony; whilft it ftrongly imprints 
in our Minds the Images of the Things it repreients j 
by a becoming Fiftion fets off Truth to Advantage, 
find retiders it more amiable,* and by a decent Li- 
berty keeps thofe Laws it feems to violate. 

Another Reafon of its Contempt, at leaft of the 
Abatement of its Efteem, is, that there are fuch 
Numbers of Writerls, who give Ofence to Men of 
Learning, by aiFe(£ting the Tide of Faetf, This is 
a Faft we are very fenfible of, and lament : I knovir 
not how it is, there's no fort of Learning to which 
more apply themfelves, or fewer attain. Innume- 
wble Pretenders there are, who, in fpice of Genius 
Itnd Nature, are daily troubling the World with their 
-wretched Performances; who write Verfe often, 
;that fcarce attempt to write any Thing elfe, and ven- 
ture upon the moft difficult of all Studies, that are 
43nfit for iany. This profane Mob of Poetafters are 
-defervedly to be condemned, that arrogate to thein- 
felves the Credit of a Title, that no ways betongs to 
4hem,*, and which is due only to thofe w\^ dre hf 
elevated Qenius^ and Soiih dvvim. Bucfo far Is this 
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from fixing any true Mark of Infamy on our Art, 
that it ought to redound to its Credit. For in this 
its native Excellence appears, that it is a Miftreft, to 
whom all by natural Iropulfe, as it were, pay their 
AddrefTeSj tho' there are fo few, upon whom (he be- 
ftows her Favours. Thus Wit, Wifdom, and Reli- 
gion, have each thofe amiable Colours, in which all 
Mankind endeavour to appear. 

Nor need we wonder it meets with fuch Efteem, 
fince it excels all other Sciences, by mixing fo agree- 
ably Pleafure with Advantage, For it is found expe- 
rimenrally true, that by reading the ancient Poet% 
but efpecially by imitating them, the Mind is po« 
liih'd, enlivened, and enlarged ^ i& enriched with a 
Stock of various Erudition, as well facred as profene; 
with fuch Plenty of lofty Ideas, and lively Expreflions, 
as is no fmall Addition to the Eloquence of even 
Profe itfelf. This no one will deny, that pays any 
Deference to Cicero^s Opinion or Authority ; who 
ingenuoufly tells us he owes no fmall Afliftance to 
the Poets, runs out largely in their. Praifes, and 
/eems to give them the firft Place among the Learn^ 
ed. ** We are told, fays he*, by Men of the great* 
*' eft Learning, that the Science of all other Things 
*^ depends upon Precepts and Art; but a Poet on 
" Nature alone; that he is formed by the Force of 
** Genius, and infpired, as it were, with fomewhat 
** of Divinity." This Topick he defends, and ex- 
patiates upon, with fuch Warmth, that Oratory feems 
never to have ihone out brighter, or to have been 
more pleafed with its own Force, than when it was 
employed in the Praifeof Poetry. 

But farther, it ought by all Means to be encou- 
raged, becaufe it raifes the Mind to Virtue and Ho- 
nour, "^by delivering down the Examples of great 
Men to Immortality. It not only celebrates He* 

' Pro Arch* Poeta, c. y. 
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roes, but makes them ^ and by lively Copies pro- 
duces new Originals. What, in ihort, is it elfe, but 
the utmoft Effort of the Mind of Man, that tries all 
its Nerves, while it infufes into it a Tin<fhire of 
univerfal Learning temper'd with the greateft Sweet*, 
nefs. For its Votaries it afleds with no fmall Plet- 
fiire, which its infinite Variety abundandy (upplies. 
Oratory, like a River with all its Pomp of Water, 
confines its Waves within its own Banks ^ but Po« 
etry, like the Ocean, diffufes itfelf, by a Variety of 
Channels, into Rivers, Fountains, and die remoteft 
Springs. What can be more delightful, than to take 
a Survey of Things, Places, and Perfons,' what 
more elegant, than to fee them reprefented in beau- 
tiful Pidtures ? Who is not charmM with the humo- 
rous Turns of Epigram, the Softneis of Elegy, the 
bantering Wit of one fort of Satire, the Anger of 
the other, the Keennefi and Poignancy of both ? 
And yet ilill more the Ode aflfedls us with its daring 
Colours, its lofty Conceptions, its Choice of Ex- 
preffion, its agreeable Variety of Numbers, and 
(what is the diftinguifliing Charafter of the Lyrics) 
that Luxuriancy of Thought,condufted with the feve- 
reft Judgment, by which it now and then expatiates 
into new Matter, connects Things it feem'd to fc- 
parate, and &lls by Chance, as it were, into irs firft 
Subjeft. Who is there that does not with Plea- 
fure furvey an Epitome of the World in the Dramatic 
Poets ? The Life, Humours, and Cuftoms of Man- 
kind reprefented in Comedy j in Tragedy the tu- 
.multuous Paffions of the Great, the Turns of For- 
tune and wonderful Cataftrophes, the Punifhment 
of Villainy and Rewards of Virtue, and fomecimes 
the Misfortunes of good Men ? Who, I fay, is not 
affefted with Pleafure, whether he laughs or weeps 
with ^em ? For fuch is the Force of Poetry, that 
it makes us pleafed with our Tears, and from Sorrow 
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. extorts Satisfeffion. But far beyond all this, is the 

EpicToem, that fartheft Eictent of the human Soul,. 

theutmoft Bounds of Study, and the Pillars, beyond 

i^Wch the Labours of the Mind can never pafs. So 

' abundant is it, that, befides its own peculiar Excel- 

■ lence, than which nothing can be greater, it com- 

• prehends within its Sphere all other Kinds of Poetry 
. whatever; and is in this Art what the Organ is in 

• Mufic, which with various Pipes, inflated with the 
feme Breath, charms us not only with its own Har- 

• many, but represents that of every other Inftrument. 

Thefe are not Beauties only in Theory ,• we have 
Authors that have (hone in each of thefe Branches 
of Poetry: Thus Martial plczks with his tart Face- 
tioufneft, Catuf/us with his found Wit, tho' his Verfe 
. is fometimes a little harfti; Ov/V, TihuHus^ and Fr9' 
fertiusy with their Eafe and Fluency in both. The 
Man that does not admire the Boldnefs of JuvenaTs 
Spirit, the Richnefs of his poetic Vein, and his fear- 
lefs Rage in Satire,- may he never love, may he ne- 
ver know the genteel and courtly Turns, the pleafanc 
Sneers, the fevere, and yet inviting Precepts of Vir- 
tue, the Remarks on common Life made with the 
greateft Penetration, Judgment, and Wifdom, with 
which the Satires of Horace, and efpecially his Ept- 
ftles, are replete. In this kind of Writing, as we 
prefer him before all others ; fo in Lyric Poetry he 
Hands not only firft, but alone. With Regard to 
Comedy, if there were nothing remaining but what 
Terence has left us, viz. that Chaftenefe of Style, 
that never-failing Fund of Wit and Judgment, thae 
Humour clear of vulgar Jefts, thofe beautiful Images 
of Mankind and Nature, that exquifite Artifice in 
working up Plots, and unfolding them ^ we fhould 
-ever have Reafon to praife this Art and the Poet. If 
Tragedy has received but Imall Ornaments frdm the 
Latin Writers, as far as they have come to our 
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Hands; by the Greeks that Loft has been abundantly 
con^penfited. Witnels the Thunder and Vigour of 
Sophocles^ the Grandeur and fententious Gravity of 
EuYifides^ the Art of both, with which they com- 
mand the Aflfedions of their Readers, and call forth 
Pity ox Terror at Pleafure. 

The Nature an4 Limits of this Difcourfe will not 
allow me* even to touch upon the Charafters of all 
the other Greek and Latin Writers that have excelled 
in the feveral Species of Poetry. One, however, it 
would be unpardonable to omit, who as he is the 
greaceft of all (not Homer himfelf excepted) may' 
not improperly bring up the Rear of this fhining 
Hoft, the iinmortal.r/r^/7, I mean, beyond all Prai-i 
ks^ in ail Refpcifts compleat. Who is not in Love 
With the phia and unafFefted Beauty of his Eclogues, 
the finifli'd and chafte Elegance of his Georgics^ and 
in them the entertaining Defcriptions with which 
they abound, with the Variety of their E;cprefEons, 
the Ufefuinefs of their Precepts in Husbandry, and 
their noble Excurfions, upon every proper Occafion, 
into Subje(fts of a fublimer Nature? But the divine 
jEveid who can. turn over without Tranfport, with- 
out being loft, as ic were, in a happy Mixture of Joy 
and Wonder ? Who can help being aftoni(hy at that 
Fire of Imagination tempered wich fo cool a Judg- ' 
menr, fuch Strength united with fo much Beauty ? 
To nothing this*- Work can with Juftice be com- 
par'd, unlefs to that, whofe Duration will have the 
fame Period, the..gr#at Machine of the Univerfe. 
For where fliajl we find, in any human Compofi- 
tion, fo exadt a Harmony between the fevei'al PartSj 
and fo much Beauty in each of them ^ fuch an in- 
finite Fecundity of Matter, without the leaft Exu- 
berance of Style, or Crowding of Incidents? It 
X^duld" bpaiD $n^e& Attempt to recount the different 
Images of Heroes, and other Perfonages that appear 
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up and down in it, the Variety of Manners, the Con* 
Aid of Paffions, almoft every Objeft qf the Ima- 
gination beautifully defcribed, all Nature unfolded, 
the great Events, the unexpefled Revolutions, the 
Incentives to Virtue; in the feveral Speeches the 
moft finifli'd Eloquence ; in the Thoughts and Ex- 
prefltons the fublimeft Majedy ; in Hiort, the moft 
confummate Art, by which all thefe Things arc 
brought into one uniform Piece ? 

After the mention of Virgil and thofe other great 
Names, Silence only fhould enfue; but that our 
Oration naturally addreCfes itfelf to him, to whofe 
Indulgence this Liberty of (peaking in the Praife of 
Virgily and thofe other great Names, is owing ^ our 
moft . worthy Vicechancellor*, I mean, who has 
brought to Light this Poetic Legacy, which had 
been buried, as it were, for many Years in Obli- 
vion, and has at length placed it upon a Foundation 
that will make it perpetual. Such Attainments, Sir, 
have you made in your Study of the publick Welfare 1 
'cis thus you make us fenfible that none are (b faith- 
ful and diligent Difpenfers of others Bounty, as 
the Bountiful ! I (hall not enter into a Detail of the 
other Virtues, that make up your Charafter: My 
Bufinefs was to mention that only which relates to our 
prefent Funftion : Permit us, however, to wifli you 
Length of Days in this World, that fuch Thanks 
may in Time be due to you, as mav exceed the Power 
of Poetry itfelf to pay. 

« The Reverend Dr. William Lancajhr^ S. T. P. Head 
of ^eeu^'Colhgt^ and at that Tine Vice-chancellor of 
Oxfiril. 
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LECTURE II, and III. 


Of the Nature and Origin of Poetry m 

general. 

BEFORE we enter upon the difierent Branches 
of the Art we propofe to treat ofy it may not be 
improper to dear our Way, by giving, as the School- 
men fycAky a general Idea of it, and laying before 
you a comprehenfive View of whatever is com* 
mon to all its Parts. None, that I know o^ has 
given a juft Definition of it^ not Aftjlotle bimlel^ 
tho* a perfedl Mafterin Vefinitiims : And yet there's 
nothing in the - SubjeA repugnant to one. To be 
ihort, then, Poetry feems in general. An Art of imU 
fating, or iUufirating in metrical Numbers every Being 
in Nature^ and every Ohje& ef the Imaginatiim^ for 
the Delight and Improvement ef Mankind. 

Voffinis Definition ' (I fpeak it with humble De- 
ference to fo gireat a Man) to roe is by no means fa- 
tis&ftory, who makes Poetry confift in being An 
Art ef reprefinting Affions in Metrjt. This Defi- 
nition &lls too ihort, and is not comprehenfive e- 
nough of the Nature of the Thing defined. For I 
woi5d ask, is it not the Bufinefs of Poetry to repre- 
sent .every Thing that is capable of being repre- 
^nteid.^ And are AAions the only Things capable 
of being reprefented? This, indeed, is cxprelly 

- ^ Voir. de Art. Poet. &c. p.zi. 
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afferted by Dacier, the French Interpreter of Ari^ 

Jtotle: But to any one that confiders the Paflage, it 

« will abundantly appear, thai: this Opinion cafmocbe 

" drawn from Arijiotle by a juft Interpretation of him. 

That great Philofopher, and Prince pf Critics, fays, 

that Imitaton imitate Actions, Now, can any one^ 

without violating all the Rules of Reafoning this 

^Jghilofopher has t^aught, ciM^elude &om faeoGe that 

Aftions alone are capable of being imitated? Hein- 

I deed fays, or rather the French Verfiop is tnade to 

fay,' that All that imitate^ imitate Anions -^ but in 

his own Original he* fays no ftich Thing ; the Word 

All is added by the Interpreter : His Words are^^, 

fAifASvlon oi fjnyt.tffd,itoh TTgcerltfyla^, i. e. Imitators imitate 

yi^ions. 

But if the Verfion were true, the Conclufion 
drawn from it would, however, bcfalfe. For Ail 
Imitators may imitate Aftions, and yet poffibly not 
Anions only. But there's no need of many Words 
to prove Arrjlotle's Authority unjuftly alledged for 
this Propofition J fince he tells us himfelf, a little be- 
fore the Paflage above cited**, (JHfiSvltti %a\ J0;j 7ta) iral^ 
' xai wf«JeK, i. e, they imitate Manners^ PajJionSy and 
Anions, He thought therefore that not only Aftions, 
but Manners and Affedltons, were capable of being 
imitated. It i«J certain, if by Imirarion is meant that 
which impreffes upon the Mind a true and genuine 
Reprefentaiion of any Thing, it will be no lefs re- 
pugnant to common Senfe than to Ar:Jlotle\ to af- 
firm that nothing but Aftions can be imitated. For, 
befides them, we fee Paflions, Things, Places, and 
Men are imitated, not only by Poets, but by Paint- 
ers too. This Horace^ the beft Interpreter of Ari- 
jiotle^ fufficiently intimates, when he ufes the Word 
imitan in the fame Senfe with defcribere^ fingere^ or 
fculpere: 

6 Vl%^t wonjT/*?!?, cap. "a. ^ cap", i. 
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Molks mitabituT are cafillos ' 

In Brais fliall imitate the waving Hair. 

Befides, Voffius^s Definition is fhorc in another Re- 
ipexft- as it makes the Objeft of Imitation too nar- 
row, fo it makes the Eflence of Poetry coniift 
foMj in Imitatfon'^ whereas there are fbme Kinds of ^ ? 
it that have little to do with Imitation, but much in*^ 
' Illuftration j as we ihall ihew in the Sequel. 

That Poetry is jan Art^ is fufficicntly plain, and we 
have no Occafion to ufe many Words to prove it. 
It obferves certain Laws and Rules, is brought to 
theTeftof right Reafon, and, laftly, itaimsatfome 
particular End. I cannot But wonder, therefore, 
why thofe that fi3f'd the Number of the Liberal 
Arts, as they are commonly reckoned up, fliouidbave 
allowed no Place for Poetry and Oratory among , 
them> They were thought, perhaps, reducible part- 
ly to Rhetorickj and partly to Grammar. But this, 
I think, they are not, with any Propriety. For, not 
to obferve that Poetry and Oratory are in their Me- 
rit too good, and in their Extent too great to be in- 
cluded in other Sciences, the Bufinefs of Rhetorick 
is wholly to polifli the Style of both of them j and, 
by the Way, as it is now-a-days managed, tends more, 
perhaps, to the Detriment and Corruption, than the 
Credit and Honour of either ^ but is folly and pro- 
fe fledly concerned in neither. As to Grammar, they 
can no more be reduced to that, than all other Sci- 
ences whatever ; for to. all Sciences Words, whether 
written or fpoken, are fubfervlent. Well, then, 
VoJJtMS and all agree that Poetry is an Art^ tho' that 
great Man has not fufiiciently fhewn the peculiar Bu- 
finefs of it. 

- The Definition we have given above, feeras to be 
•full, and every Way complcat, inafrouch as it com- 

I DeAtt. Poet. V. 33. 
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prebemts the whole Nature of Poetry, is applicable 
only to Poetry, and all the Species of it,- for all of 
them are always concern'd, either in Imitation, or 
lUuftratipn, or both at once. Between thefe two 
there is fome Difference^ for he that beautifully 
imitates any Thing, always illuftrates it ; but not pn 
the contrary^ the Rule does not hold vice verfa. 
Thofe Things that relate to Science, and Difcipline^ 
fuch as the Ideas of the Mind, Virtues, Vices, Man* 
ners, and the like, are illujlrated by being explained ; 
but no one will fay, that by being explained they are 
imitated. But, as I faid, it is an undoubted Maxim^ 
that all Kinds of Poetry are employed one or other 
of thefe Ways, or both. In Defcriptions of what- 
ever Kind, in moving the Paflions, in Panegyric, in 
Satire, in Heroics, in Ethics, the Poet either imi- 
tates or illuftrates fomething, or does both ; unleis, 
perhaps, we ought to except the Writers of thole 
ihort Sentences, that are mere moral Sajings ; fuch 
tLB PythagoraSf ThocjUideSy and the like; whomay^bc 
faid, indeed, to write Verfcs, but not Poems: They 
want the Force, the El^ance, the Style, and pecu- 
liar Turn of Thought that difcriminates Poets from 
other Writers. 'Tis plain, then, the Bufinefs of Poets 
is either Imitation or Illu(faration ,- and that, not only 
of AAions, but, as we prefumed to lay down in our 
Definition, of every Being in Nature, or in the Ima* 
gination. The Objedl, then, of Poetry, muft be 
enlarged, and thofe Bounds extended, that Vojpas 
prefirribed to it : For is there any Thing in the real 
or ideal World, not capable of being defcribed or 
illuftrated ? any Thing which the capadous Stretch of 
Poetry will not comprehend ? 

And fince it chiefly confifts in Imitation, it may 
not be amils, perhaps, to ouke a ihoct Cbmparifon 
between diat and Painting. AU Poetry willnotad- 
out of this Gompariibn, but iudi oai^ as coofife in 
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Defcription^ upon which whatever is in common 
between them, depends. Painting, as well as Poetry 
afFefts the Paffions ; That by Defcription alone, This 
by other adventitious Arts. I would here, however, 
particularly obferve, that Poetry confiils much more 
in Defcription, than is generally imagined. For, be* 
iides thofe longer and fet Defcriptions of Things, 
Places, and Per(bns, there are numberlefi others, un- 
observed by common Readers, contained in one 
.Verfe, fometimes in one Word, to which the whole 
Beauty of the Thought is owing ^ and which won- 
derfully afiedl us, for no other Reafon but becaufe 
they are Defcriptions, that is, imprefi a lively Image 
of ibmewhat upon the Mind. To this it is, that 
metaphorical Expreffions, when fele^ed with Judg- 
ment, owe their Beauty, and their Elegance ; every 
Metaphor being a fhorc Defcription. 

But to remrn to our Gomparifon between Paint^* 
ing and Poetry. They both agree, in reprefenting 
to the Mind Images of Things, and ought both of 
them to be govem'd by Nature and Probability. So 
near is their A£Bnity, that by a very natural and com>- 
mon Metaphor, Poetry^ is faid to paint Things, 
Painting to defcribe them. Both give us Draughts 
of the Body, as well as the Soul; but with this Dif- 
ference, that the former is chiefly exprefled by Paint- 
ing, the latter by Pqetry. It cannot be denied^ but 
that the Lines of a Face are miich more ftrongly 
diftinguiih'd by Light and Shade, than by any Co- 
louring of Words, tho* ever fo elegant, or well cho- 
fen : Add, moreover, that the Attitudes, the various 
Pofitions and Geftures of the Body, the confufed 
Rout and Tumult of a Battle, the Gloominefs or 
Brightnefs of a Landfcape, the Profpedl of a Build-* 
ing, and the like , ^re reprefented to much greater 
Perfeftion by Painters, than Poets; tho% in thefe 
Particulars, Defcription approaches nearer to Paint- 
ing 
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ing than in Portraitures. The Reafon of thcfe Ad- 
vantages of the Painter's over the Poet's Art, is ob- 
vious ; for 9H the Things reprefented are the Objefts 
of the Senfes, to the Senfes Painting exhibits the Ima- 
ges of them, as well as to the Imagination, and that 
according to the exa<fleft Rules of Optics and Pro- 
portion: Whereas the Poet can only apply to the 
inward Faculties of the Soul, by the fainrer Helps of 
Words and Sound, of Memory and RecoUeftion. 
In Verfe, indeed, we find thefe Things wonderfully 
defcribed, and every Way agreeably to Nature-,- and 
tho' it is impoffible for Words to reprefent them to 
the Mind, as. graphically as Colours do to the Eyes ; 
yet perhaps lels Genius is required in the one than in 
the other. But the inward Springs and Movements 
of the Soul, the Aftions, Paffion», Manners, thfe 
diftinguilliing Tempers and Matured of Men, are 
drawn with much more Accuracy by the Poet, than, 
the Painter. The one can imitate bnly fo much of 
the Paflions, as appears in the dutWard Man, in hk 
Countenance, and Gefturc ^ the other fetches them 
from the inraoft Receffes of the Heart, defcribes 
them as they lurk there, \^lfhour Difguife, in all thefr 
genuine Conflicts. The Reprefentation we fee Of 
thefe, even in Painting (as far as Colours can repre^ 
fent them) is exquifire, even to Admiration; but, 
upoii the whole, after a fair Comparifon between 
the two Arts, Poetry excels Painting as much as the 
•Soul does the Body, that being beft reprefented by 
the former, as this is by the latter. ■ 

Poetry, then, being a fort of Imitation^ thde' that 
praAifc the Arc are not called nonjlai, Makers*^fxovci 

creating ; 

♦ riot /ft;, in the Doric and j^o/ic Dialefts is writ mw, 
whence nonT^'f, Foeta. See ChififuVs Infer ipt, Sigea, J 
ult. A Maker in our own Language under Queen Eliza- 
hihy was the cemmon AppcUation-for a Poet, agreeably 

to 
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mating ; as if it was their peculiar Province to pro- 
duce, out of nothing, new Matter for their Subjeft : 
So far is this from being true, that they propofe al- 
ways to copy Nature. But this Appellation 'v& given 
them by way of Eminence, as their Thoughts are 
more exercifed in Invention^ and forming Ideas, than 
any other Writer's ^ as fuch Symmetry and Harmony 
is required in their Compofitions ; and fuch Anifice 
in their Fiftions (for they not only adorn their Sub- 
jeft, but generally make it) and, laftly, fuch Ma- 
nagement and Pains in working up the Machines of 
their Poem, and conducing the fevcral Parts of it, 
fo as to make them all confpire to one uniform 
AAion. In this hft Particular Poets remarkably 
excel other Writers, as all that are verfed in them 
are fcnfible. But among thofe that are honoured 
with the Title of Poets, and are fuch, all have not 
an equal Claim to it. To the Epic and Dramatic 
Writers it is more peculiarly applicable; to the reft, 
only, as we term it, by Analogy. Their Bufinefs is 
Invention, as well as Di(pofition ; the reft have little 
to dp with the one, much leis with the other. So 
that there are not only different Degrees of Poets, 
and fubordinate Honours; but (bme who are called 
fo only in an improper Senfe : For who would men- 
tion Martial and ^r^i7 under the fame Predicament? 
We faid above, that Poetry confided of metrical 
Kumhers : This is a neceflary Part of the Definition, 
as being the very Eflence of Poetry, properly fo call- 
ed ; and tho', as we obferved, there may be Verfes 
without a Poem, there cah't be a Poem without 
Verfes. I am obliged, therefore, once more to diC- 
fent from Monfieur Dacier ; who, not, indeed, with- 
out the Authority of others, maintains ^ that thofe 

.to the Greeks^ with whom, likewrfe, the Verb vrotita firoply 

£gniiied to maie Verfes, See T^/or'/ Lyfias^ £d. 410, p. 27. 

^ In Ariftot Poet. c. i. ^ 

fabulous 
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fabulous Narratives in Profe, of Lucian^ Heliodotuf^ 
and the like^among the Ancients, and of manj others 
among the Moderns, that are held in fo great Efteem, 
in France^ particularly, and Sfain^ are Poems. I rea- 
dily own fomeof them are truly elegant, and give us 
ample Teftimonies of the Authors Wit and Judg- 
ment ^ nay, and except their want of Verfe, are very 
little different from -Epic Poems. But if even Ho^ 
Pier's JliaSy or Virgirs ^neis^ were to be ftript of 
their Metre, they would no longer be looked upon 
as Poems J if we may judge of the Nature of a 
Poem ixma the general Confent of Writers, who 
always take it for granted that Verfe is an effential 
Property of it. 

Thofe who are of the other Opinion, think they 
arc fupported by no left Authority than Arifiotle^s j 
who aflerts ¥ iwkoAm to con(ift ti^vn ro7$ ^iXoi% xo^oi^, 
i rolf ftsl^otf. The forementidn'd learned Writer in- 
fills, that ^^»^o?( aoVok can fignify nothing elfe but plain 
Profe; that therefore Arijiotle admitted fome fort of 
Epic Poem without Metre. Others, that take the 
contrary Side, endeavour to (hew, that by ^^»Ao7c x«yoi$ 
is to be underftood a poetical Difcourfe, not with- 
out Metre, but without Harmony and 'Rhythm-^ by 
which Arijiotle meant Mufic, and Meafures which 
they ufed to dance to. So that, according to thefe 
Interpreters, the Particle j is not disjunftive in this 
Place, but explanatory. They that would fee the 
Arguments in Defence of this Expofition, may con* 
fult Vojjius^, But if we grant our Opponents what 
they defire, v/». that Arijiotle meant only Profe by 
V'tAoTif AoydK, as indeed it is moft probable he did^ 
yet it will not follow that he reckoned fuch fidtitious 
Narratives, as we are now fpeaking of, or indeed 
any kind of Profe whatever, to be a Species of Po- 
etry. To make this plain^ we muft enquire into the 

1 Dc Art. Poet. p. 7, 8, 
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genuine Scnfe of the other Word iwvwMM. Here the 
French Interpreter fuppofes, without any Hefitation, 
that it fignifies nothing elfe but an Epic Poem^ or 
the Art of making it. Buf Foffius proves, to a De« 
monftration, that it maft have a lax^er Senfe, fo as to 
include the Epic Poem, and that kind of Fable with- 
out Metre, which is the SubjeA of our prefent De- 
bate. The Meaning, then, of Ari/lotle^ is this,thac 
the Epopcsia is the Genusy one Species of which is 
the Efic Poem; the other, the Novel^ or Fable in 
Profe. Upon this View,, then, we fee, that granting 
iJ'iAoTs xoyoK, in ArifiotUy to denote onfy Profe; yet 
k can't from thence be concluded, that thefe fiAi* 
tious Narratives, or any kind of Profe, can be 
brought under the Head of Poetry. To the Efo^ 
fata they truly belong, and to nothing elfe. 

Metre, then, we'll conclude to be an eflential 
Part of Poetry. Another Queftion arifes, whether 
TiSion is likewife (o. Some tell us, that do one 
ihould be entitled a Poet, but he that invents fbme 
Fable, and heightens it with the Decoration of 
Verfe. To this Opinion I can by no means aflent* 
The firft Writers of Verfes, no doubt, made them 
in Praife of fomewhat that was real, and before them. 
For it is highly probable, that this Ar^ as moil o- 
thers, was in its Infancy employ'd about Things that 
were moft obvious, and eafy to the Learner. Now 
it is certainly more eafy to defcribe a Subjed: that al- 
ready exifts, than to form a new "one. Vojfius^ 
thinks, that Love was the firft Occafion of Poetry. 
Which is not improbable, confidering that this Af- 
fedtion is coeval with Mankind, is univerfal, and na- 
turally produftive of Poetry. True Love, then, or 
fomewhat true, was the Poets firft Theme; after- 
wards, by Length of Time, they rofe to Things that 
were more difficult, and blended artful Devices and 

»^ P. 13. 
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Truth together. So that Poetry was before Fiftion ; 
and even fince they have been united, there have 
been many Poets, truly fo called, who have had to 
do with Ficftion. Thofe that exercife that Talent 
with Art, are Poets in a more peculiar Manner, and 
of a fuperior Genius. But if thofe only were to be 
honour'd with the Title, the Number of them would 
be very fmall. To all, therefore, it ought to extend, 
who, tho^ tl^ej invent nothing, yet tlluftrate their 
Subjeft with Metre, animated wich the Style and 
Spirit of Poetry. 

I cannot, therefore, fufEciently wonder that the 
great Scaliger " fliould affert, there was no DiflFerence 
between Poetry and Hiftory, except in the Di&ion. 
'Tis certain he could not mean Poetry in general; 
for there are many Sorts of it, which are fo totally 
different from Hiftory, that they have fcarce any 
Thing in common with it. Even the Epic Poem, 
tho' it confifts much in Narration, yet is diftinguifh'd 
enough from Hiftory, by the fubjeft Matter, by the 
Difpofal of the 'Parts, and many other Criterions. 
Scaliger*8 Opinion may feem true in refpedl of one 
kind of Poetry only, fuch as that of Lucan^ which is 
properly calPd an Hiftorical Poem : Tho' this may 
be heighten'd wich that poetic Rage and Fire, which, 
I prefume, \s fomewhat more than Di^ion^ and in- 
compatible wich Hiftory. 

Tho' we generally ufe the Words Poejts and Poe- 
ttca^ Foefy and Toetry^ indifcriminately ,• yet, if we 
would fpeak properly, they ought to be diftinguifh'd. 
By a Poem (a third Word, that often occurs in this 
fort of Differtations) is meant the Work of the Poet ; 
by Poefy^ the aftual Exercife j by Poetry^ the Art or 
Habit. 

And finctf Harmony and Sonoroufnefs are fo ne- 
ccffary a Part of Poetry, it may not be foreign to 

n See Vqff. de Art. Poet. p. 1 1 . 
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our Purpofe to compare it with Mufic; dpcdally as 
thefe two entertaining Arts are not only nearly allied 
in their Nature, but in Fa<3: alio, often united : This 
we fee^ efpecially in' Odes and Songs, and the Enter- 
tainments of the Theatre ; where Poefy and Mufic 
lend each other their friendly Aid, become joint Af- 
fbciates, and both confpire to captivate their Hearers. 
In this, alTo, they farther agree, that they have both 
the fame Admirers, I fpeak of fuch as have made- 
a Progrefs in Letters ; for we often meet oot only 
with Lovers of Mufic, but Matters in it, that, ft)r 
want of Learning, have no Tafte for the Pleafures 
of Poetry. But anjong thofe that are advanced ki 
Literature, an Admirer of one of thefe Arts, loves 
the other al(b; and he that uoderftands one, has a 
Knowledge in both, or defires and wiihes for it. 
From hence it was, no doubt, that the Ancients 
made the fame AfoUo the Patron of Poetry and Mu- 
fic^ and attributed to the Mufes the divined Me- 
lody, adorning them with the Enfigns of the Harp, 
and other muiical Inftruments. AtiJlotU^ likewife, 
feems to have con^rehended Mufic under Poetry; 
and tho' that may not be altogether (b proper, fince 
Mufic confifts of Sound only, without Words, ^tc 
it is plain the Affinity between them '\% very great. 
Both charm the Ear with fonorous Meafures^ Mu- 
fic, indeed, in a higher Degree, but Poetry comes 
much nearer to it in this Refpeft, than Profe, how 
flowing or tuneable foever. 

Both turn more particularly upon the Harmony of 
the Parts, and the proper Difpoial of tbem,- both 
fuited to Men of the politeft Tafte, and both 
improve it. In fliort, fo nearly are they the fame, 
that the Word Singing is equally applied to both. But 
this Difference 'there is, that Poetry is much the 
more excellent in its kind ^j becaufe the whole Cir- 
cle of Learning enters into its Compofition ; it^ap- 

plies 
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plies itfelf more particularly to the Soul,as the other to 
the Senfes^ and, laftly, the Advantages of it to Man- 
kind are abundantly greater. 

From hence I am naturally led to enquire into 
the Ufe and End of Poetry, which is generally 
reckoned twofold, viz.. to in/hruB and to ^afe. So 
that we come now to the laft Branch of our Defi- 
nition, wherein we afferted, that Poetry was defign'd 
for the Vleafure and Improvement of Mankind^ ac- 
cording to that well known Saying of Horace^ 

Ant prodejfe volunty ant dekBare Toeta.^ 

A Poet fliou'd inftrud, or pleafe, or both. Rofiom. 

It is agreed, then, by all, that this is the twofold End 
of Poetry j but which the principal, is ftill a Doubt. 
It may bear a Difpute, indeed, which is in FaB the 
principal ; but which ongbt to be (b, furely can be 
none : For in this, as in all other Arts, the Advan- 
tage ought to be confidered before the Pleafure/ 
Some, indeed, of our modern Writers, think other- 
wife 'j and boldly pronounce Pleafure to be the chief 
End of Poetry. It can't be denied, but this Opinion 
is perfectly confonant to their Writings,* in which 
they not only principally confult their Reader's Plea- 
fure, but in Oppofiiion to their Advantage. Witnefi 
thofe lewd Poems with which this divine Art is pollu- 
ted. But if we would confult Reafon,we fliould allow 
that even in Verfe what improves us, ought to be 
more regarded than what delights us. I own, the fe- 
vereft Wits, that lay down the moft rigid Precepts 
of Virtue, ought to have a View to Pleafure in iheir 
Compofitions^ fpr it is the diftinguifhing Mark of 
the Poet from the Philofopher, that tho' Virtue is 
the Aim of both, yet the one prefles it clofer, in- 
deed, but in a le(s engaging Manner. In the dry Me- 
thod of a Teacher he defines his Subjeft, he explains 

• Dc Art. Poet. v. 333. 
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his Terms, and then gives you Rules; tbe other 
cloachs bis Precepts in Examples, and imperceptibly 
infinuaces them under the beautiful Diiguife of Nar*" 
ration. I own, likewife, that Readers are genecally 
more fenfibk of the Pleafurc they receive, than the 
Profit, even when it is lefepropofed by the Writers; 
for it is That makes the flrongeft Impreffion upon 
the Imagination : Nay, and I grant, chat this b what 
Writers themfelves ought to ftudy. Yec notwitb* 
ftanding all this. Profit may be the chief End of 
Poetry, and ought to be lb; but for chat very Rea* 
ion Pieafure (hould be joined to it, and accompany 
it, as a Handmaid) to minifter to its Occafions. 
When Children are allured with the fweeten'd 
Dratught, or gilded Pill , they, as the Phyfician in* 
tended, confider nothing but the Beauty of tbe 
one, or the Tafte of the other : But it is well known^ 
this was not the chief Intent of the Phyfician 10 hi« 
Prefcription, 

This Rule relates principally to the more perfeft 
and fublimer Kinds of Poetry, and especially the 
Epic asd Dramatic. For we don't pretend thac £• 
pigram, Elegy, Song$, and the like, conduce niuch 
to the Improvement of Virtue. It u enough, if 
theie Writings keep within the Bounds of Chaftity^ 
and give no Offence to Good-manners. Poets 
fometimes write, not fo much to move others Pat 
fions, as to indulge their own. And as Pieafure ig 
the chief, or, perhaps, the only EffeSi of this fort 
pf Levities, fo it may very innocently be fM-opofed 
by Authors as the chief End of them. Tho' even 
from thefe lefler Flights one Advantage arifes, tha^ 
they improve the Wit, and polifli the Style, both of 
the WriteT and the Reader^ a Circumftance that 
may be obferved in Favour of all Kinds of Poetry. . 

If it be asked, What are thofe inward Seqiations of 
Pleafttrc with which Poetry aflfefts 15s, or fiom whence 
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it is Mankind are fo highly delighted with.that Way 
bf Writirtg; I anfwer, this may in fome Meafure be 
coUefted from what has been already faid, and far- 
ther, from what we (hall have Occafion to fay here- 
after under the fubjeft Matter of Poetry. At prefent 
let the following Confiderations fuffice: It is obvious 
enough why Harmony, of Verfe (hould pleafe us, 
fince that's a Pleafure that arifes from a proper Dif- 
pofition of Sounds, which make their Way direftiy 
to the Senfes. But ftill we feel a much higher, from 
the Images of Things beautifully painted, and ftrongly 
imprefled upon the Mind. As we are naturally de- 
firous of Truth, we are glad to find our Ideas con- 
firmed by thofe of others; for from thence we con- 
clude ours are juft, and agreeable to Nature. This 
AlGmiiation of Ideas is ftill more pleafant, when it 
arifes from fome fudden unforefeen ImpreflSon ,* for 
all Impreflions upon the Mind, whether of Joy or 
Grief, are more af&fting, the fwifter they are made, 
and the more unexpefted^ the flower they are, the 
more languid. This is confirmed no lefs by Expe- 
rience, than Reafon. Since the Impreflions, then, 
of Poetry, are of the vehement kind, it is no Won- 
der fo much Pleafure fhould attend them, efpecially 
whoi the Ideas we fpeak of -are heighten'd with all 
the Elegance of Expreffion. This Pleafure is like- 
wife in fome Meafure to be attributed to the natural 
Love of Mankind for Imitation, the Reafon of which 
we (hall attempt to give in its proper Place. From 
thefe Principles we may account for the Pleafure 
that arifes from DeTcription, as well as tl^at from 
Tiction. 

The Pleaftire we receive from the Variety of 
Thought, and fudden Tranfitions in Poetry, fcems 
owing to our natural Love of Novelty^ for ib im- 
perfeft is the Happinefs of us Mortals, that every 

Thing 
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Thing by Conftancy grows naufcous and infipid to 
us. 

With Regard to the Paffions, why fome of them 
fhould give us greater Pleafure, the more they arc 
put in Motion, is plains but how Delight fliould 
flow from Pity, Terror, and even Sorrow itfelf, 
(eQms truly wonderful, and difficult to account for. 
And, indeed, to do Juftice to this Queftion,,We 
ought to know the fecret Springs of the Soul, and to 
lay open the Foundations of human Happinefs and 
Mifery : Which, becaudb it will require a diftinft 
Diflertation, we (hall pafs by, at prefent j referving 
it for a more full Enquiry, when we come to treat 
more particularly of the Nature of Tragedy. 

We have already, in a few Words, fliewn, wherein 
the Advantages of Poetry confift ,- no one can be a 
Stranger to them : This Art will receive no Icfs Ho* 
iK>ur, if we look back into its Antiquity. If it took 
its Rife from Love, (the Opinion, which, in Con* 
formity with Vbjjtus^ we have above propofed as moft 
probable) yet to Religion it owes its Increafe and 
Progrefe ,• and it maj^ be queftion'd, which of the 
two is its true Parent. Dacier calls it the OSspring 
of Religion i' and it is certain, in the earlicft Ages of 
the World it was u'fual to fing Hymns to the Honour 
of God upon the folemn Feftivals^ upon tbofe efpe* 
dally, when after the Ingathering of Harveft they 
offer'd up to him the Firft-fruits, and prais'd him 
for the BleflSngs they were now in Poffeffion of. In 
Courfe of Time, Poetry, which had hitherto de- 
pended wholly upon Nature, and knew not tho 
Name of Art, by the Corruption of Mankind grew 
itfelf corrupted. To bring it back to its Purity,ic was 
the Care of the wifer Part of Men to, lay it under 
certain Laws and Regulations. From hence arofe 
the jir0 of Poetry. 

Ca Ic 
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It is a great Difpuce among the Learned, what 
Nation produced the firft Poets. The Greeks^ who 
to their own refined Tafte afcribe the Origin of all 
Learning and Arts, laid Claim, likewife, to this, and 
tnftanced in Orpheus^ LinuSy and Mufieus^ as the firft 
Poets. But VoJJiuf ' proves it very probable that 
this Triumvirate of Poetry never exifted^ and that 
they arc not proper, but common Names, derived 
from the old Thankian Language. Be that as it will, 
(for I am little difpofed to engage in to minute a 
Controverfy) I agree with the feme Voffius^ that Shep- 
herds (I may add, or Husbandmen) found out the 
Ufe of Poetry j and that they lived in Greece^ near 
thofe celebrated Mountains and Springs, Helicon^ 
TarnaJfuSy Aganiffe^ Hifpucrene^ Pirene^ and the 
like, that were therefore facred to the Mufes and 
Apollo. But ftill it does not appear, that Poetry 
owes its. firft Original to the Greeks^ (for, as the. 
forerocntioned learned Author goes on *) ^* if we 
^ examine this Matter by the Scripture, we (hall 
*' find the People of God, the firft Inhabitants of 
^ the Earth, from whom all Nations are defcended, 
" have the beft Title to this Honour. Poetry flou- 
^ rilhed among the I/f^^//>^x, not only before the 
^* Trojan War, but before the coming of Cadmus 
^ into Betotiay wKo firft taught the Greeks the Ufe of 
^ Letters. And tho' we were utterly ignorant of 
^ what is mentioned concerning the H^irfw Poetry, 
^ yet the Antiquity of Mufic would teach us that 
^ the Original of Verfe muft be owing to the Ori- 
^ ental Nations j for little Poubt is to be made but 
^ Singing begun in the very Infancy of the World. 
** This is farther cbnfirhicd, fron^ what we read of 
** yubaly the feventh from Adam^ who is ftyled the 
* Father of fuch as handje the Harp and Organ. 

p Dc Art. Poet. p. 78, 79. ^wP. 8(i, it.' ''' 
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*^ Ariticntly, then, Muficians and Poets were the 
« fame/* 

But to ejcaroine ftill farther into the Origin of P07 
ctfy, (for what we have hitherto faid relates only to 
the Suhje&y and the Authors^ not to the immediate 
Occajion of it:) Now this feems to be owing to the 
Love implanted in Mankind of Imitation and Hat* 
mony, ydjjtus very undefervedly afcribes it to the 
three following Caufes, viz. Nature, an Atten^t to 
write Verfe, and a finipi Skill. By Nature he im- 
dcrftands not only the lv<pv\ar, or Happinefs of Partfi^ 
but the o^f«v, the Impetus, ufually ftyled the Poetic 
Fire. I am very fenfible of the Advantage of thei^ 
and of their NecefGty to conftitutc a good Poct^ 
but much doubt whether they are to be reckoned 
(what he and { both fpeak of) the e£Bcient Caufep 
of Poetry. No one can excel in Poetry, without a 
Genius peculiarly turn'd for it,- but the Queftion is^ 
what general Reafon can be aflign*d, that gives al) 
Men, even thofe that have no Talent for it, as well 
as thofe that have^ a natural Inclination to it. As to 
the poetic Fire, it may be reckoned a Concomitant 
of Poetry, but not the Caufe of it. No more can 
an Attempt to write Verfes, which is rather the 
Thing itfelf in its firft State of Imperfeftion ,• much 
lefs can the Perfeftion of any Thing be the Cauie 
of its being perfected ^ that's abfurd,and a mere Con* 
tradition in Terms. 

The Reafon, then, of the Thing in Queftion, 
muft be fetch'd from the Love or Imitation and 
Harmony. To this Principle it is owing, that among 
the moft barbarous Part of Mankind we meet with 
Attempts in Painting, Mufic, and Poetry. For it is 
a great Miftake to think that thefc Arts are confift- 
ent only with fiich refin'd Nations as are Miftrefles 
of all other Arts: No, they are Things of an uni- 
verfal Nature, atld agreeable,^ as it were, to all Man.' 
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kind, from the very Compofition of their Being. 
Only with this Difference, that in thofe Parrs of the 
World where Learning and Manners are cultivated, 
thefe Arts are nurtur'd, and rife in Perfe<flion 5 but 
where the People are rude, and unpoliflied, they 
fufFer in the common CaJamiry of the Place. But 
ftill, even there, the Seeds flioot forth j witnefi thofe 
barbarous, uncouth Songs, ahe mean Inftrumcnts of 
Mufic, and imperfeft Sketches in Painting, which 
are found, according to the Relation of Travellers, 
among the Indians^ and almoft Savage People of the 
North. 

This Fondnefs of Mankind for imitating, pro- 
ceeds, probably, from nothing elfe but their Defir€ 
of Knowledge and Po*wer, To produce fomething 
out of nothing, is the peculiar Property of the Al- 
mighty : As Man, therefore, cannot create, it is his 
Ambition to approach as near to the Exerdfe of that 
Power, as his Nature will allow him ^ and that can be 
only by imitating Things already made. . 

His Paflion for Harmony is no Wonder j becauf^ 
whatever we call beautiful arifes from a juft Pro- 
portion, and proper Arrangement of its Parts. It is 
this compofes the whole Frame* of the Univerfej 
icnd the more perfeft every Individual of it is^ the 
greater Share of Harmony it poirefTes. 

So much for the Original and Caufe of Poetry. 
Of its Antiquity, in Comparifon of Profe, 1 need fay 
bat very little, lince that feems, beyond all Doubt, 
to have been prior to it, in Point of Time, tho' be- 
hind it in Dignity. Some, indeed, have aflerted, 
that Poetry was the ancicnter, out of a Zeal, I fup- 
pofe, to its Honour, which needs no falfe Supports : 
But this Opinion is by no means credible. 'Tis cer- 
tain, all Learners proceed, as Nature direfts them^i 
from the plaineft and eafieft Things, to thofc that 
are more compounded and difSculc : For Men to' 
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fpeak Verfe. before Profe, is the fame as if they 
ihould pretend to run, or dance, before they* could 
(land, or walk. It is a very weak Argument, with 
which Straho (as Voffius<:\xj^\\) endeavours to main* 
tain the contrary Opinion. To prove Vcrfe the an- 
cienteft Way of Writing, he oblerves, that Profe is 
ftyled OraiioFetkftris^ [as if we fliould fay creeping 
Profe.] " Now Speech was carried, before it vcn- 
^ tured to walk. Voffius artfully replies, that it was 
" called FedeflriSy not becaufe Men agaioft' Nature 
^ condefcended to it, but becaufe they mounted 
^ above it, as it were, and left ir upon the Earth : 
^ For Profe feems to creep, when compared with 
** the Loftinefi of Poetry. Now,- to retort the Ar- 
•* gument, there's no Doubt but Men walked iSrft, 
" before they ventured on Horfebacf If any one 
would fee more of this, he may confult VoJJhts, That 
Poetry, as an Art, flourifli'd before Oratory^ or thac 
the celebrated Profeflbrs of the one are not fo an* 
cient as thofe of the other, is dear from Hiftory ; 
but that Men fpoke Verf^ before Profe^ is paft ail 
Credit, or Probability. 

If any Queftion ihould arife about the Prevalence 
of Nature and Art in Poetry, I cannot anfwer it bet- 
ter than in the Words of Horace^ : 

Natura fieret laudabikcarmeny an arte^ 
§luaptum eft J Ego net fiudium fine div/te vena^ 
Nee rude quid profit video ingenium; alterius fit 
Altera fofcit ofem res^ e^ conjurat amice. 

Some think, thac Poets may be form'd by Artj 
Others maintain, that Nature makes them fo« 
I neither fee what Art without a Vein, 
Nor Wit without the Help of Art can do j 
But mutually they need each other's Aid. Rofcom, 

I Art, Poet. ;^4o8. 
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But if this is the Cafe, whence comes that Saying fo 
common in every one's Mouth, That a Man muft he 
horn^ not made a Poet-^ whereas, in Horace's Judg- 
n^ent, a Man is both born and made Co ? In anfwer 
to this, No more to be fure is intended by the Pro- 
verb, than that Strength of Genius enters more into 
the Compofition of a Poet, than the Refinements of 
Art; tho* both are neceflary to the forming hirri a 
great one. Writings that betray a true poetic Spirit, 
how uripolifli'd foever they are, extort from us 
Praife and Admiration ; but thofe that are cold and 
lifelefe, tho' form'd upon the moft fcrupulous Obfer- 
yatkin of the Laws of Poetry, are neglefted, or con- 
demned. The Sloth or Inaccuracy of the one, de- 
mands our Cenfure; but the flupid Rigidneis, and 
laboured Dulnefs of the other, provokes at once our 
Rage, our Hate, and Difdain. It is of litde Confe* 
quence that Horace feems to put ihefe upon the Foot 
of Equality. A Poet that lays down general Rules 
in Verfe, and in (b fliort a Compais, cannot be fup- 
pefed to- enter minutely into every Diftindion. ]^» 
fides, the Saying above may be true in this Refpeft ; 
chat Poetry ejfecially^ and beyond all other Sciences, 
requires a Fecundity of Nature; and befides fuch t 
feculiar Turn of Wit, as is feldom found, and /ew 
are bleft with. 
, And this is partly the Reafon, why Poets were 
(aid to be infpiredy partly, I (ay, for the chief Rea- 
fon is probably owing to that Fire, or more than 
human Impulfe, called by the Greeks h^va-taa-fMi, 
which diftinguiflies them from other Writers. 
That this was no real Infpiration in the ancient 
Poets, (except in thofe facred ones that commu- 
nicated God's Will to Mankind) nor. is now fo in 
the Modems, I fuppofe needs no Proof,* but it is 
certain, however, that not only the Poets £iid it was, 
but the Heathens, alio, thought it divine. Hence 
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aroie that more than coromoa Reverence, the Po« 
pulace paid to them. Hence the Title given of 
them offacredy and divine. Hence that (blemn In- 
vocation of the Mu&s and AfoUo^ and fbmetimes 
other Deities, with which the Poets, and the Poetl 
only, introduce their Works. 

I have' no Inclination to fpend my Time in exa« 
mining into the Fables which have long fince becomes 
an Appendage to Poetry, nor to fearch out die hid* 
den Meaning of them : I leave that Task to thofa 
whom we call the Hythologifts^ let them, if thejr 
pleafe, explain the Allegory of the two Tops of Far^ 
najfusy of the Number Nine among the Mufes, the 
Myftery of theWing^ of Fegafis^ and of theFotm* 
tains rifiog at the Stroke of his Hoof. Thefe, I. 
would only obferve, are the Stains of Poetry, con-r 
tracfled from the Corruption of Heathenifm, which; 
infeded Religion nolefi with its trifling Puerilities;, 
and it is but juft that we, upon- whom the clearefi 
Light of Truth has flione, ihould at lei^th learn toi 
cjeipife fuch ridiculous Taks, which, by Repetition^ 
^f^ now grown naufeous j and to re&ne Poetry, asr 
'well as true Religion, firom the Dfcls and Aik^ of 
Falfliood. 

There are fome other Things, of lefi Moment,: 
which I fliall p^ls over with barely mentioning^ 
Poets had anciently Crowns of Laurel and Ivy, toi 
denote by thofe Ever-greens the Immortality thef^ 
gpin ta chemfelves, and cx>nfer on others. Moun^' 
tains. Groves, and Springs, were^^cred to the Ma<4 
fi^, becaufe Popts naturaUy .fly fi-pnf^tbe Noife andb 
Tumult of che City, to the peaceful^Splitude of the* 
Country^ that fo, difengaged from Card and Inter^ 
ruption, they may dedicate uhe utmoft £f!bns ofi 
Nature fO tbeii; bdiQV^ProfeiS^a: Be&desi,. : . ;: 

C^S' *^ ^ '^armiM 
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Carmlna feeejfum fcrlhentis^ ^ otia quarunt ^ : 

Leiure and green Retreats the Poets court. 

Becaufe Verfe flows naturally diere, and the Fancy is 
ftrangely awikeo'd into Poetry with the Pleafures of 
Solitude around it. 

Laftly, Another Queftion may poffibly be asW, 
«nd de&rvedly too, (for it is a Matter of fome Im- 
portance to know) how far Poetry and Oratory agree, 
and wherein they differ. To give a direft Artfwer to 
this, we fay, that Eloquence is comnaon to both ; 
Eloquence, therefore, ought to be confider'd as two- 
fold ,• that of Oratory, and that of Poetry. Thofe 
Things that come under the Title of Eloquence ia 
general, relate to both Arts^ fuch as, Topicks of 
Praife, whether of Perfons, Fads, or Things; To- 
picks of Exhortation, Congratulation, Confolation^ 
and the like, with which the Orator, as well as the 
Poet, excites Anger, Love, Pity, and all other Paf- 
fions. Both obferve alike a proper Decorum of 
"Manners, according to Age, Fortune, and Condi- 
tion of Life, Ardent Expreffions, and lively. 
Thoughts, are the Embellifliments of both. lit 
both the Diflion is elevated, or familiar, grave, fi<v 
lid, or ffrong, as Occafion ferves. For all thefe 
Things, as I faid before, are Branches of Eloquence 
ior general^ are drawn from the fanie Heads of In- 
vention, and illuftrated by Examples fetched fronr 
Orators or Poets. So that it is impoifible alnfoft for 
hkn that treats of one of thefe Ar&, not to mention 
feme Things that are in common to both. How- 
ewr, the Difference between them is very great ;. 
and Poetry has feveral other GharaAerifKcs befTdes 
tbat of Metre J a Style, for inftance, peculiar to it- 
fidf, Fiction, copious DieicriptioRS^ poetic Fire, and: 

^ b«. Txaft. I. El u 
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(to add no more) a certain Licence, denied to Ora- 
tors^ in the due Exercife of which Uie Poet's Art b 
chiefly confpicuous. Thele are all worthy an acciN 
rate and diftindl; ConGderation, and fuch an one 
hereafter^ perhaps, they may come under. 

TTie technical Meafure of Verfes, and tlie differ- 
ent Sorts of them , I leave to the Grammarians, 
wboie Bufiaefs it is to fcan Syllables, to weigh Da» 
Ayls and Spondees, Trochees and Iambics^ to teach 
the Difference bfctween Heroic, Elegiac, Alcaic, 
Sapphic, Anapaeftic Verfe, and many others, with 
which the fruitful Field of Poetry abounds : Not 
that thefe Things are to be defpifed : but oiily as they 
are more proper to be taught in the School, than the 
Univerfity. It is not my Bufinefe to dwell upon fo 
barren a Soil, or to trifle my Time about the Exter- 
nals of Poetry j but to enter into the Spirit of ir, 
and make Things, not Words, the Subjeft of my 
Enq^uiries. 
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Of the Style of Poetry. 

MY prp&nt Defign being to give fome Account 
of the Thought and Diftion peculiar to Po- 
ets, I muft firft premifc, that there are many Things 
relating to this Subjeft, which Words, can fcarce 
come up to, and are much better conceived than 
cxpreflTed. Every one will be fatisfied of this, that 
Confiders of how delicate a Nature Poetry vs., how 
varioufly it diverfifies both Words and Things, by 
fuch Bounds as have a very clofe ConnedHon, upon 
which, however, the Beauty of the Thought and 
Didlion ofl en turns*. Thefe, tho' clearly enough di- 
ftinguilhed in the Mind j yet, fuch is the Weakneft 
of Words, can never be explained in Writing. A 

* Takctt remarkable Inftance from Mr. Dfydenh Lfiot 
for Lo^e^ where, from making ufe of a feeming Meta- 
phor, he is drawn into a falfe Thought : 

Her Words ivere like foft Flakes of falling SnonAf^ 
Which MELTED as they felh 

If her Words died away, as Snow melts^ neutrally, 'tis no 
great Recommendation of them. But the Idc^a that 
fboald be conveyed to the Reader is, that they melted the 
Hearer, as they fell ; and then the Comparifon is fpoilki, 
and may more truly be appHed to the Conception of the 
Poet» which meha away by the Force of Rcafon^ as Snow 
^s by the Approach of the Sao. 

true 
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true Judgment, duly exercifed in reading the belt 
Poets, and in making proper Hefleiftions upon thetn, 
is the only Means of arriving at this Part of Know* 
ledge. The outer Lines of it, which aflbrd proper 
Matter for a DifTertation, I Ihall endeavour to repr&- 
fent to you, as well as I can. 

But I would here, like wife, farther obferve, ilM 
Writing and Thinking are (at leaft ought to be) {o 
nearly allied, that it is impofSble for any one,- ia 
treating of Styk^ not to mention fome Things that 
relate to Thought likewife. This, therefore, will be 
my Cafe. At prefent, however, I fliall confine my 
felf chiefijf to the former, referving the latter for 
another intire Diflenation. 

By Style I underftand a Method of Writing pe? 
culiar to every Writer, Art, or Science; «Mr chat 
which diftinguiihes Writings and Writers from one 
another. The Beauty of it confifts in fuch a proper 
Choice of Words, and in fo apt a Connexion of 
them, as may expreis the Conceptions of the Mind 
dearly, and at the &me Time cloathed with a be^ 
coming Dignity. The Style of Poetry is extremely 
various ; becaufe every Species of this divine Art has 
a Diftion proper to itfelf j we ihall juft toi^cb upon 
the feveral Kinds in. this DifTertation, as we fliall 
treat more fully, perhaps, of each, when we come to 
examine them feparately. Our chief Bufine^, at pre* 
fent, is, to fpeak of the Style of Poetry in gemraly 
and ihew wherein the Difference confide between 
that and Profe. 

Now this is fo great, that the Poets ufe manjr 
Phrafes, even with the greateft Elegance, which a 
Profe Writer could not, without the Imputation of 
falfe LMtin^ or the Guik of Soiectfm. Inftances 
of fuch Expreflions, reducible to no <:ertain Rule, 
are very frequent. To mention only a few : Ad- 
jedlives and Participles that defcribi: die Situation or 

Part 
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Part of the Body, very elegantly require the follow- 
ing Noun to be put in the accufative Cafe, in Imi* 
tation of the Greek ConftruAion ; v. g. Stratus mem-- 
brs frh arhuto; Mre caput rrfulgens^ faucius 9ra*^ 
JaMcerum erutUiter uta^ and the like ^ 

Adje<ftives of the Neuter Gender, and (ingulac 
Number, and fometimes of the plural, are afedacf* 
verbially. So, Tripe micans ^ Dulce ridentem Lafa-^ 
gen amabo^ Juice fojueTttem ^ Cemeta ferale rubens j 
Porva tuententy ^c. 

Many Adjeftives govern a Genitive, in a Manner 
altogether poetical. Irrttus incepti; non moJicus vo^ 
ti'j meliar dextra-y Tubes Utalaborum; egregius lin^ 
guSy Pravus togSy inghrius aup-y anhelus laboris; 
integer vita fcekrifyue furus ; laffus maris ^ via^ 
ruufy miUtiaque ; feri Jiuiiorum ; fortunatus laborum ; 
feffi rerum; trepidi rerum; and numberlcfs others of 
the fame Sort. Often, likewife, and with no lefi 
Elegance, they govern an Infinitive : Orpheus blan^ 
dus ducere quercus ; Juperare pugnis nobilis ^ teler fe^ 
4]ui ; ' vukus nimium lubricus ajpici ; durus componere 
verjfiis f Adria facHir ^overi ,• fortis traSare firpen^ 
USy doffus Pbwb* dicere laudes; cantare peritiy and 
the like. 

Adjedives, and their Subftantives, denoting Num- 
ber and Multitude, are ufed in the Angular Number: 
As, Populus fiequens ; mult a ro/a; innumera avis'y 
fuam multo ,repetet Graciamilite} licet ilB plurima 
manet lacrima. 

To mention but one Obfervation more: Some 
Adjeftives, which in common Profe agree with 
their Subftantives, are turned into the Neuter Gbn- 
der iand plural Number, and the Subftantives^ into 
the Genitive Cafe: As, Ultima mundi; ardua man- 
tis'y cunlia. ttrrarum^ profpera rerum-y dura rirum; 

* Hot. it Virg. pafSlii; 
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Mjpera fonti ; acuta belli; firata viarum ; opaca lo^ 
c9rum^ and many more to the like Purpofe. 

It would be endlefs, to produce all the Examples 
that come under thefe Rules ^ they abound ineverjf 
Page almoft of the beft Poets, efpecially the Lyric : 
For the Lyrics chiefly delight in the true poetic 
Style, as may be collected from the Examples I have 
here produced, moft of them from the Odes of !?#• 
race. But there are, befides, various poetical Ex-- 
preflions, which tho' not reducible to any particular 
Oafi, yet occur up and down in Reading, and are 
worthy of treafuring up in the Memory. Such are 
frequent in f7r^//; 

I dederatjne camam diffitnitre ventis^,. 

And giv*n the Winds, 
To wanton in her Treflcs. 

Vt cum carceriius fefe effkdere quadrigity 
JiddufU fe tn/fatia, ^ frufira retiuscula temknt 
iertur equis aifriga^ neqne audit currus haienat^. 
As when the Racers from the Barriers ftart. 
Oft whirling round the Goal, the Charioteer 
Vainly attempts to check the flying Steeds. 
Himfelf is bom away, the dufty Car 
Swift finoaks along, nor bounding hears the Reins» 

|ind many in Juvenal : 

Sic laudamus efuum^ facilis cm flurima, palms: 
Fervety ^ escuhat raucB^ nH^aria Circ9 : 
Noiilis hiCy qugcunque vemt dt graminey cujus 
Clara frga ante alios^ S* ffinus in square fulvis \ 

We commend a Horfe 
(Without Regard of Pafture, or of Breed)^ 
For his. undaunted Mettle, and his Speed ^, 

* JEn, I. 3 a J. ^ Geor. L 5 1.2. 

? Sat. Vlll. 5^. 
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Who wins moft Plates, with grcateft Eaie, and firft 
Prints with his Hoofs his Conquefl: on the Duft. 

G. $t0fhe»5. 
But dpcclally in the Prince of the Lyric Poets : 


^ amat 

Janua Imtn. 
In rufty Silence mournfi your Gate. Oldfvfortk 

* <^ ademptus tledor 

Tradtdit fejjis levhra tolli 

Ter^ama Graih^ 

• §iua pinus ingens^ albaque p^hsy 
Vmhram hoJlittUem conficiart amant 
RarmSj ^ oblifiuo labor at 

Lympha fugax trepidarerfvo^ 
There where the Poplar and the flately Pine 
Meet in a Shade, and ciofely twine. 
To farm the BowV with thick entangled Bows 
And where the limpid Stream in curling Murmurs L 
flows. OldfivMh. * 

*» ^k muha gradlif /< puer m r*/i 
Terfufiis Ui^uidis urget odvribus^ 
Qrato^ Pyrrha^ fib antra ? 
Cm flavatn r^ligas comam^ 
Simpkx munditttsf 
* Beneith the rofy Bow'r, 
Chliie^ what ara'rous Boy 
$weet as tbe dewy Flow'r 

Now taftcs your Hipi, - -> 

(Delufive Joy !) 
Now leaning on your Breaft* 
Urges to be fupreinely bJeft ? 

y Her L. ,. Od. ax. x Lib, z. .Od.4- -^ . 

? Od.3, |»Lib.t.Od.5. *• ^ 

For 
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For whom do you prepare 

(Neat Negligence of Drefi !) 
The Trefles of your golden Hair? dtc 

• Vivet extento Troculeius sevOy 
Notus in ft aires animi patemi ; 
Ilium agety fenna metuente folviy 

Tama fuperfies. 

When Faroe of Troculeius fings. 

She mounts on everlafting Wings; 

His free and generous AAions prove 

A Father's in a Brother's Love. Oldfujortb. 

' Brachia^ ^ vuhum^ teretefque furas^ 

Integer laude ; fifge Jufpicari^ 

Cujus oft ovum treffidavit atas 

Claudere luftrnm. 
Her Face, her Neck, her Breaft, her Arms, 
I praife, not taken with herChartns^ 

Sdpicious Thoughts remove j 
Let almoft fbny feeble Years 
Secure thy Mind from jealous Fears, 
And tell that Horace is too old for Love. Oldfvoortb. 

I fhall omit any more Examples; tho' what I have 
hitherto laid before you, I dare fay, have brough( 
their own Reward with them, as they are true Spe^ 
cimens of poetic Elegance, and abundantly illuftnite 
what I had to fay upon this Head. To alledge all 
that relate to it, would be only to tranfcribe the 
greateft JPart of the beft Poets. And as the Beauty • 
of the poetic Style chiefly confifts in its own Pecu- 
liarities, thofe that would thoroughly underftand it, ' 
XDuft endeavour, with Diligence aad Application, to 
make it familiar to them. 

Nor is the Style of Poetry diftinfl from Oratory 
in Greet and Latin only; the fame Di£Ference runs 

« Lib. 2. Od. z. * Lib. *. Od. 8. 

thro' 
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thro' all Tongues, boch modern and ancient, Engli/h 
as well as foreign. To this is owing that Difficulty, 
ivhich the Learners of a new Language complain of 
much more in reading the Poets, than \hc Profe 
Writers. The Reafon why the former u(c fuch a 
Variety of Style fo remote from that of the latter^ 
feems to be owing to this; that as Poetry requires a 
peculiar Way of Thinking, it affefts, likewife, a pe- 
culiar Manner of Writing and Speaking, that (b it 
may be fet off at as great a Diftance from Profe as 
pollible. Befides, as it is confined within the Arid 
Rules of Meafure, it is but juf): to allow it a greater 
Libeny of Diftion, and fo compenfate,infomeDo* 
gree, that Inconvenience with this Advantage. 

The ExpreSions I have hirhcrto produced arc 
purely poetical, which, beautiful as they are in Verfe, 
if once refolved into Profe, become fiat and iniipid ; 
you wo\ild acknowledge them, indeed, to be poetical 
Materials, but rudely fcatrered, and disjointed ,* and^ 
as Horace defcribes it, 

■ Invenias disjeiii memlra Poeta •, 
Differed Fragments of a Poet's Limbs, 

Other Phrafes there are, which tho* not merely poe- 
tical, yet are much more fuitablc to Verfe than 
Profe : They may well enough beufcd fparingly, and 
with Caution, by an Orator, or an HiAorian,* but if 
they occur frequently, they are Blemifliesin hisCora- 
pofition, and mere Affeftation. Of this Stamp are, 
Camfus pinguis /anguine ; the Field now fited with 
Blood: Vela vento turgida'^ the turgid Sails: l>uces 
fordidi fulvete honejio^ or non indecoroy with honour^ 
able Dull befmeared ,• and the like. 

But iho' the Expreffions above, that are purdy 
poetical, or that are chiefly fo, conduce much to the 

• Lib. I. Sat. 4. f 6a. 
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Beauty of a Poem, yet good Verfe may be made of 
thofe only that are comtnon to all Kinds of Wri- 
ting. For Proof of this one Example fliall fufHce, 
from the Odes of Horace : 

Sapius ventis agitatur ipgens f 
Tinus^ ^ celfa graviore cafu 
Decidunt turresy feriuntifue funums 
Fulmtna monies, 

Storins often vex the (lately Oak, 

High Mountains feel the Thunder's Stroke j 

And lofty Tow'rs, when Winds prevail. 

Are ruin'd with ^e greater Fall . Creech. 

In thefe Verfes, tho' truly beautiful, there is not fo 
much as one Phrafe, not one Word, but what might 
with Propriety be ufed in Profe. It is obfervable, 
however, that even thefe, and the like ExprefBons, 
when tranfpofed, and taken but of Metre, lofe ail 
their Elegance : For iho' every Word, confidered io 
itfelf, is agreeable to either Style, yet there is fom^ 
what fo diftinguifhing in the poetical, as throws a 
Beauty upon Words, which, out of Metre, would 
appear infipid, or abfurd ; and yet, tho' we are fenfible 
of thcThing,itisimpoffibleto affign a Reafon for it. 
Another Peculiarity there is in the Style of Poe* 
try, that a Thing is often expre(s'd, not by Name, 
but by fome concomitant Circumftance, or Adjufift 
belonging to it j by whiih Means the Mind is led on 
to an entire Conception of it, by pleafing Intervals, 
as it were, and a fucceffive Gradation of Thought. 
Thusrirg/7, 

* Defrejfo iucipiat jam turn mihi taurus aratto 
Ingemerey ^ fulco attritus fplendefcere vomer. 

Ev'n then my Steers and Plough^ 
In the deep Furrows fhall begin to groan. Tirafp. 

• f Lib. 2. Od. io. t Geor. 1. 45. 
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Again, 

' ^r«»/V lafidofa ruhefcere coma. 

And on the Plumbs the ftony Cornel gre)^. 

And in the fame Book, 

* Impoftos Juris crepitate incudihus enfes. 

Nor the Sputt'ring of the Steel, 
On Anvils form'd,and hammer'd into Swords. 

Thefe, perhapa, and the like, might be reduced to the 
Head of Defcriptions; but they arc very fliort and 
imperfe<fl ones, and, if I may fo fpeak, are from 
their very Imperfedlion the more perfeft. The 
Mind of Man does not love to have every Thing 
too minutely laid before it ; it pleafes itfelf in having 
Room for Exercife, and to walk alone, as it were^ 
without leading. 

There are many other Things, which Poets chufe 
to exprefe paraphraftically,and in fliort DefcriptionSj 
rather than in fimple Terms. Eveiy Body is acr 
quainted with the ufual little Images they give us (th^ 
hi^er ones I have at prefent nothing to do with) of 
the Morning, Night, Noon, and Evening j as , 

^ Oceanum inierea /urgent Aurora reliquH. 
Mean while Aurars rifing from the Sea. 

' Vertitur inter ea cesium^ ^ ruit Oceano nox. 

Mean while the Hemifphere rolls round, and Night 
Swift rufhes from the Sea. 

"* Nunc etiam pecudes umbras ^ frigor^ captanty 
Nunc virides etiam occultant fpinePa lacertas. 

Our Cattle now the cooling Shades enjoy, 
Now the greeii Lizards lurk in prickly Brakes. 

k Gcor. II. J 4. « Z 540- ^ iEn,XI* I. 

Ul-so. . « Edbg. 11. 8. 

Et 
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• Et jam fumma procul villarum culmina fupiant^ 
Majorefque cadunt altis de monttbus umbra. 

And now the Village Tops at Diftance fmokc. 
And lofty Shades from lofty Mountains fall. 

So of Winter, Summer, Spring, and Autumn j as, 

* Vere novOy fjslidus cams cum mtmtihus humor 
JLiquitur^ ^ Zephyro putris fe gleba refalvit. 
With Spring's firft Opening, when diflblving Snows 
From hoary Mountains run, and Zefhjr (lacks 
The crumbling Glebe. 


Jam venit MJtas 


Torriday jam lato tut gent in palnute gemm^s. 

Now fcorching Summer comes. 
And in the fruitful Tendrils fwells the Gems. 

Numberlefi other Defcriptions there arc of this Sort, 
which we admire in Poepry,.and yet in-Profe We 
ihould laugh at. 

TTis ufual, likewife, in Poetry, (which is another 
Peculiarity) to denote Men, Places, Rivers, Moun* 
tains, by various Names taken from any of their Ad- 
junffcs. This is fo well known, that I have no need, 
out of the Multitude of Examples, to produce any. 
nfis 00 leis common to put Particulars for Generals j 
thus Virgil: 

* Veflro Ji munere tellus 

Cbaoniam pingui gUjidem tnut^vit art/la^ 
Toculaque inventis Acheloia mifcuit u%iSi 

If the Earth 
By your Indulgence chang'd Chaonian Maft 
For Corn, and from the new difcoulour'd Grape 
With Acheloian Beverage mingled Wine. 

» Eclog. 1. 83. ° Geor. 1. 43. 

P Eclog. VII. 47. ^ Geor. 1. 7. 

And 
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And in another Place, 


r .^.^ §ittot Imii vensant ad littora flu&us^ 
How many Waves roll to th' Ionian Shore. 
|5o Horace^ 


Trifiittam ^ metus 


Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Tartare ventis, 

To Cretan Seas I give my Cares, 
The Sport of waqton Winds. 

'Again, 


Nee mare Cajpium 


Vexant inatjuales frocella. 
Nor ruffling Storms ftill tofi the Cafpian Floods. 
lAnd a little after, 

« ' Aut Aquilonihus 

§lgerceta Gargani laborant. 

Npr the bleak North torments tVAppulianWoods. 

Creech^ 

Not a little elegant is this Manner of Writing, fince, 
by an agreeable Variety of Particulars, it continually 
reprefencs to the Mind fomewhat new, and fets be- 
fore it frefli Entertainment ; whereas Generals, being 
always the fame, grow cold and lifclefs, by their too 
frequent Repetition. 

Tho' Oratory may feem to be more adapted to 
cxprefi our Conceptions, as being not confined by 
the Fetters of Metre ^ yet Poeiry, it ij» certain 
makes a ftronger Impreffion upon the Mind, and 
conveys a livelier Image to the Imagination^-and that 
at once with fuch Elegance and Brevity, as the 

•• Geor. II. I0&. ^ Hon i, Od. 6. 

I L. 2. Od. 9. 

Force 
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Force of Profe c?n never come up to. In Proof 
of this, I might produce Multitudes.of Examples ; 
but none more fuU than that of Hotacey 

"^ — — — enitefcis 
Pulchrior muhoy juvenumque froMs 

Pubtica cura. 

And ftill ihine out nk)re bright and fair. 

The publick Grief, and publick Care. OUpumtb. 

A Paflage, this, entirely poetical, and not only beau* 
tiful in icfelf, hut more proper to convey an Idea of 
the Thing intended, than all that the Power of Ora- 
tory can Airnifli. 

To the Style of Poetry Defcripthns likewife are 
almoft peculiar. Tis true, they occur frequently in 
Profe J but then they are ufed either with Impro* 
pficty, or with Caution ; or the Writings therofelves 
are of a Kind that borders near* upon Poetry, and 
therefore borrows Defcriptions from it. Hiftorians, 
indeed, defcribe Things, Places, and Perfons^ but 
not fo much for the Sake of Ornament, as Ne- 
ceffity ; that the Series of their Narration may ap- 
pear clear and perfpicuous to their Readers. Ora- 
tors likewife attempt Defcriptions, when they hikve 
Occaflon for them to work upon the Paflions. But 
neither the one nor the other afFeA them as a Deco- 
ration to their Writings, which Poets generally do 
very fuccefsfuUy, making ufe of thefe fort of Co- 
lourings, either of general Things or Particulars, in 
Miniature or at full Length, as Occafion ferves, not 
only with a Defign to move the PafTions, but to 
pleafe the Fancy. Great Judgment is required in the 
due Exercife of this Art, and a puerile Wic never be- 
trays itfelf more apparently, than by forcing in De- 
fcriptions, out of mere Oftenucion, that have no 

r Lib. 2. Od. 8. 

Con- 
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Connexion with the Subjed^ and are confequ^tljr 
a Burden to it. But noching is more beautiful^ 
when a proper Choice is made of them ,* noching 
more agreeable to the Nature of Poetry^ few 
Things more peculiar to it. A Profe Writer does 
not only on Purpofe ufe fewer Defcriptions than the 
Poet, but in Reality is lefs capable of them. The 
very Effenceof Poetry confifts chiefly in Imitation; 
and fuch a Power it has in placing Things before 
the Eye of the Reader, as Profe entirely wants; 
and can be conceived only, not expreflid*. An 
Hiftorian might record the Omens and Prodigies 
that attended the Death of Juliifs Cafar ^ but it is 
impoi&ble he fhould come up to that admirable De* 
£cription of them Virgil has left us. He might re- 
count, for inftance, tha furprizing Eruption of Mount 
^tna-j but could never find out Words to reprefent 
It in fo lively Colours as thefe, 

^ — — ^oties Cyclopum effirvere in agros 
Vidir»ms undantem^ ruptis fornacibuSy JEtnam^ 
^Flammarumque globos^ liquefaiiaque volvere Jaxa ? 

How oft have we beheld 
Loud thund'ring JEfna from Vulcano's burft. 
Deluge with liquid Fire Cyclopean Fields, 
And tofs huge Bails of Flame, and molten Stones ? 

Were an Hiftorian to relate the Circumftance, in 
the Fourth Book of Virgits JEneis^ he would tell us 
at once, that Dido had ftruggled long with a fecret 

* 'Tis the Bufinefs of the Poet to give Lifi, Motiou^ or 
Sound to almoft every Thing he defcribesy which in Ora- 
tory would be ridiculous; Thus, for Example, put into 
Profe, y wuenaP^'^'-^jam turn mihi barba fonabatf^ox Vir^ 
giPs Defcription of an Oak grafted on an Elm,— —GAmr- 
demqui fues frigm fub ulmit ; with thefe lively Images 
you would gain the Reader*s Smile, not his Admiration. 
•^ Gcor. I. 471. 

Paffion 
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Paflion for JEaeas; but no Expi^ffions out of Verfe, 
could fix in the Mind fo ftrong a Senfe of that in« 
ward Difeafe with which ihe laboured, as thofe won- 
derful Lines ac the Beginning of the Narrative : 

' Af "Rfgina^ ffravi jamdudum fauda cura^ 
Vuhus alit *oems^ ^ t^co carpitur igni. 

But with confuming Care the reftlefs Queen, 
Already bleeding, nourifhes a Wound. 

And what follows, all the Efforts of Profe can never 
equal : That, particularly, which the ,Poet fubjoins, 
after he had defcribed her facrificing to the Gods, and 
roDfuIting the Oracle : 

^Heu! vatum ignara mentes ! qutdvotA furenfem^ 
fluid delubra juvant ? eji mollis fiamma medullas 
Interea^ ^ taciturn vivit fub peSore vvlnus. 

Wretched the Ignorance 
• Of Augurs ! what, alas ! do Vows or Shrines 
Avail, to heal her Frenzy ? A foft Flame 
Feeds on her Vitals, and a living Wound 
Silent, uneven, bleeds inward in her Breaft. 

The whole Defcription is wonderful, and fufficiently 
teftifies the Power of Poetry, beyond that of Profe. 
I beg Leave, however, to add one or two Inftances 
more. The Poet defcribing the Queen juft dying 
for Love, adds, 

* Nunc eademy lahentedie^ convivia quarit '^ 
Iliacofque iterum dentens audire lahores 
Expo/city pendetque iterum narrantis ah ore. 

At Ev'ning (he renews 
Her Banquers ,• fondly begs again to hear 
The Trojan Wars ; again, while he relates, 
She liftens fix'd, and hangs upon the Sound. 

And a few Lines after: 

'^iEn. IV. I. y;^65. ^ fn^ 

D Sola 
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• Sola domo tniBfet vacua^ Jlratifque reli&if 
Incubatj ilium ah fens ahfentem audttque videtque'^ 
Aut gremio Afcanium^ genttoris imagtm capta^ 
Detinet^ infandum ji fallere poffit amorem. 

Lonely flie pines within the empty Court, 
Lies on the Couch which juft before flie left ; 
Him abfent, abfent ftill, flie hears and ^tts^ 
Sometimes his Father's Image all her Soul 
Poffeffing, young Afcanlus on her Lap 
She long detains, if poflible, to cheat, 
With that Amufement, her unbounded Love. 

Among the other fatal Predidlions of the unhappy 
Queen's Death, an Hiftorian might mention the 
foreboding Noife of the Scrietch^Owl ,• but would 
fall infinitely fliort of the inexpreflible Elegance with 
which it is dcfcribed in the two following Lin^s : 

^ Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Safe queriy d^ longas in fletum ducere voces. 

And on her Palace-Top 
The lonely Owl, with oft repeated Scream, 
Complains, and fpins into a difmal Length 
Her baleful Shrieks. ^ 

I have produced, perhaps, already, too manyEsfam- 
pics y but I cannot forbear adding one more, which 
exceeds Admiration iifelf: It is the Defcription of 
Tiiyos^ in the Sixth Mneidy fufFering Punifhmenc in 
the Shades below. 

^ Necvon ^ Tityon^ terra omniparentis alumnum^ 
Cervere erat : per tota no'vem cui jugera corpus 
Torrigitur ; rofiroque immanis vuhur obuTuo 
lumcrtale jecur tunJens, fascundaque pcenis 
Vifcera^ rimaturque epulis^ habitatque fub alto 
Te^orcy nee fibris requies daturulla renatis. 

a ;^ 82. ^ ^^462. . *= VI. 595. . 

There 
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There Tifyus^ Son of the all-bearing Earth, 
One might behold : Whofe Body's monftrous Bulk 
Lies ftretch'd o'er nine whole Acres ,• and a huge 
Portentous Vulture, with her hooky Beak 
Pouncing his everiafting Liver, thrives 
Upon his Entrails, fruitful of their Pains; 
Rummages for her Meals, inhabits deep 
Beneath his Breaft ; nor do the Fibres find 
The leaft Relief from Torment ftill renew'd. 

From the whole, I fuppofe it abundantly plain, that 
there is an Energy in the poetic Style,, as it is much 
more adapted to copying Nature, than Oratory is, 
with all its Rhetoric. 

'Tis farther to be obferved, that figu- py^^ 
rative Expreffions are far more frequent in Tjc^ure 
Poetry, than Profe, as they are far more 
fuitable to it,' becaufe it confifts much more in the 
Embellifliments of Style, in the Livelincfs of De- 
fcription, and imprefEng the Images of Things upon 
the Imagination. For tho' it rejefts all falfe Qolour- 
ing, and too great AiFeftation of Pomp, yet from the 
very Nature of it we may judge it takes in more real 
Ornaments than Profe. As to JYo^es or FigureSy as 
they are ufually called, many of them are never 
ufed in Oratory, fome but feldom, and very fparing- 
ly j others, again, agree naturally with it, particularly, 
the Irony^ Metonymy^ Synechdoche^ and Metaphor. 
Tho' the laft of thefe, for the Reafon before al- 
ledg'd, \s more the Property of Poetry. Some of 
the Figures arc fo familiar, and natural, that they are 
every Day ufed in common Speech, even by the Vul- 
gar, of which Sort we may reckon thofe above, and 
fome others. Metaphors never fail of being beau- 
tiful, when applied with mature Judgment, and a 
lively Wit; that is, when they are drawn from Na- 
ture, conneft Ideas that have a due Relation to e?.ch 

D 2 other, 


other, and are not too much wrcfted to a foreign 
Senfe. But nothing is more infipid, more ridicu- 
lous, or abfurd, when thefe Rules are tranfgrcfs'd in 
the Choice of them ; which is the Cafe, very crften, 
of our modern Writers, to their eternal Di%race. 

Nothing can fliew more the Elegance of Meta- 
phors, and their Agreement with Nature, than thofe 
that are taken from Men and Kving Creatures, and 
applied to Trees and Plants. For as thefe have a fprt 
of Life afcrib'd to them (calPd the vegetative) and 
are really endued with it^ the Tranfition is eafy to 
Creatures of a higher Rank, that are endued with it 
in a more proper Senfe. Hence we hear fo often, 
not only among ihe Poets, but in Profe,and even in 
common Converfetion, of Trees and Plants being 
alive or deaJ^ healthy or fcify. Nay, often human 
Paffions and AfTeftions are attributed to them : 
Plants, in particular (to omit other Inftanccs) are 
jpften faid to love or hate this Soil or that. So Virgil^ 
fpeaking of them, 

^ Sfonte fua qua fe tolluvt in hminis aurat^ 
Ififtecunda quidem^ fed Uta^ & fortia^ furgunt. 
Thofe which unbidden fpring to upper Air, 
Sceril, indeed, but ftrong and healthy rife. 

And afterwards, 

* Exuerint ftlvejlrem aninjum^ cultuque frequentiy 
l?i quafcunque voces arteSy h:iud tarda fequentut. 

Will in Time unlearn 
Their falvage Temper, and not flow obey 
Wich frequent Culture, what your Arc commands. 

Again, in the fame Book, 

^ hfque novos folcs audent fe gramina tuto 
Credere^ nee metuit furgentcs fampinus Avjirot. 

<» C-or. II. 47. 'J^S^- ^*33*-_ 

To 
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To new Suns the Herbs 
Dare truft themfelvcs ; nor aught the tender Vine 
From rMng Aufier fears. 

There are many other Metaphors of different Kinds, 
which tho* xhey may feem, as indeed they are, a ]iu - 
tie of the boldeft, yet are agreeable tO Nature, and 
true Elegance. As that of Vtrgily 

< Infequitttr nimbus feMtum ^ 
A Storni of Foot fucceeds. 

And in another Place, 

^ 1/ toto titrbfJa aelo 

Tempefias telorun^^ ^ fsrreus htgfuit imher. 

An Iron Tempeft, and a Srorm of Dares 
Hovers aloft, and blackens all the Sky. 

Thefe lofty Metaphors, however, are to be ufed with 
great Judgment, for fear they (hould feem too far 
fetch'd, and the Style more fwelling than weighty. 

As I am now upon the Subjeft of Figures, I can't 
help making a Remark or two on thofe Books of 
Rherorick that arc ufually read in Schools. They 
contain, indeed, many Things of Ufe, and worchy 
of Obfervation: But furely there's no Necefii y 
that an Arp defigned for the Refinement of the Minds 
of Youth, fliould be treated of in fo rough a Me- 
thod, fo full of dry, logical Definitions, as muft be 
hard for Boys to underftand, and much harder to re- 
member. Nor is there any Need of all thofe Sub- 
diviiions of Figures, one under another, which, 
when Boys have once made themfelves Mailers of, 
before they have Judgment enough to ufe them, 
they think their Bufinefs is to adorn their little Per- 
formances with thefe fort of Flowers, as they call 
them^ and fling them in, at any Rate, without any 
Regard to Propriety : Their Stylc,by being thus ovcr- 

« Jgn. VII. 793. ^ XIL 283. 
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charged, as it were, inftead of appearing with frcfli 
Vigour, abounds only with difagreeable Excrefcen- 
cies. A Knowledge of thefe Things will be mtrch 
better arrived at by Experience, than Precept : And 
every one that is converfant with the bcft Authors, 
^nat reads them with Underftanding, and true Re- 
Ji/h, cannot but be acquainted with all the Figures of 
Speech, and the Art of ufing them, tho' he never 
heard fo much as their Names, or their Definitions. 

It is common with all Sorts of Writers to exprefi 
¥he fame Thing by different' Modes of Speech, and 
fuch Variety is often reckoned a Proof of their Ele- 
gance. Now Poets have in this Particular a greater 
Liberty allow'd them, than any other Writers, for 
the Reafbn I have often mentioned, becaufe their 
Works confift more in Ornament and Decoration. 
But the Exercife of this Liberty ought to be con- 
ducfted with great Judgment and Caution ; left, by 
f n ill Ufe of it, the Style grow too luxuriant. The 
juft Medium, and the vitious Extreme, cannot be 
better learnt than by making a Comparifon between 
Virgil and Ovid. Both of them, you'll fee, exprefe 
the fame Thought different Waysj the one never 
fails of Beauty, the other falfly aims at it. Ovid itWs 
you the very fame Thing, in many Words, and fomc- 
times v/ith very little Difference between them; 
llrgil illuflrates one Thing in general^ by diftinguifh- 
fng its feveral Species or Adjunfts, and his Defcrip- 
lion of each is perfedly new. A few Examples, out 
of many, will make this plain. Says OwV, 

' Omjiia fontus erat^ deerant quoque littora ponto. 
For all was Sea, nor had the Sea a Shore. Sandys. 

And in another Place, 

^ O / ego quantum egi! quam vafla fotentia nojira eft! 

'Metamorph. L 292. ^ II. 521. 

What 
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What Feats I've wrought! how mighty is my 
Pow'r! 

And in the next Verfe almoft, 

' Sic eft mea magna potejlas, ' 


So .mighty is my Pow'r. 


In the Sixth Book Nioife magnifying her own Happi- 
neft, and extolling hcrfelf above Meafure, boafls 
thus, 

" Sumfelix ^ quis entm negat hoc ? felixque maneho ; 
Hoc quoque quis dub'ttat ? tutam me copia fecit. 
Major fum quam cui pojjtt lEortuna nocere; &C. 
Excejfere metiim bona jam mea^ &C. 

Thrice happy I, for who can that conteft ? 
Or who deny that I fliali long be bleft? 
By Plenty crown'd I dread no Change of Fate, 
Defpife both Fortune's Friendfliip, and her Hate. 
My Blifs is plac'd above the Reach of Fear, &c. 

But to omit other Inftances, only take a View of 
Narcijfus in the fame Poet, defperately in Love with 
himfelf: 

■ Cunftaque miratuty quibus e/l mifabilis ipfe ; 
Se cufit imprudens^ ^ qui ptohat ipfe probatur. 
Dumque petit ^ petitur^ paritnque accendit ^ at'* 

det: &c. 
Atque oculos idem qui decipity incitat^ error. 

By his own Flames confum'd the Lover lies, 
And gives hirofclf the Wound by which he dies. 

Addifon, 

And afterwards, as if all he had done was nothing, 
he only changes' the Perfon, and brings in N^jni^j 
himfelf fpeaking thus : 

» ir^iz. ^ L. VI. 193. " L. IIL424.. 
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^ Ilk ego fuviy fenfi., nee me meafalllt image '^ 
Uror amore mei^ flammas moveoque^ feroque:^ 
^id faciam'i roger? aime rogem^f qurd delude 

rogabo ? 
^od cupio mecum eji ,• inopem me copia fecit. 

Ah ! wretched me, I now begin, too late, 

To find out all the long perplcx'd Deceit : 

It is myfelf I love, myfelf I fee, 

The gay Deliifion is a Part of me. 

I kindle up the Fires by which I burn, 

And my own Beauties from the Well return. 

Whom fhou'd I court? how utter my Complaint 7\ 

Enjoyment but produces my Reftraint, 

And too much Plenty makes me die for Want. 

Addifon, 

Very juftly may the laft Words, with fome fmall Al- 
teration, be applied to Ovid himfelf, in whom a Fe- 
cundity of Words occafioned a Barrennefi of Senfe. 
How far is this from him, qui nil moUtur inepte^ 
who ne'er attempts a Thought in vain ? Virgil^ I 
mean, much better entitled, in my Opinion, to that 
Characfter, than he for whom Horace defign'd it. 
With how much greater Propriety does that divine 
Poet exprefs the fame Thing in diflfercnt Ways, 
where he defcribes the Manner of Grafting and Ino- 
culating ? 

P Et fape ajterius tamos impune videmus 
Vert ere in alterius ^ mutatamque infta mala 
lEerre pyrum^ ^ prunis lapidofa rubefcere corna. 

Oft too we fee one Tree's ingrafted Sprays 
Change to another's, nor repent that Change. 
The Pear's hard Trunk with alien Apples bend : 
And on the Plumb's the (tony Cornel grew. 

•^463- pGcof. ir.ja. 
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^ Infer it yr vero ex fmtn nucis arbutus borrtda j. 
Et Jleriks flatani malos gejfere valentes^ 
Caftanea fagos-^ arnufque incanuit alho 
Phre fyrty glandemqMe fues fregere fub ulmis. 

But with a Filberd's Twig the prickly Arbutus 
Is grafted : Oft the barren Plane has borne 
The ruddieft Apples : Chefnuts bloom'd on Beech, 
The wild Afli bloffomM with.the Flow'rs of Pearg, 
Snow-white y and Swine crack'd Acorns under 
Elms. 

By this Cotnparifon of Ovid and Vtrgtl^ how tedious 
feen^ the Trifles, and ho\^ oaufeous the Reperirions 
of the former-, how various the Defcriprion, how 
. difFufive, and yet how chafte the Elegance of the 
latter? The one wiih wonderful Art reprefents, as I 
faid, the fame Thing, or the fame Thought, by dif- 
ferent Species or Adjunfts j the other gives you the 
fame Thing, ten Times over, under the very fime 
Species, by changing ihe Words only; from which 
fuperabundant Luxuriance, as his Style muft needs 
want Nerves, fo muft his Readers Patience. I 
would not, however, condemn it throughout ^ lie 
has many Pailages that are worthy of Prnife, and 
fome, of Virgil himfelf Of this Sort is that De- 
fcriprion of the Fate of Niobes Children : 

' JE quitus Ifmenos^ qui matris fatcina quendam 
Trlma Jua fuerat^ certum dum fiedit in orbem 
^adrupedis curfus^ Jpumantiajue era tdercet ; 
Hei Tuihi I conclamat : medioque in feftore fixa 
Tela geritj franifque tnanu moriente remijfis^ 
Jn latus a dextro paulatim defluit armo. 

Of thefe Ifmencsy who by Birth had been 
The firft fair Ifluc of the fruitful Queen, 

^ ;^ 69. » Metam. L. VI. 225. 
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Juft as he drew the Rein, to guide his Horfe . 
Around theCompafiof the circling Courfe, 
Sigh'd deeply, and the Pangs of Smart exprefs'd. 
While the Shaft (luck engorg'd within his Bread : 
And the Reins dropping from his dying Hand, 
Gently he fell upon the yielding Sand. 

Croxall. 

But in many Places, it muft be own'd, he is guilty of 
that Luxuriance I juft now mentioned,* I cannot, 
therefore, fufBciently wonder at their Ignorance, 
who prefume to compare him to Virgil. But of this, 
perhaps, I fliall have a more convenient Oppor* 
tunity hereafter ; when I make a farther Compa- 
rifon between fome other Authors. I beg Leave, 
at prefent, as I have cited a remarkable Place out of 
VtrgiPs Georgics^ to prefent you with one or t\#o 
more, that are no lefs deferving your Attention : f 
am fure, nothing can fliew the Force and Elegance 
of the poetic Style, more than what that Model of 
Pef feftion has left us, eyen upon the plaineft, and 
moft ignoble Subjeft. Among his Precepts of Agri- 
culture, he gives you thefe,in the following Words: 

• Sape etiam fitriks incendere profuit agros^ 
^tque levem Jiipulam crepitantibus urere fiammis, 
Sisve inde occultas vires ^ pabula terra 
Finguia concipiunt j Jive illis omne per ignem 
Excoquitur vitiuMy atque exudat inutilis humor : 
Seu plttres calor ille vias^ ^ cjeca reJaxat 
Spir amenta^ novas veniat qua fuccus in herbaSy 
Seu durat magis^ ^ venas aftringit hiantes^&cc. 

Oft too it has been gainful found, to burn 
The barren Fields with Stubble's crackling Flames. 
Whether from thence they fecret Strength receive, 
Aiid richer Nutriment : Or by the Fire 

fGeor.I. 84. 

All 
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All latent Mifchief, and redundant Juice, 
Oozing fweacs off j or whether the fame Heat 
Opens che hidden Pores, that new Supplies 
Of Moifture may refrelh the recent Blades : 
Or hardens more, and with aftringent Force 
. Clofes the gaping Veins : ^c, 

Norhing can exceed the Beauty of this Paflage, unlefi 
that where he defcribes the various Methods of Graft- 
ing and Inocularing: 

* Kec modus infer ere^ atque oculos imfonere pmfkx'y 
Nam qua fe medio trudunt de cor t ice gemma^ 
E^ tenues rumpunt tunicas^ anguflus in ipfo 
Fit nodo fuus j hue aliena ex arbore germen 
Includunt^ udoque docent inolefcere lihro. 
Aut rurfum enodes trunci refecantur^ cf* ^^^e 
Finditur in folidum cuneis via : deij^de feraces 
Tlatita immittimtur j iiec longum tempus^ ^ ingent 
Exiif adccelum ramis felicibus arbos^ 
Miraturque novas frondes^ ^ non fua poma^ 

- Nor fingle is the Manner to ingraft, 
Or to inoculate. For where the Gems 
Bud from the middle Bark, and gendy burft 
The filmy Coats j ev'n in the Knot is made 
A fmall Incifion : From an alien Tree 

. An Eye is here enclos'd, and taught to grow 

. Congenial, blending with the humid Rind- 

. Or elfe into the knotlefs folid Trunk 
They force a Cleft with Wedges ; then infert 
The fertile Sprigs: Nor long the Time j toHeav'n* 
The Tree wi^li loaden Branches flioors away. 
Admires new Leaves, and Apples noi her Ovvn. 

I I'iOpe i iliall defcrvc your Pardon for producing 
thefe Examples j rhey are of no ordinary Nature^,- 
for that very Reafon becaufc their Subjcsit is fo. I 

\ Geor. II. 73. 
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know very well, how abfurd it would be to repeat to 
you, upon this Head, all the beautiful Paflages that 
occur in the beft Poets : What elfe would this be, 
but to tranfcribe the greateft Part of them ? But I 
thought it not improper to give you thefe Specimens 
from the Georgics^ that you might view in them the 
Force of Poetry and Virgily who was able to throw 
fuch a Splendor upon fo mean Materials, and make, 
them at once the Pleafure and Envy of Pofteriry. 

To fliun the Repetition of the fame Words, as 
much as poffible, is a Precept not only applicable to 
Poets, but to all other Writers,* becaufe the fame 
Sounds tire the Ears of the Reader. Here thofe Fi- 
gures of Elegance, the Epizeuxis and Anadiplofis^ 
are manifeftly excepted. Some, however, out of a 
Deteftation of this Fault, fall into a greater ; and in 
their Zeal for Variety, by wrefting Words from their 
neural Signification, are guilty of the very worft 
Fault in Writing, Obfcuriry. The beft Writers ne- 
ver run into this Extreme, but chufe rather to re- 
peat the fame Words, than ufe others in an improper 
Senfe, as may be feen very frequently in VirgsL It 
is probable, indeed, a Defire of Elegance firft 
brought in a Diverfity of Words ,• for if Conve- 
nience only were confidered, each Conception of 
the Mind would have but a fingle Word appropri- 
ated to it : Whereas now, in learning a new Lan- 
guage, to our great Trouble we find many Words 
affixed to one Idea, or many Ideas to one Word. 
Nor is Difagreeablenefs of Sound to be avoided only 
in the Repetitipn of the fame Words, but often (for 
the Rule does not always hold) iq ufing different 
Words of the feme Termination. As thefe in Ju-^ 
venal: 

tarda per Jenfa caJavcra prord. 

Tis 
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Tis certain^ in poetical Compofitions we ought 
to have great Regard to Harmony, and to endea- 
vour to captivate the Ear, as well as pleafc the Ima- 
gination of our Readers. For tho' nothii^ is more 
contemptible than verfi/s inepes rerum^ nugitque com 
nwa^ foot Jballow Verfe^ mere bubbling Trijksy thac 
have no other Recommendation but Sound ^ yet 
they err, on the other Hand, who have a. View only 
to theSenfe,and none to the Mufick that fiiould echo 
to it. This was the Cafe of many of our Countrymen, 
of Couley^ particularly, and others of the laft Age; 
who, ftudious only for the Beauty of Thought, neg- 
lefted, or did not rightly underftand the Melody of 
Verle : Till at length our Dryden arofe, who added 
to ^nglijb Poetry what it only wanted. Numbers, 
Harmony, and Accuracy ^ by which Means, if we 
arc not too partial in our Judgment of ourfelves, it 
now bears the Laurel from all the Nations in Europe. 

The beft Poets among the Antients were (blicit>- 
ous about the Difpofal of their Words, as well as 
the Choice of them. It is an Elegance, which, tho^ 
often unobferved, pleafes the Mind infenfibly. And 
yet any one, with the leaft Attention, will perceive, 
that there's not a little Difference, whether the ftme 
Word is placed in one Part of a Verfe, or another. 
How much, for Inftance, woulduhat of Virgil 

. Adtnomt in fanmiSy ^ turbiJa terrtt imago 

fuffer in the Change, if it were read^ 

■ ■ ■ ^ imago turbida turret ! 

Various Examples there are, of this Sort, which 
it would be needlefs to alledge. But I would here 
obferve, that the Harmony of Verfe does not only 
conGft in its being free from all Afpcrity, and flow- 
ing gently with one fteddy Courfe: Some Afperity 
is often necelTary; a Poem may labour for the 

Want 
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Want of, and offend the Ears e\ren with'its Stliooth- 
nefi. Many, therefore, much wrong their Judgment,, 
who prefer Ovid, Claudian^ and others, to Virgil ^ on 
this Account ; becaufe,forrooth,they find lefs Rough- 
nefs in their Verfe : Whereas the very Want of this 
is their Dcfeft; and Virgil does not more excel thetn- 
in Verfification, than in every other Requifite of a 
good Poet. He is generally harmonious, full, and 
fluent i and if he does not always keep one evea 
Tenor, this is not owing to any Inability, but, as we 
obferved before, in another Particular, the Efiedt of 
' his Choice. He knew it would be more grateful to 
his Reader to change, now and then, the ufual 
Smoothnefs of Style, and mix with it fomewhat of 
an agreeable Harflinefs. His Periods, likewife," he 
concludes very varioufly; generally, indeed, where 
the Verfe ends, but often in different Parts of it, 
with this Foot or that, as the Sound requires. In. 
the Conduft of this Variety, of as fmall a Moment 
as it may feem, there's no little Labour, nor loSs 
El^ance. It is rarely aimed at by Ovid^ Claudiany 
StatiuSy and the refl, who fall fhort of Virgil in that 
boafted Sweetnefs of Verfe, whenever his Subject 
demands it of him. It is a great Miftake to think 
0<uid's Negligence is a Matter of Merit, and that his 
Verfes flow with the more Eafe, for his Want of 
Care in their Compofition ; becaufe, as it is urged, 
they are not fo much the Effeft of Study, as of Na- 
ture. Every Excellence in Writing muft proceed 
from both^ the more a Poem is laboured, the more 
natural it (hall often feem , and its StiiEiefs may be 
owing to Negleft. To illaftrate what I have faid of 
Virgi/j by one Example, out of many : In which of 
the aVovemention'd Poets fhall we find any Lines, 
I w:ll not fay that exceed in Harmony and Softnefs 
his Dcfcription oi Orpheus and Eurjdice^ but come 

near 
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near it ? The whole is fweet ; but nothing can be 
more fo than the following Part of it. 

^ Ilia quidem Stygta nahat jam frigida cymha: 
Septem ilium totos perhibent ex ordine menjes 
"Rupe fub detsa^ deferti ad Strymonh undam 
Flevijfey ^ gelidis hac evohijfe fub antris^ 
Mulcentem tigres^ ^ agentem carmine quercus. 
^alis populea moerens Philomela fub umbra 
j^mijfos queritur foetus^ quos durus arator^ 
ObfervanSy nido implumes detraxit ; at ilia 
Flet no^emy ramoque fedens miferabile carmen 
Integrate ^ mtejiis late loca quejiibus implet. 

She^ fhiv'ring, in the Stygian Sculler fail'd : 
He, fev'n whole Months, ^ris ftid, beneath a bleafc 
Aerial Cliffy on Strymon's Defart Bank, 
Wept lonefotne ; and in freeziog Caves revolv'd 
This mournful Tale ; while crouding Oaks admir'd 
His Lays, and Tygers foften'd at the Sound. 

As when, complaining in melodious Groans 
Sweet Vhilomel^ beneath a Poplar Shade, 

Mourns her loft Young j which fome rough Village 

Hind "^ 
Obferving, from their Neft, unfledg'd, has ftole : 
She weeps all Night; and perch'd upon a Bough 
With plaintive Notes repeated fills the Grove. 

In reading thefe, and the like PafTages, how naturally 
may we apply to the Poet, what he does to his 
Daphnis I 

^ Tale tuum carmen nobis ^ divine poeta^ 
^ale fopor fejps in graminc^ quale per afium 
Dulcis aqua faliente jitim rejlinguere rivo. 

Such, heav'nly Poet, is thy Verfe to me. 
As Slumbers to the Weary on the Gra6^ 

" Geor. IV. 506. "^ Eclog, III. 45. 

Such 
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Such 3S frefli purling Rills, in Summer's Hear, 
To thirfty TraveUen. 

And again, 

' Ham neque me tantum vementis fihilus Aujirij 
Nee percujfa juvant fiuBu torn littoray nee qua 
Saxofas inter decurrunt flumna valles. 

For neither does the Breeze 
Of whifp'ring Zephyr^ when it rifes ftclh^ 
Blefs me fo much : Nor Waves that beatthe Shore j 
Nor Rivers, which thro' ftony Vallies glide. 

Whether it was from Chance, or Defign, rhat thefe 
Verfes, by their very Sound, reprefenc the Thing 
they defcribe^ is not worth enquiring. It is cer- 
tain, fome Words are fo naturaUy formed for this 
Purpofe, and Poetry for the proper Difpofal of them, 
that this Felicity can't well be avoided ^ and 'tis to 
Chance alone we are ofien indebted for thefe beau- 
tiful Echo's. Sometimes, however, they are the un- 
doubted Effeft of Art. Whence foever they pro- 
ceed, they frequently occur, and are an ample Proof 
of the Force and Elegance of the poetic Style. That 
of Virgil is well known, where we fee the Ox knock'd 
down, and hear the Noile of his fudden Fall, and 
lumpifli Weight, 

f Sternitury exanimifque tremens procumbit humi 
bos. 

Down falls the Beaft 
Dead, trembling, to the Ground. 

In ^e fame Book, in the Defcription of the Kaval 
Courfe, we haye the following Lines : 

• Ilk inter navemque Gya fcopulofque finantes 
Radit iter laimm interior^ fubitufyue priorem 
Fraterity dr metis tenet aquora tut a reliiiis. 

*Ecj^S2.' 7 Mn,Y.^Su * ;^ 160. 

He 
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He betwist Gyafy and the foiHiding Rocks, 
Interior, skims the Left Hand Way, and fwifc" 
Outftrips his Rival, and beyond the Goal 
Smooth (hoots abng, and gains the fafer Seas. 

What could better exprefe the fwift Motion with 
which the Ship brufh'd by its Rival, and iail'd away 
clear of the Shelves, into the open Sea, In the laft 
Verfe, particularly, the Words feem with their Brisk- 
nefs to protrude one another, and skim away to the 
Gcjal. In another Part of the Defcription the fame 
Image is thus reprcfentcd : 

• Agmine remorum celeriy ventifque lOcatUy 
"Btotm fefit matiay ^ pelago decurrit aperto. 

With his rowing Crowd, 
And all the Winds invited to his Sails, 
Gains the prone Deep, and fwiftly Ihoots away 
Upon the Ocean. 

After this, ft>]lows that beautiftil Coinparifbn of the 
(ailing of this Ship, and the Flight of the Dove^ the 
SwiftneTs and £vennefs.of which is thus moft adaa* 

rably exprefs'd : 

^ ■ ' M4^x dire lapfa quhto 

Hadit iter Itquidumy celeres mqtfe commovet alas. 

Then fmoothly gliding thro' the quiet Air, 
Skims the thin Way, nor moves her nimble Wings. 

On the other Hand, how clearly do we fee the 
diflionourable Tardinefs with which the inglorious 
Ship drags on, after fhe had bulged upon the Rock ? 

* Cum fcvo a fcofulo multa vix arte revulfasy . 
AnaJ^ remify atque ordine debilis unOy 
Irriiam, fuie honore, ratem Sergeftus agebat. 

When with much Art and Pain, 
• Torn ftom the cruel Rock, his Oars half loft, 

• ;► an. ^ ;^ai6. « f 270. 

And 
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And one Side maim'd, Sergeftui tu^d along 
His flow difhonour'd SkifF. 

Can any Thing move flower than the Verfe, or with 
greater Art? But what deferves all Admiration, or ra- 
ther what exceeds it, is, the fame Poet's Defcription 
of the Giants Attempt againft Heaven, by heaping 
Mountain upon Mountain. 

** Ter funt conatt imponere Pelso OJJam 

Scilicet^ at que OJpe frondofum snvolvere Olj/mfum» 

Thrice they aflay'd on VeUon to heave 
Ojfa j on OJfa ftill more high to roll 
YJooiy Olympus, 

How the Verfe labours! Conati imponere ^-^ Velio 
O^w—i- Without any Elifion of the Vowels, it moves 
on with Difficulty, and totters, as ic were, with an un- 
weildy Loid, to reprefent to us the ftupendous Image 
of the {training of the Giants. In the Words, at que 
OJfa frondofum involvere Olympum^ there feems to be 
a Redundancy of Syllables, and we fee in them the 
enormous Superft/ufture rife higher and higher, by* 
one Layer of Mountains heaped upon another. 

Since, then, it is the Nature of Poetry to exprbfe 
the Things it defcribes by the very Sound of the 
Verfe,' how little Share of the Spirit of it haVerhey, 
who, by an unnatural Cpnftraint, Another their 
Thoughts with Words that are dumb to the S.enfe? 
And yet this is a Fault many are guilty of j who will 
fet before you a rapid Torrent in the flow Length 
of an Alexandrine '^ rural Ple?.fures, in Words rhar 
reprefent the Clangor of a Trumpet; the Din of 
War, with the foft and eafy Strain of Elegy 5- the 
Triumphs of Love, with the rough and unpolifii'd 
Addrefsof a Clown; and debafe thisdivine Art with 
a thoufand fuch Contradiftions. A Lover of Vtj'gily 

^ Gcor. L281. 

that 
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that reads him with Difcernment, will never fall into 
thefe, and the like Enormities; for which Reafon, 
'tis from him I produced the feveral Examples that 
have illuftrated each Part of this Diflertation. Nor 
one can have Reaibn to complain of their Number j 
for nothing elfe could have fo difplay'd the hidden 
Charms of Poetry. Let me recommend it, there- 
fore, to my young Audience, who are fired with the 
Love of fo engaging an Art, to make him the Bent 
of all their Care and Application; let Virgil be oftenf 
in your Hand, and never out of your Thoughts^ 

l^o&iftna verfate manUy verfate diurna. 

Read him by Day, and meditate by Night. Pofe. 

It is a common Opinion, that thofe mu- sixfb 
tilated Verfes that occur up and down in i^ffute 
the MneiSy were left fo by the Author out 
of Defign, and to add a certain Beauty to his Style. 
I am rather inclined to think them the Marks of an 
imperfeft Work, and that ihey would have been 
fill'd up by the Author, if he had put his laft Hand 
to that divine Performance. It is an agreed Point, 
that the Georgia are more correft than the Mneis ; 
now in them we don't find any of thefe Mutilations, 
and in the ^neis one that leaves the Senfe imperfeft. 
In a Place or two, indeed, fome feeming Reafon 
may be affign*d for this fudden breaking off; v/a. to 
reprefent more naturally the Thing in Defcription. 
As in this ; 

* It alt am non ffonte fequor ^ 

'Tis with Regret I feek 
Th' !/«//«» Coafts. 

Tho' even here, I would obferve by the Way, the 
unalterable Refolution of AHj^eas^ and his abrupt 

« ^n. IV. 361. 

leaving 
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leaving tlie Queen, might have been expre&d as 
well, if his Speech bad ended where it does now, 
and the Verfe beea continued on afcenvards. It is 
(pertain, no good Account can be given of rooft of 
thefe Hiatus's y and therefore in is very difikult ra 
find out the Elegance of tliem. There roay be a 
Grace, poflibly, in fome fceming-Dcfefts ; as in rhofe 
falfe Quantifies, which Virgii fometimes, bur (pa- 
ringly admits, to awaken in his Reader an Attention 
to the Rules of Poetry, by fo becoming a Violation 
of them. But tho' a Lifp, a Mde, or a flight Call 
of the Eye, may add new Beauties to the Beautiful, 
Lamenefs and Deformity never can. 

But whatever is the Determination concerning 
Virgil (for I would not be too peremptory in mine) 
modem Writers, and efpecially thofe of our own 
Country, take, undoubtedly, too great a Liberty in 
imitating him, who purpofely leave many half Lmes, 
both in their Englijb and Latin Poems. This is often 
but an Indulgence of their Sloth ^ (bmetimes of 
their Want of Words, or of Wit; they leave part 
of a Verfe, becaufe they know not how to finifli it ; 
and fometimes, perhaps, it is owing to an Affe&ation 
of Elegance. To me, I muft confcfe, thefe Gaps, in 
Reading, are always offcnfive ; not to (ay abfurd and 
ridiculous. But fo it is, they receive a SanAion, it 
feems, from the Authority of VirgiL Allowing he 
left fome defignedly, it does not follow our Writers 
have a Pretence to the fame Liberty. They ftiall 
have it in abundance, if they'll attempt another 
Janets. In the mean Time, I would have them 
conlider a little the Difference between a Poetical 
Effiy, and an Epic Poem \ or if that be their At- 
tempt, the Diiterence, ftill, between theirs and 

Nor are they guilty of left Preemption, who, un- 
der the facred Name of Vtrgil^ arrogantly tranfgrefs 

the 
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the Laws of <29Antky. in the Courfe of a long 
Work, that requires the greateft Nicety and Con^ 
duft, fuch a Liberty, when ufed with Caution and 
Moctefty, is not only excufeable, but elegant: But 
what is this to our little poetical BufinelTes ? In vain 
is Virffl here alledg'd, of all Authorities the greateft, 
or Cafura^ of all Figures the ufefuUeft! Tis true, 
that immortal Poet ufes this Licenfe fometimes, not 
only in the Mneis^ but in the Georgics^ and even in 
the Eclogues : The Prince of Poets, and the great 
Arbiter of Verfe, might claim a difcretionary Power 
of fufpending the Laws of it, as he faw Occafion ; 
but for us to invade his Prerogative, under Pretence 
of imitating his Example, is the fame as if a Subje<ft 
fliould ufurp the Authority of a King, and juftify 
himfelf by that very Authority. We are not, how- 
ever, totally debarr'd this Liberty ; nor yet indulged 
it in the fame Degree with Vtrgil; much lefs ought 
we to extend it beyond him. 

Scarce any Thing is of greater Difficulty, or Mo- 
ment, in the poetic Style, than the true Ufe of Epi- 
thets. Nothing loads a Poem, or tires the Reader 
more, than too great a Redundancy of them. Now 
they are always redundant, unlefs their Subflantives 
receive from them either new Ideas, or fome lUu- 
ftration and Ornament too of their own. And yet 
with the Obfervation of thefe Rules, it is poffible 
they may be redundant, that is, a Poem may be 
clogg'd with too rnany of them. I fliall lay before 
you fome Examples of both Kinds of Epithets j and 
fhall take Care to make Choice of fuch as may not 
only illuftrate the Point before us, but many other 
Beauties of the poetic Style. 

Of the former Sort of Epithets, that add new and 
diftindl Ideas to their Subftantives, the following 
Verfes will furnifli many. In VirgiPs moft admi- 
rable Defcription of the Plague raging among the 

Cattle, 
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Cattle, in the third Book of the Georgics^ we have 
thefe Lines: 

' Sape in honore De£m medio J^ans hofiia adatam^'^ 
Inter cttnftantes cecidst moribunda mnijiros. 

Oft Handing at the Altar, and with Wreaths, 
And woolly Fillets bound, the Vidim Bull, 
In the mid Honour of the Gods, fell dead 
Between the ling'ring Sacrificer's Hands. 

And a few Lines after : 

8 Labitut infelix Jludiorumy atque immemor berba 
Vi^or equus. 

Unhappy of his Toils, the Vidor Steed 
Sinks, and forgets his Food. 

Again : 

' Turn vero ardentes oculiy atque attraHus ab alto 
SpirituSy interdum gemitu gravis y imaque longo 
Ilia Jingultu tendunt ; it naribus ater 
Sanguis^ ^ obfejjas fauces premit affera lingua. 

His Eyes are all inflam'd ; from his deep Breaft 
His Breath with Labour heavesj long Sobs and 
, . Groans 
Diftend his Entrails : From his Noftrils drops 
Black ropy Gore, and to his Jaws his Tongue 
Clotted with Filth, and Pucrefadion, cleaves. 

Afterwards : 

* Eccel autem duro fumans fub vomer e taurus 
Concidity ^ mixtum fpumis^omit ore cruorem^ 
Extremofque ciet gemitus : it triflis arator^ 
Mcerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum^ 
^tque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 

Smoking beneath the Plough the fturdy Sreer 
Falls down, and fpues a Flood of Gore and Foam, " 
;l'486. 6j^498. ^ ;^ 505. ';^ii5. 

And 
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A^idgroans his laft: The penfive Hind unyokes 
His mourning Fellow Lab'rer, and amidft 
Th' unfinifli'd Furrow leaves the flicking Share, 

In the forementionM Defcription of the Fate of Or^ 
pheus and Eurydice : 

^ llUy quts e^ me^ inquity miferam^ ^ te perdidit^ 

Orpheu? 
§lutstantus furor? en! iterum crudeUa retro 
Tata vacant y conditqtte natantia lumina fMnus. 
yamq^ue vale , feror tngenti circumdata noUe^ 
Jnvalidafque tibi tendenSy heu f non tua^ palmasi, 

She, Who, my Orpheus, who 
Has Me unfortunate and Thee undone? 
What Fury This ? Again the cruel Fates 
Remand me back,- Sleep feals my fwimming Eyes. 
And now Farewel ; With Darknefs round enclos'd 
I flit away j and vainly ftretch to Thee 
(Ah Tnow no longer Thine) thefe helplefi Hands. 

In thefe Examples there are only two Epithets, viz. 
ater and duro, the fecond Sort of which I fliallfpeak 
of prefently. But the reft, you may obferve, as in 
cun&antes miniftros, equus irfelix ftudiorum, ardentes 
ocuH, afpera lingua^ defixa aratra, ^c. add a new 
Idea, quite diftinft from the general Nature of the 
Subftautive, and rifmg from the fpecial Adjuncts and 
Circumftances of the Thing defcribed. 

The fecond Sort of Epithets are thofe, that arc 
not fb diftant from the general Nature of the Sub- 
ftantivcs, and yet not perfeftly coincident with it j 
but bring with them Light and Ornament, tho' not 
new Ideas. As in the abovemention'd Defcription 
of Virgil: 

^ Timidi dama, cervique fugaces. 


Kunc iiiterque canes, ^ circum te^a vagantur. 
k Geor. IV.493. » L. III. 539. 
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Naw the tiin'rous Hinds and Deer 
Among the Dogs,«nd round the Houfes^ rove. 

And in the firft ^neid : 
* Nimiorum 4n patriamy hca fatta furentibus Au^- 

JEoliam venit^ hlc vafio rex M^lus antrp 
"^ lauSantes ventosy iemfefiatefjue frnwrns 
Imperio fremt. 

• The Goddefs to JEolia comes. 

The Land of ScorniB, v^iere ftruggltng Gofts of 

Air 
Engender : Here, in his capacious Cave, 
Great jEo/us with ablbluce Command 
Controls, imprifons, and confines in Chains, 
The noily Tempefts, and reloftant Winds. 

In timiJi dama^ cervi fiigaces^ and tempeflates fo^ 
noYdSy the Epithets we fee are of near Affinity with 
the Subftantives; for they cx'prefs fome Adjunfts,or 
Properties, which are always inherent in them. 
7'herefore are of a difierent Kind from trijlh ara- 
tror^ natantia Ittfmna^ invalidas palmas^ and the reft 
above cited, that exhibit Ideas totally diftinft from 
the univerfal Nature of the Subjeft, and agree with 
it only pro hie ^ nunc^ as the Schoolmen fpeak. 
The Epithets of this diftinA Kind entenain the Mind 
with a more agreeable Variety \ but thofe of the 
other require, perhaps, more Care and Judgment in 
the proper Choice of them : For tho' they border 
upon the general Namre of their Subftantives, ex- 
preffing, as we faid, fome of their inherent Qualities ; 
yer, we likewife obl'erved, they don't perfeftly co- 
incide with them, but exprefs an Idea fomewhat 
different, f nd yet not totally fo. Thtfe ExprefBons, 
for Inftance, the fearful Deer^ and the loud Tempefis^ 

™ ^n. I.5J. 

are 


are not like thofe Abfurdities we fliall have.Occafion 
hereafter to expofe j fuch as burning Tire^ cold Iccy 
which are but other Words for hot Heat^ and cold 
'Cold; but reprefent to us fome ffecial^ and left $/" 
yJ/^Z/WAdjunfts of • their Subftantivesj and therefore 
are not to be indifcriminately ufed upon every Occa- 
fion, but then only, when tifcy are agreeable to the 
Nature of the Subjed. For Inftance, becaufe Vlr^ 
gil has faid, the fearful Deer^ and flitting Stags^ it 
by no means follows that thefe Epithets are always 
applicable, whenever Stags or Deer (hall happen to 
be tnention'd. In the Place he ufed them, they were 
proper,becaufe the Wonder of what he was defcribing 
turiiM wholly upon the Circumftance they defcribe, 
a;/«. that the Plague, which was common to all the 
Beads, brought them all to fuch an Equality and 
Unanimity, that even thofe that were by Nature 
fearfuly and formed for 'Blighty aflbciated with fuch 
as lived upon Rapine and Slaughter. - So, again, be- 
caufe the fame Author has Luftantes ventos^ tempe^ 
fatefque fonoras^ we are not to conclude we may 
xAt the fame Epithets, with the fame Words, at any 
Time. He made Choice of them to remind his 
Reader of the Difficulty of Molus*s Province to re- 
ftrain the Impetuolity of the boifterous Winds. 

Upon riiis Occafion, I cannot but think, the Gra- 
dus ad Farnajfunty and other Books of that Stamp, 
no fmall Prejudice to Learners. Here Boys meet 
with Heaps of undifttnguift'd Epithets, and fyno- 
nymous Words, before they are come to Maturity 
of Judgment* to make a proper Choice of them^ 
and confequently blindly pick out fuch as the Hiatus 
of the Verfe requires, with little Regard to Scnfe, 
and leG to Propriety and Elegance. By relying upon 
thefe Helps, they give themfelves up to Sloth, their 
Ideas are confounded, and their Judgments corrupted. 
The Patrons of thefe fort of Books have nothing to 
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urge in their Defence, but that by facilitating the 
Scholar's Pains, they allure him to that Study, which 
he would otherwife have declined, on account of its 
Difficulty. Bur, before thefc Helps were thought of, 
Poetry was in as flourifliing a Condition as in our 
Time j and it feems much more advifeable for the 
Boys to receive all pr<^er Afliftances from their Ma- 
tter, or School-fellows, than from thefe Fa/dcuU. 
To banifli them from the Schools, would only have 
this Confequence ; that it would put the Youth upon 
reading the belt Poets, in order to whet their Ima- 
gination, and ripen their Judgment. If thefe Books 
are to any allowable, let them be indulged, not to 
Boys, but to confirm-'d Poets, who have Judgment 
enough to feleft proper Words out of them. But to 
ihefe fuch childifh Helps are contemptible. All 
Things, therefore, confider'd, it would be no Difad- 
vantage to Poetry, if the Gradus ad Tarnajfum^ Flo- 
res Foetarupl^ Elegantta Toetica^ and the other The-- 
fciuruis of thb Nature, were committed to the 
Flames, or for ever buried in Oblivion. But to 
return : 

There are other Epithets, of fo general a Nature, 
that in all poetical Defcriptions they are always appli- 
cable lo^ their Subftantives, and yet are different 
from thofe I juft now mentioned, that perfedly co- 
th'cide with them. As in Virgil: 

A yamque ruhefcehat f adits mare^ ^ atherjs ah alto 

Aurora in rojeis fulgehat lutea higis. 

And now the Ocean redden'd with the Rays; 

And in her rofy Car the blufliinj Morn 

Shone from the Sky. ' 

And in Ovid: 

• Ecce ! vigil nitido patefecit ah ortu 

■ itn. VII. 2 J. " Mctam. IL 112. 
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Purpureas AtfTora firesy eJ* plena rofarum 
jitria. 

Soon as the Morn, in orient Purple dreft, 
Unbarr'd the Portals of the rofeate Eaft. 

Fope.OdyflV.j^ii. 

The Epithets, /i//M, rofeiSy ligil^ purpureas ^ ^c. may 
always be ufed,in the Defcription of a bright Morn- 
ing : And the fame Thing may be obferv'd of ge- 
neral Dcfcriptions of the Night, the four Seafons of 
the Year, and the like. 

There are others, again, of a middle Kind between 
the two Sorts of Epithets I have above laid down ; 
which tho' they do nor add to their Subjecb iiftinli 
IdeaSy yet are much farther off (torn the general Na- 
ture of them, than thefe I have here mention'd. Of 
this Sort are the following in the forcmention'd De- 
fcription of the Plague among the Cattle. 

P Hinc lati vituli vulgo moriuntur in herhh^ 
Et dulces animas plena ad prafepia reddujit. 

In ,ev*ry Pafture, on the. verdant Grafs, 

The Calves all die, and render their fweet Souls 

Before the plenteous Racks. 

And again : 

^ Ni^/r umjfra altorum nemorum^ non mollia poffunt 
Vrata mover e anhnum^ non qui per faxa volutus 
Purior ele&ro campum petit arnnis. 

No Shades of Groves, no graflfy Meads can move 
His Soul -J nor Streams, which rolling o'er the 

, Stones, 
Purer than Cryftal, glide along the Fields. 

In general it is true, but not always, that Herbs are 
pjful. Meadows yif/. Rivers ^rf, and the Breath of 
Calves fweet. 

P Geor. Ill, 494. s ^^ 5Z0, ^ 
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Thefe are the general Rtrtes, and fuch as^are rarely ' 
or never to be tranfgrefe'd, in the Choice of Epi- 
thets : But to infert them only to fill up a Verfe, 
when they are entirely idle and ufelefs, and the De- 
fcription is neither advanced, heightened, or illuftra- 
ted by them, is the greateft Fault almoft a Writer can 
be guilty of. From hence the Style is barren and 
jejune 'j the Senfe relaxed and enervated. Arid yet 
this Fault, great as it is^ not only Boys, but fome 
even of the Ancients, and many of our modem Wri- 
ters, run into. Buchanan^ in his Paraphraftical Ver- 
fipn of the Pfalms, has thefe Verfes : 

' Dum procul a patria^ ^^ftf, Bahylonis in om, 
"Bluminis ad liquidas forte fedemus a^uas. 

Two Lines 'after he goes on thus : 

FlevimuSy e5* $emitus lufiantia verba repreffit^ 
Inque Jinus liqutda decidit imber aqua. 

We had no Occafion to be reminded once^ much lefs 
fwhe^ in the Compafs- of five Verfes, that Water 
was liquid'^ 'tis a Circumftance that ferved as little 
for the Information of the Reader, as for the lUu- 
ftration of what the Poet was defcribing. Ovid is 
often guilty this Way j as in the following Verfe: 

*Eque fagittifera prompft duo tela pharetra. 

Two fatal Shafts 
Forth' from his j^rrovj-bearing Quiver drew. 

To produce more Inftances, would be ne^dlefs: 
Ohe'fmall Scruple, I confefs, arifes to me upon this 
Head, from obferving that Horace and Firgil feem to 
ufe fome few of thefe redundant Epithets ; and 'twas 
for this Reafon I faid above, the Rule I had laid 
down ought rarel/ or never to be violated. Bat 
whatever we determine concerning thofe great Au- 

V Pfal. cxxxvii. ^ Metam. I. 468. 
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thotUies (for I know noc how to impeach them) ic is 
certain they very (paringly allow themfelvcs this Li- 
berty j and the Writers, perhaps, of that Age, paid ib 
great a Veneration to Horner^ that they, (ometimes 
affe<fted even to imitate his Faults, Notwithftand- 
ing, therefore, this Exception, (and what Rule is 
without one ?) I naay venture to affirm, that the Laws 
I propofed, in relation to Epithets, ought punftually 
to be obferved. It is farther to be noted, that the 
Words m^uSy tuusy and.^j, (which are not properly 
Epithets) are often brought into a Verfc out of Idle- 
ne(^, only to fill it up, and make it fiat and languid. 
'J^hus O'vidy in the Story of Fbaetouy 

* — - Balanarumqu^, frementem 
AgdBona fuis immania terga lacertis. 

Hhnfelf ^gaop with his Hgpd doQs guide 
A Whale's enormous Bulk. 

^ Turn faur ora fuiyan*^ mfdicamim nstL 
Cautigit. ' ■ 

Then o'er his o^n Son's Face a Tindlure pours. 

And afterwards : 

^ Vtxqite fws burner is c anient em fufiimt axem* 

In the pentameter Verfe thefe Pronouns, it is well 
known, are remarkably ferviceable to conftitute the 
laft Foot I but it is one of the pooreft Expedience 
that can be thought of! 

I laid that Hom^/s Faults were, perhaps, (hidioufly 
imitated by the beft Writers j for if Hornet may at 
this Time of Day be criticized upon, it would be* 
hard to affign a Reafon. for the Frequency of his* 
Epithets, many of which are iniignificant and fuper- 
fluous, or to ihew wherein conlKls the Elegance of 
thefe fort of Expreffions, and innumerable others of 

'L. II. 9, 10. ''f\iz- •" ^ Z29. 
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the like Nature, that occur up and down in him*.' 

Sad retiring to the (bunding Shore, 
O'er the wild Margin of the Deep he hung. Pope. 
AfyA:«>iro;H§u, white arm'd J^«w 
/3o5a-if flrmia H^«, her fuU-ey'd Majefty. 

Thefe are Difficulties I only propofe, not prefuming 
to ailert any Thing againft the ancienteft, and almoft 
the Prince of Poets. 

. On the other Hand, they are under no leis an Er- 
ror, that will admit only of veryfe*iu EfithetSy and 
arrogantly baniih. the Ufe of them. It is certain, 
they are not only wonderfully adapted to Defcrip- 
tion, but fo peculiarly to Poetry, that the Beauty of 
its Style chiefly confifts in them. They exhibit to 
the Mind Ideas of ^alities in the Concrete^ (as the 
Logicians- fpeak) which ftrike the Imagination no 
lefs than thofe that are exprefs'd in the AbfraB. 
*Tis plain, from what appears above, that the Wri- 
tings of the bed Poets are full of them, and parti- 
cularly yirgiPs. But tho' the Examples already al- 
ledg'd might feem fufficienr, yet I beg Leave to add 
a very remarkable one, where every Subftantive has 
i:s proper Epithet, to heighten and adorn the Sen(e. 
1 he Paflage 1 mean is at the Beginning of the cele- 
brated Defcription of the Infemsd Shades : 

* Vefiihulum ante ipfum^ frmtfj[ue in fauciius arciy 
Ln^ufy c^ ultrices pofucre tuhilia Cur a j 
TalUntefque habitant Morbi, trijlifque SeneBus^ 
Et Metus^ e^ malefuada 'Barnes^ ^ turpis EgeflaSy 
(Terribiles viju forma f) Letumque, Labor j[uey 
Turn confanguineus leti Sopor y ^ mala mentis 

• What can be faid for them, fee in Mr, Pofi^ Pre- 
face to the Iliad. * ;^ a73. 

Gaudra^ 
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Gaudidy mortiferumque adverfo in limine ^elliwt ; 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalamic ^ Difcordia demefiSy 
Viper eos crines vittis innexa cruentis. 
In medio ramos annofaque btachia pandit 
Ulmus ofacuy ingens ; quam fedem fomnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt^ foliifque fib omnibus harent, 

Juft in the Entrance and firft Jaws of Hell, 
Grief and revengeful Cares their Couches plac'd y 
And pale Difeafes, querulous old Age, 
Fear, ill-perfuading Hunger, and foul Want ; 
(Forms dreadful to behold) and Death, and Pain; 
And Sleep akin to Deaths the Mind's falfe Joys y 
The Furies Iron Bed; and Difcord wild, 
Her vip'rous Locks with bloody Fillets bound. 
Full in the midft a tall and dusky Elm 
Difplays its Boughs,and aged Limbs : This Seat 
(Such is the Fame) fantaftick Dreams poflefe, 
■ And ftick beneath the Leaves. 

We meet with but few Lines of this Poet free from 
Epithets; many have two, and fome three: Nay, 
fomecimes 'tis the Height of Elegance to join more 
to the fame Subftantive, without a Conjundion be- 
tween: As, 

^ M^nfirum horrendumy informey ingens. — — • 
An Eyelefs Monfter, hideous, vaft deform ! 
* — Jjoricam ex are rigentemy 


Sanguineamy ingentem. 

The CorQet ftifF with Brafs, 
Sanguine, iromenfe. 

A Style, therefore, deftitute of Epithets, will gain no 
more Admirers, than a Body made up of nothing but 
Nerves and Bones : And as the Beauty of this con- 
fiftsnn not being too much emaciated, nor yetovei:- 
charged with Flefli ^ fo does that of the other in a 
7 JEn. in. 638, ^ L. VIIL 62 1, 622. 
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juft Proportion of thefe fort of Adjunfts, when they 
are neither wanting, nor too much abound. Verbs 
and Subftantives I fuppofe to be in Style, what Bones 
and Nerves are in a Body,- becaufe they contain 
more Strength, tho' not more Beauty than Epithets; 
which therefore, whenever Emphafis and Energy is 
required, are totally omitted.. Thus Virgil: 

* AuJe^ hofpes^ contemnere opefy ^ te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo. 

Dare tofcorn Wealth,braveGueft; prefume thyfelf 
Worthy to emulate a God. 

Andsgain: 

^ ** Eft hie J eft animus lucis contempt or ^ ^ ijium 
§!ut vita bene credit emi^ quo tendis^ honorem. 

Here too, here dwells a Soul that with Contempt 
Regards this vital Air, and thinks with Life 
That Fam^ well bought, to which thy Soul afpires. 

And at the Conclufion of chat admirable Defcriptioa 
of JEneai% Shield made by Vulcan^ thus the divine 
Poet clofes his eighth Book ; 

' TaVia per clypeum VuUani^ dona parentis^ 
^liralur^ rerutnque ignarus imagine gaudety 
At t aliens humero famamijue (^ fata nepotum. 

Such Figures on the broad Vulcanian Shield, 
His Mother's Gift, the Hero pleas'd admires 
In Ignorance j and on his Shoulder high 
Upheaves the Fame and Fortune of his Race? 

The laft Verfe is exprefs'd with all the Strength and 
Weight imaginable, |:)ecaufe without one Epithet. 
The Reafon of this EfFed: feems to be, that Ideas 
in the Concrete are no more than Adjunfts of thofe 
in the Ahjlraft ; now that which fuppons, muft 
needs be ftronger than what is fupported. To the 

• VIII. 364. • !» IX. 205, ^ VIII. 729. 
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ftme Purpofe^ when this is our Aim, all fynoDymous 
Expreffions muft be avoided; for the (horter a|id 
cloier the Style^ the ftrongcr; but the Matter of if, 
by being fpread among a Variety of Words, is thinned^ 
and, confequently, weakened. The Poet, no doubr^ 
is indulged much more in Efxthets and Synpnyma% 
than the Orator; his Province confifting more pe« 
cuUarly in Colouring, Defi^ripcion and Decoration. 
But both of them ought to take Case that thcfe mu« 
fical and bewitching Elegances ate not too redun* 
daiit; for a Style, whether in P(0(e or Verfe, cannot* 
be attended with a gseater Fault than averbofe Luxit- 
riance. 

Some, thro' Ignorance of what an Epithet is, may 
be apt in their Reading to m^ a wrong Enume- 
ration of them ; for all Adjefiives and Farticiples do 
noc (as many think) come under this A{^peUation» 
but thofe only which are annexed to Subftantives, by 
way of Otnofnent and lllujiration'^ not fuch as m^ke 
up the eflential Part of the Defcriptioa In die fol» 
lowing Lines of VifgHy 

* Diver fo inter ea mtfcentur mcenia hdu ; 
Et magis atque tnagis [quajiquam ficreta parentis 
Anchifie Jonms^ arhotibufque 9heSa receffit) 
Clarefiunt fmiPuSy arrnorumqiie ingruit horror. 

Mean whilc,wteh Cries confujs'd the Walls refound: 
And tho* my Father's Palace, feucfd with Trees, 
Stood from the Hurry of the Town retir'd ; 
The Noiie grows loud, and th'uadiftinguiili'dDin 
Of chilling Arms rolls near. 

there is not an Epithet ; neither Jiverfoy fecreUt^ or 
obte&a^ comes und^r that Denomination, but are 

Adjedlives or Participles, of the other Kind. 

** ^n; II. 2gS. 
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« f We come now to enumerate the dtfier- 
r a em Kinds of Style made ufe of by Poets, 
^' and to fliew briefly wherein they confift^ 
foid to what fort of Verfe and Subjed): each is fuit- 
able. To begin, then, with that which is firft in 
Dignity, and therefore ought to be fb in Place ^ the 
fubUme^ I mean, whofe Property it is to cxprefe lofty 
ideas in no vulgar Strain, but with Words (bnorous, 
pompous, and majeftic. This Style is, in the firft 
Place, proper for the Epic Poem,* in the next, to 
fome fort of Odes ,• after that, to Tragedy ; then to 
the feverer kind of Satire; and, in ihort, to all Poems 
of lefi Note, that partake of the Heroic, or the 
*Buskin. There are others that make Excurfions into 
it, fuch as the GeorgicSy and all of the Didacflic, or 
PhiJofophicalXind, whenever they digrefi into a 
;nore noble Field of Matter, to which their Subjeft 
ibmetimes naturally leads them. But to Comedy, 
ihe lower kind of Satire, and Paftoral, it \s never 
4igreeablc > to Elegy very feldom. In behalf of the 
firft of thefe, that Place of Terence will be urged, 
which Horace feems to have had in his View, when 
he (ays, 

* Inter dum tamen ^ vocem Comadia tollit. 

Yet Comedy fometime^ may raife her Voice. JR»/r. 

Uut this Rage of Chremes^ which Horace mentions, is 
not, perhaps, fo much an Inftance of a Comic Sub- 
lime, as of a borrowed Tragic Fury. In relation 
to Paftoral, if Virgih fourth Eclogue be objefted, I 
anfwer, that the Poet himfelf confeffes he leaves his 
•proper Subjcft for a more lofty one,* and begins his 
ioc;m with a fort of an Apology for it : 

Sicelides Mufa^ pauhmajora canamus ; 

Kon omnes arbujia juvant^ humilef^ue myrica^ 

« Art. Poet, if 9J. 
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Sicilian Mufes, raife a lofcier Strain ; 

Not all in Groves and lowly Shrubs delight. 

Not that I fuppofe Paftoral totally to rejeft the Sub- 
lime, as I ihall have Occafion to ihew more fully 
hereafter. 

For the prefent, I fuppofe, it will fuffice to pro- 
duce one or two Inflances, out of innumerable, of 
the Style we are upon. In the fecond JEneid^ VenuSy 
(hewing her Son what Gods were united for the De* 
ftruAion of Troy^ gives us this Specimen of it : 

' N<9» tihi Tyndaridis fades invifa 'Lacana^ 
Culfatupve FariSy Divum inc/ementia, Divunfy 
' Has ever fit ofeSyfernitque a culmine JYojam. 

rVis not lyndarianHeUifs hated Form, 

Nor much Warned Faris^ Heav'n, inclement 

Heav'n 
Overturns this Realm, and levels tow'ring TYoy^ 

And a little after : 

^ Hie uhi disjeHas moleSy avulfaque /axis 

Saxa videsy mijlo^ue undantem fulvere fumum ^ 

Neptunus muroSy magnoque emota tridenti 

Fundamenta quattty totamque a fedihus urbetn 

Eruity hie funo Scaas faeviffima port as 

Frima tenet y fociumque furens a naviius agmen 

Ferro accmSa voeat. 

yam fummas arcet Tritonia (refpice) Fallas 

Infedity nimho effulgenSy ^ Gorgone fava, 

Ipfe Fater Danais anhnoSy virefque fecundas 

Sufficity ipfe Deer in Dardana fufitat arn:^, ^ 

Here, where you feethat RiibbilTi, Heaps confus'cf. 
Stones wrench'd from Scones, and thick redound- 
ing Smoke 
Blended with Clouds of Duft ,• great Neptune fliikes 
The Walls, and with his mafly Trident heaves 

f JEn. II. 60 1. 8;f'6o8w 
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The City from its deep Foundations. There 
Relentlefe Juno^ girt wicb Steel, has feiz'd 
The Scaan Gates j and raging from their Skips 
Calls her confederate Forces. 
Next' (that Way bend thy Eyes) the lofty Tow^r^ 
TVitonian PalUs has po£[e(s'd> there fits^ 
With her dire Gorg4>n. In a beamy CloMd^ 
Effulgent yove himfclf the Grecian Troops 
With Courage, and new Strength fupplies ^ hisujColf 
Excites the Gods agatnft the Dardan, Arms. 

Again, a few Lines after : , 

* Dixerat ; fir fpiffi^ neSis fr candhdit umbrisi. 
Apparent dira facies^ inimkaque Tyoj^ 
Numina magna. Dskm, 

She faid ^ and in th'involving Shades retir'd : 
The direful Shapes appear, and Foes to Troy^ 
Forms of the-awful Gods. 

And in the laft Book, the Poet thus introduces Mneaf 
going to engage with Turnus : 

* At pater ^neas^ andito nomine Turnip 
Beferit ^ muros^ ^ funmias deferit arces*^ 
Tracipitatque moras omneSj opera omnia rumpit^ 
JLatitia exultant^ horrendnmque intonat armis. 
But Prince Mneas^ hearing Turnus" Name, 
Fcarfakes the Walls, forfakes the lofty Tow'rs, 
Breaks all Delay, all other Toil ^ with Joy 
Exults ," and thunders terrible in Arms. 

Inftcnces of this Sryle fill every Page, almoft, of the 
JEnis-^ and in the Odes of Horace are very frequent^ 

^ y'**ft^^ ^ ^^^^cem propojiti v'runiy 
Ncn civium ardor prava jubentium^ 

* ii 620. ; XII. 697, k i. in. od. 3: 
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MenPe quatit filUo'^ neq^e Au^ 

Dhx mftneti turbidtts Adfia^ 
Nee fulminantit magna yovts^warms : 
Si fr^us. iUabatur a^it^ 
Imfavidffm ferien$, ruinai 

The Man wbofo Principles are true. 

In Heart refoVd to aft arigbt. 
Nor impious Faftion^ maddiog^Crevj 
Nor frowningTyrant <iari affight ^ 
UnHiaken, lik« a Tow'r he ftands, and brayei 
The Impotence of great or little Slaves. 

The Elements may war around. 

Fierce Winds may rave, huge Billows roll, 
Jove's Lightning flafli, his Thunder found, ' 

And,.fliock the World but not his Soul: 

He Nature's Wreck can view, without Surprize, 
Amidft the fliining Ruin of the Skies. T. Hare. 

Claudian^ tho' his Style is frequently too ^veiling, 
and borders upon the Bombaft, yet often hits upon 
the true Sublime : Thus in the celebrated Defcrip- 
tion of the Viftory which the Emperor Theodojius 
gained, by the Advantage of the Winds : 

^ Te propter^ gelidis Aquih de monte procellis 
Ohruit adverfas acieSy revolutaque tela 
Vert'tt in autores^ ^ Ufrhine repft^lit bajias. 
O ! nirrmm dilefte Deo ; cui fundit ab ant f is 
JEolus armatas hyemesy cut milt fat atheVy 
'Et conjurati veniunt a4 clajjica vextt. 

For thee the friendly North in fecial Show'rs, 
Wide o'er the hoftile Troops his Fury pours. 
To their hunch'd Jav'lins points a backward Road, 
And Storms retort the midive Deaths they vow'd. 

^ Te Tcrtio Confa'.at. Hcnorii. 

Great 
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Great yove for thee, thou Heav'n's peculiar Cire ! 
Sends forth bis wing'd Militia of the Air. 
Confed'rate Seafons round thy Standards join. 
And muftring Winds attend thy Trumpet's Sigp. 

Between the Sublime of Flrgil and Clandian there's a 
manifeft Difference; the Ideas of the latter are not 
fb juft^ nor the DiAion (b pure : He can only be 
(aid to be lefi faulty, when he writes befl. 

*Tis a remarkable Property of this Style, to be 
bold and figurative^ to abound, efpecially, with Me- 
taphors and Hyperboles ; the Ufe of which requires 
great Care and Judgment. It is diftinguifh'd, on the 
one Hand, from the turgid, rumbling Bombaft, 
which is much affeded by thofe who are poflefs'd 
with a falfe Spirit of Poetry, and no true Judgment 
tQ dired it ^ and confifts either of empty founding 
Words, or unnatural Sentences, or sMlird Meta- 
phors, or rafli Hyperbole's. There are bnumerablc 
Examples of it in Claudlan; v. g, 

^ Soly qui flammigeris mundum compkxus habeniSy 
Volvis inexhaujio redeuntia ficula motUy 
Sparge diem meliore coma ; crinemque repexi 
Blandius elato furgant temone jugaleSy 
Efflantes rofeum f ranis fpumantibus ignem. 

Light of the Spheres, that with unwearied Ray 
On flaming Harnefs roU'ft the golden Day, 
Undrain*d and fprigbtly feeft frefh Seafons born^ 
With fofter Trefles fh^d this fatal Morn. 
Let thy hot Courfers fpring with fleeker Manes^ 
And rofy Fires breath o'er the foaming Reins. 

In another Place: 


coT/tpage filuta 


Tulgidus u7nhroJh mifcebitur axis Avefne^. 

" In Probin. &01ybr. Confulat. « Derapt, 

Prof. L. L 

Diflblv'd 
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Diffolv'd the Fabrick of the World, 
The Sun's bright Axis in Avernus burf d. 

And again : 


Cfypeus nos frotegat tdem^ 


Unacjue fro gemno defudet car dine virtu$. 

One Shield fhall usproteA, 
And for its double Charge one Safeguard(Weat<! 

So Statins^ ia the very Beginning of his Sjha ; 

^ Sa^ f^f^ f «i^0/f/0 moks geminata Colojfi 
Stat Latsum compUxa forum^ &c. 

This Mafi, on which the great Coloflus rides^ 
The Forum with a wide Embrace beftrides. 

To omit others^ xh\}sCafimire: 

^ — — Currite candidis » 

Hora quadfigis. 

With fiiowy Steeds, ye nimble Hours, fly. 
In another Place : 

r Anni nub'thns infdent^ 
Incertis equitant lufira Favonih^ 
Caco fecula turbine. 

Years ride on Clouds, 
About uncertain Zephyrs Luftrums play. 
And on black Whirlwinds Ages die away. 

There are many other Inftances of this kind in the 
fame Poet; who feems to have been peculiarly de- 
lighted with this hard and unnatural Way of Writing. 
The Sublime^ on the otTier Hand, is diftinguiflied 
from the Humble:^ which has its Elegance- as it \s u(ed 
in its proper Place. It is proper, when we would 
defcribe,in a familiar and eafy Manner, the common 

^ In Eutrop. L. II. P Eqaus Max. Doiiiit» 

e L.I. Odj. I Od.7. 

Concerns 
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Concemt of Lifo; and agrees more especially with 
Comedy, the lower kind of Satire, and Epiflks ; 
and, as Occafion (erves, may be admitted Iq sill 
Sorts of Poems. Inftances of it are very numerous : 

• §lui fit^ M^cenaSy iu nefWf^ qf$am fihi fort em 
Seu ratio dederit^ Jiu. fors ohjecerit^ ilia 
Cfmttntus vivaty laudet diverfa feqi^entes ? 

^ Whence comes, my Lord, this general Difcontent ? 
Why do. att loath the State that Chance hath fent, * 
Or their owa Choice)procur'd ? Bup fondly ble(s 
Their Neighbours Lot^ and pr^e what they pof- 
(els. « Creech. 

* Trima diSe mihi^ fuwma dk^nde Camana^ 
Spe&atum fatiSy ^ donatum jam rude quaris^, 
JdacenaSy iterum antiquo me inchdere ludp, 
Non eadem efi atas^ wm. m^s^ &c. 

My Lord, Macenas^ whom I gladly chu(e, 
The firft, and the laft Subjedl of my Mufe ; 
Tho' I have fought enough^ and well before, 
And now difmift, have l.eave to fight no more^ 
You ftrive to bring me oa the Stage again : 
My Age is not alike, unlike my Brain. Creech, 

It is needleis to add any more : T^enc^s Comedies, 
and Horace's Satires and Epiftles, coniift entirely ai- 
mod of this Style, and are abundant Proof of its 
£l^;ance. 

The Style of Paftorals is likewife of the humble 
Kind, but ftill diftinft from what I have now been 
inftancing in. The one, as I faid, is fuited to Co- 
medy, Satire, and Epiftles j the other to Bucolics: 
The former reprefents common Life, and more et 
pecially as it appears within the City^ the latter 
draws all its Images from the Country^ that loofer 

f Hor. Senn.I. L. i. J Epift. I. L. i. 

and 
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and freer, this (weeter and more elaborate. But of 
thefe Things more hereafter, when we come to treai; 
of this delightful Specif of Poetry feparately. At 
prefent let it be obferv'd, that there is. a middle Kind^ 
of Style between the Sublime and the. Humble^ fuit* 
able to every Branch of Poetry. This of 0«;/V/.iS'g 
Specimen of it : 

^ Arma gram numero^ viokntaque tela fataba^ 

'Elder e^ materia convenient e modh. 
Tar erat: iirffitwn verfus ; ^ififfe Cupido 

Dkitur.^ atque unum fufrifuijfe pedetiit 
§^ss tihsj fave Puer^ dedithoc in carmina-jufitiP^ 

Pieridum vates^ non t^ua tufba^ fumus, 

Whilft r to fing> in loftj^ Verfe prepare, 
The bloody Triumphs of deflrufti ve War, 
The UrchiQ Cupid mock'd my rafli Defign, 
And ftole one Foot from each.alpernate Lino. ' 
But who, my Boy,gave thou this great Command ? 
We are' the Mu/es, not the Lovers Band. 

Innumerable are the Inftances of this middle. S^te 
among the Poets, efpecially in Virgih Geor^cSj 
which are chiefly writ in that Way. For it is to, be 
particulariy obferv'd, thatj becaufc the Matter of a 
Poem is low^ it by no means follows the Thoughts 
and Didtion muft be fb too, and that there^s no nc- 
ceffary Connexion between a common Subjeft and a 
vulgar Style. - To prefcribe Rules for Sowing, Har- 
veft, and other Matters of Husbapdry, is a flight 
. Subjecft, b\\t not therefore to be treated with the 
Unpolitenefeof a Clown. Thp'^the Poem be pre- 
ceptive in its Nature, it may be elegant in its Man- 
ner^ it may be employed upon Things of fmall Mo- 
ment, yet they may be cloath*d with Ornament, and 
heighten'd by Defcription. But Comedy, and the 
loofer kind of Satire, as they regard only the M.^n- 

^*Am, L.LEleg. i. . . 

ners 
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h then becomes faulty, when any Thing of a fub- 
hme Nature, at leaft above the common Level, is 
mtrcKluced with fome low creeping lixpreflion. 
Th^ O W, where he fpeaks of the Council of the 

' —— 'M«We Jiletttia cuniH. 

The great Immortals held their Tongues. 

of"the*W»^ P*«/<'» run away with by theHorfes 

'Suecutiturque alte^ fimilifque efi currus inani. 

The Driver thrown, the Qr as empty flies. 

^Nec fiit sua Jit iter, nee fi fdat, imperet iUi,. 

Nor laiows the Way, nor, if he knew, could guide." 
And in the fourth Book, after he had defcribed the 
interview between Pyramus and "Ibisbe well enough, 

jid nomen Tiisbes ocuht jam morte gravatot 
Pyramus erexit, 

His fwimming Eyes he rais'd at 7*/xVs Name. 

he thus miferably concludes the Verfe : 

' vifaque recondidit ilia. 

And having feen her, clos'd them up again. 
In another Place, 

• Sen fit alejfe dolos^ numerumjue accent adharum. 
, All fafe flie found, and join'd herfelf to them, 

• Mr. Addi/on, not fer from this Place, finks in his Tran- 
slation too much in the fame Manner : 

Mean while, the refllcfs Horfes neigh'd aloud. 
Breathing out Fire, and paiving ^where the^ flood. 

^ Met. L. I. 204, ^1.11.167. Ifivu 

?L. IV.144. -L. II; 447, 

In 
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In the ieventb Book : 

I 

Carminibus grates^ ^ Diis auBoriius horknti 

. You fccret TranQ)ort8 on your Charms beftow^;^ 
- And on the Gods, the Authors of them, too. 

Nothing can be more palpable than the AbfufditiifiS t 
have here pr6duced : In Ovii they af e ilmoit un-i 
pardonable, ^o, as he wanted not Genius, muft 
needs have fallen into them thro' grols Inadvertency 
and SupineKefs. 

There'^ another Specie? of Style, called the 5«r- 
cafiical and Inveffive^ fuited, as Reafon will tell us, 
more peculiarly to Satire. But we fliall no where 
find a more lively Inftance of it than in Ftrgii: 

^ Cantando 7U ilium ? aut unquam tibi fiftuU Cita 
yun&a fuit f non tu in triviiSy indoBe^ folebas 
Strident i miferum Jlifula differ dere carmen ? 

Thou him in piping! Had'ft thou e*er a Pipe 
Jointed with Wax ? Wert thou not wont,chou Dolr^ 
In the Crofs-ways, upon a (breeching Straw 
To murder a vile Tune with viler Notes ? 

Here, it is plain, the Mordacity lies in the ExpreflSon 
more than the Thought; which is no more than 
that the Shepherd mention'd was a miferable Piper; 
but the Words are emphatically cutting, in triviiSy 
ffridentiy miferum^ fttfula^ difperdere ; each of which 
is arm*d with Poignancy, and dreffes out the Image 
with frefli Ridicule. On the other Hand, fome-» 
times the Inveftive turns wholly upon the Thought; 
as in another Verfe of Virgil : 

^ §luiBaviumnon odit^ amet tua carmina^ Mtevi^ 
Who hates not BaviuSy be he doom'd to love 
Thy Metre, M^viuf ! 

^ L.VH, 148, ? Edog. m.25, d j^Qo. 
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A keener Satire cannot be conceived; but theEorcer 
of it coniifb in the Senfe only ; the Words, conG- 
dered feparately^ have nothing of that Kind in them* 
The former) therefore^ is the proper Inftance of the 
Inveftive Style; becauie in the &yl6 th& whole In- 
vedive is concained It may juftly be wonder'd that 
Lfliould fetch Examples of the 5/jrZf.and Thought, oi 
Satir^ from a Poet endow'd by Nature with the 
(weeteft Difpofirion,and led by his Subjedt to a very- 
^^erent Way of Wtitiog : But he had a Genius fa 
adapted to every Thing, that he could write Satire in 
fpite of his own good Nature. Thefe Examples are 
d fufBcient Proof, that if he had turn'd his Thoughts 
that Way, he would haye gainM the Laurel from all 
other Competitors; and I muft ingenuoufly confef% 
that, in my Mind, Juvenal himfelf has nothing more 
feViere than this Vir^ilian Acrimony. 

The Blofid Style is fet off with Tropes^ Figures, 
and efpecially ^letapho^s. The Ufe and Abufe of 
thefe, I have already fpoke of ^ to avoid Repetition, 
therefore, I would here only obferve, That all Sorts 
of Poems admit of figurative Expreffions, and re- 
ceive frefh Ornament from them, when the Subjeft 
r^q^ires them, and Judgment is uied in the Choice 
of them ; but that this Style is fuitable, in the firft. 
Place, to the fublimer Kind of Od^^ and, in the 
next, to the Efic Poem. 

A Style, likewile, is faid to be eafy or ftrong; fhort 
or difFufe j clear or obfcure ; fweet, foft, and fluent j 
qt rough, and unpleafant. The feveral Properties of 
thefe, to what Subjeft, and to what Poem eaqh i» 
fliitable, may be colie(flcd from this DiflT^rtaaoo, apdt 
the Examples produced ; and are partly fo felf-evi- 
dent, that all farther Explication or Example would 
be needlefs. I only oblerve, in one Word, that a 
clear Style is never faulty, an obfcure and an uncouth 
oft^i always fo^ but tba^ dbeeafy or fbx>Dg^ theihort 

or 
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or pmlfiC, the loofe pr ck>fe, the brisk or lloi^^ the 
A^setandfoft^ortberdoghaiid har<h,^fe allof-t^em 
{bmecimes proper, fomettmcs improper, accoifling 
to the Subjeci Matter of the Poem diey appedr'in. 
^is farther to be obferv'd. That the rou^ Scyics, art- 
fully enriched with a few antiquated Words, has a 
certain Majefty in it, which adds a Grandeur to 
Tragedy efpeciaily, and a SubHtmty to the -Epic 
Poem: That this Liberty, however, is. to be uftd 
with Judgment and Caution, left it appear dull and 
ftiff, inftead of lofty and majeftic. On the other 
Hand, that Elegies, particularly, and fome fort of Pa- 
ftorals, require the fweet and flowing Style, and ut- 
terly rejeift all Afperixy : Laftly, That fome of the 
Appellations by which Style is diftinguiih'd are ap- 
plied to Thought likewife ; as fublime^ low^ fatmcal^ 
ekganty 6cc. and fome of them not fo: For a brisk 
or Jloti) Thotfghty zamcifrox fP9Ux Thought^t^c, 2XQ 
Terms which the' Schook are yet Strangers to. 

Elegance enters into the Compofition of every 
Style that has any Merit in it, pervades every Part, 
and is, as it were, the Soul to it. What Elegance is, 
and wherein it conGfts, has been already fhewn, at 
the Entrance of this Differtation. 

But tho'- every Kind of , Poem has a Style peculiar 
to itfelf, yet we are not to preferve one evenCourfe 
of Writing from the Beginning to the End, but to 
rife or fall, to be fweit or rough, to be concife or to 
expatiate, ^c. according to the Variety of Matter 
into which our Subjed: leads us. Virgil^ in thatDe- 
fcription of Prodigies which I have before ciced, 
fometimes ufes the ihort Didlion : 

• Vox quoque fer lucos vulgo exaudita filentes 
Ingens j c!r fimulacra modis pallentia miris 
Vifa fub ohjlurum 710^ is j pecudef^ue locut^fy 

« Gcor. I. 476. 

Infanduml 
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Infandum! fifiunt^mnei'^ terraque Jebijcunt; 
Et mwfium illacrmat ternphs ebur ; araque fudant. 

And oft in filent Woods were Voices more 
Than human heard : And Spedres wondVous pale 
Seen in the Dusk of Evening : Oxen fpoke, 
(Horrid to tell !) Earth yawn'd. and Streams flood 

ftill, 
In Temples mourning Iv*ry wept \ and Brafi 
Sweated. 

But in the next Words, where he is to exprefs a great 
Inundation, he thus breaks out into an Exuberancy 
of Style : 

' Froluit infano cantor fuens vortice Jilvas 
IBluviorum Rex ErielanuSy camfoffue fer omnes 
Cum J^abulis armenta tulit, 

Eridatfusy fupreme of Rivers, 
With roaring Inundation o'er the Plains 
WhirPd Woods away, and Cattle with their Stalls. 

It is a great Fault,' to be always upon the Sublime : 
In thofe Poems, whofe Subjeft leads them to be moil 
fo, fome Things occur, that ought to be exprefs^d in 
the plaineft Diftion, that fcarce admit, much lefs 
require the lofty or the fplendid. 

Laftly, 'tis to fie obferved, that the Style of Co- 
medy is not properly a poetical Style, but an elegant 
kind of Profe. It would be abfurd if it were other- 
wife ; fince the Language of Comedy is to imitate 
familiar Difcourfe, and fuel) as pafles in common 
Converfation. For this Reafon, fome (as Horace 
tells us) have made a Doubt whether this Species of 
the Drama is to be accounted a Species of Poetry, or 
not : 

* Idcirco quidam^ Comcedia^ necne^ foema 
itjfety quajivere'y quod acer ffirituSf acviSy 

f ;^48l. 8 Lib, I. Sat. IV. 45. 

Nee 
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Nee verhh^ nee rehtSy imji ^ mp fuod feJk certo 
Differ t fermoniy fermo merus. 

And therefore (bme do doubt (the' (bme allow) 
If Comedy be Foetry^ or no : 
Becaufe it wants that Spirit, Flame and Force, 
And bate the Numbers, 'tis but plain Difcourie. 

Creech. 

Tis certain the Style of the ancient Comedy had 
nothing poetical in it but the Feet and Meafure,and 
thofe very little different from Prole; and reje&ed 
all thofe Modes of Speech, which we have mention'd 
above as peculiar to Poetry. What, therefore. Co- 
medy has in common with Poetry, does not confiil 
in the Diftion, but partly in the Meafure, and chiefly 
in the Invention, the Condudl of the Plot, and the 
Difpofal of the Parts. 

I am very fenfible a great Queftion may arife in re- 
lation to our Comedies, whether they are to he 
deem'd Poems, fince they want thofe metrical Num- 
bers, which in our former Differtation we made ef* 
fential to a Poem. This Queftion undoubtedly 
bears much harder upon our Englijh Comedies, than 
upon the ancient Greek and Latin ones ; which are 
manifeftly writ in fome certain Meafure, tho' a loofe 
one, and the neareft poffible to Profej but our's 
pretend to be nothing elfe but Profe,only with a Di- 
ftich or two at the Conclufion of every Aft. It may 
be queftion'd, Ukewife, on the other Hand, whether 
the French Poets are to be commended, who write 
entire Comedies not only in Ryme, but even Heroic 
Verfe. Thefe Doubts 1 fliall at prefent wave, fince a 
more psoper Opportunity will offer to difcufs them 
fully, when \ make Comedy the Subject of an entire 
Differtation. 

As Style IS my prefent Subjeft, anc} I fliall make 

Thought my next j it may not be improper to inquire 

into 


into'tfae delation' between the Beauty of theoQO and 
the other, and what Connexion there is between 
vnritii^ well, sind thinking juftly, luid how they mu« 
tually confpire to promote each other. This En- 
quiry is fotnewbat of a mftidle Nature between the 
SubjeA of our preTent Diicourfe and the following; 
and, l^e a Partition Wall, may ferve to join, and yet 
divide them. 

I hy it down for a Rule, t^at no one can write 
Nearly, or elegantly, that does not think fo. If you 
are obfcure to yourfelf, you muft have great good 
Luck indeed, if you are perfpicuous to others. And 
'if 'your Thought is bad, fhining Language only 
-ferves to make both ridiculous, ^is like dreding 
up a difigreeable Perfon in rich Cloaths, which re- 
ceive Di^race from the Wearer, and make his De- 
formity more contemptible. On the other Hand, 
•'tis fcarce poffible, but he whofe Thoughts are clear 
^d bright, will be fo in his Style too, provided he 
is well versM in the beft Authors, and Mafter of the 
Language he writes in. When we fpeak or write, 
our Thoughts break forth, like the Light, difFufe 
themfelves around, and, by their natural Force, enter 
the Minds of our Hearers or Readers, as that does 
the Eyes of the Beholders. Words ^if we may be- 
lieve ^intilian) almoft neceffarily follow a clear 
Imagination, as the Shadow does a Subftance. And 
if once we have a Conception of any Thing beautiful 
or fublime, fuitable Expreffions will arife, if we think 
proper to make ufeof them. If we think proper, I 
fay, to make ufe of them ^ for it is not to be fup- 
pofed, that the one will neceffarily accompany the 
other, whether we will let them or not, or that §luif^ 
tiHan meant to extend the NeceJJity fo far. It is pof- 
fible the Thoughts may be beautiful and fublime, 
and the Words, out of Choice^ plain and fimple; 
and the Plainnefs of thefe may fometimes not only 

fhew, 
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ihew, but add cb the SuUimity of chofe. To this 
Purpofe Lmginus cites that fliort Narration of the 
• dmjxtt Hiftorian, as a remarkable Inftance of Subli- 
mity : And God fald^ Let there be Ught^ and there 
: toas Light, So Horace : 

' * — ■ Safere aude^ 
Inctpe. 

Begin^be bold, and venture to be wife, Cowlej. 
. And Virgil : 

* Oftendent terris hunc tantum Tata^ neque ultra 
BJJe fineni. 

Him the Fates /hall /hew 
To Earth, and only /hew him ^ nor /haH there 
P^mic his longer Stay. 

In which, and many other Places, the Words aFe 
without Ornament, but the Thought fublime. Thus 
Beauty fbmetimes appears the moft amiable in its na« 
tive Charms, and unafTeded Neatne/s : Thus Ma- 
jcfty has been feen to beam forth the ftrongeft when 
all the En/igns of \x. have been laid afide, and it flood 
fupported u^ its own Strength. Words, then, are to 
^e Thought, what Qoaths are to the Body^ what 
•I have eo % farther upon this Head, /hali be ilia* 
Arated by this Gomparifon. 

On the other Hand, there are many fublime and 
-beautiful Thoughts that require Words of the fame 
Nature ; they appear pitiful without them, and fall 
Aort of their proper Dignity. Witneis thofe In^ 
glances we have produced from Ovid of the creeping 
Style, and many more mi^t be produced. Thus 
ftequently, I may fay generally, ricH Attire, and 
coftly Ornaments, add to the Beauty even of the 
moft beautiful ^ and Kings who appear by Nature 
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formed fo^ Majefty, difplay tc ufitally eo oloft AH* 
vantage, when deck'd with cbe Impettal Purple. 

But tbo' cbe Thoughts may be beautiful or fiib« 
lime, while the Wordb. that ezprefi diem are ^^m 
and iimpte ^ yet the Rule will not hold iaverced: 
Words can have neither Beauty, nor Sublimity, un- 
lefi the Thoughts have both. I mean true Beauty, 
and true Sublimity ^ becaufe if thefe axe wanting in 
the Thought, that SparWing which appeaVs in the 
Didlion, is only a falfe Light ; as iine Cldaths ^re ik> 
longer fine when bellowed upon fome diflioneft 
Form^ they are- far from being an elegant Drefi, 
when they ill become the Wearer.* And if the 
Thought, in this Cafe, is not (iiblime, all the Mag- 
nificence of Diftion is ridiculous AfFecflation, and 
mere Bombaft. Only one Kiftd of Poem ought to 
'be excepted; which tho' It has no hatin Naine, is 
well enough known in all the modern Lai^;uages of 
Europe: The DoggrelYMA I mean; which abounds 
much in an ingenious Liberty of Jefting, and dret 
fing up little Things in pompous Words. But in all 
ferious Writing, this Rule holds univerially. 

But tho' beautiful Expreffioos cannot make the 
Thought beautiful, yet they ftrongly recommend its 
Beauty, and even improve it,* as Drefi and Orna- 
ment cannot create a Face, yet they may affift its 
Charms, and add to thofe that Nature has beftow'd 
upon it. In Proof of this, I nwght produce innu- 
tnerable Examples that are to be met With every 
where in the Writir^s of the beft Poets. When 
f5r^// had excellently defcribed the brdcen and fliat- 
tered Condition of Sergei us's Ship, which we n2cn»- 
tion'd above, it was undoubtedly a beautiful Thoi^ht 
to compare it working along with one Bank of Oars^ 
to tfaeiaboufd Motion of a wounded Serpent. But 
how does the Poet heighten the Beauty of the Com- 
parifon ib the fbUowing Manberof kldcribing k i 
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' §lualis fafe via defrenfus in agger e ferfiniy 
^rea quern obliefuum rota tranjiit^ ant gravis iffu 
Seminecem liquify faxo lacerumque^ viator: 
Nequicquam longos fug^ens iat cor for e tortus; 
Farte feroxy arjefyque oculiSy^^ Jibila coHa . , 
Arduus attollens ; fars vulnen clauda retentat . 
Kexantem nodoSyfeque infua membra pUcantent* 

AswheaaSnake 
Ts cttch'd (as ofb it happens) on a Ridge 
Of fifing Gfound \ whofe Body cro^d aflant 
A brazen Wheel has mangled on the Road ^ 
Or Ibme four Paflenger, with heavy Blow, '^^ 
Has left half dead, and fhatterVi wkh a Stone : 
He flying t^fts bis Length in torcaous Wi^arhs*,' 
Part fierce with ardent Eyes, and hiding '|!ongiie|^ 
Uprears aloft his fwelHfig Neck ki Air ; 
Part damaged in the Wound retartls him crufh'd 
Wriggling his Spires, and knitting Knots in vain. 

^Arijfaus^s^ Entrance into the fubterraneous Grotto*s 
of the Water Nymph Cjrenfy is thus defcribed by the 
&mePoet: 

Simulalta fubes Sfcedne late 


Wlumina^ qua jmvems gteffus inftrret ^ at iUum 
Curvata in mentis faciem eircumfietit unda^ 
^jtccefitque frtu vafio^ mtfitque fiib amnem^ 
yamque iomum mrans genitriois^ ^ humida regna^ 
Speluncifque lacus clavfoSy riucofque fonantesy 
Ibaty S* ingenti motu fiufefaHus aquaruMy 
Omnia fub magna labentia flumina terra . 
Spe&abat diverfa lociSy &C. 

At bnce (he bids on either Side retire 
The Rivers, that the Youth unhurt might pais : 
Him, like a Mountain, arch'd, the ftanding Waves 
Surround y their (pacious Bofom open wide, 
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And rpread his Entrance to the hoary Deep. : ^ 
And now admiring at his Motber'5 Court, 
And liquid Realms, the Lakes in Caverns pent^ 
And founding Groves; he goes, and wondVing 

hears 
The runabling Billows; nor^Iefs wond'ring fees 
The various Streams, which fubterra^eous glide 
Thro' the vaft Globe. 

The Thought:, the Fidiea, is i^edly beautiful; 
but wbo is fo blind, as dot to fee chat xhele poetical 
Ideas Receive no fnnall Embelliihment from ^t Ele- 
gance of the Expr^on; or fo dull, as aot ro love 
and admire both the Art and Ii^enuity of the Wri- 
ter? We fee, then, that theEliqg^nce of Thought is 
poch raxxnoced by that of Didion ; and this is true 
of all Sorts of TlK>ught;> 9B well the beautiful, as the 
fublim^, but more particularly of that which con- 
fifts of Comparifon and Defcriptian, On the other 
Hand, that the Elegance and Sublimity of Thought 
conduces much to the Elegance and Sublimity rf 
Expreffion, is too clear to need -either Proof or Ex- 
ample J Thought being,as it were, the Life of Words, 
and (as the Sehooloien (peak) that which gives them 
their effential Wdtm, Upon the whole, then, beau- 
tiful Thoughts and Expreflions mutually help and 
adorn each other, as a goodly Perfonage and a rich 
Attire. Wherein coni& the Beauty of Thought, 
ihall be the Subjeft of our next Enquiry. 
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LECTURE VIII, IX, X, XI 


Of the Beauty of Thught in Poetry ; or of 
Elegance and Sublitnity. 

IN our former Diflertation we treated of the 
Style of Poetry: From fiords we pais on to 
Tiings^ and propofe to fpeak of the Beauty of 
Thought; to fliew wherein the Elegance and Subli- 
mity of it confifts y the Reafon and Foundation of 
k'y and to enumerate its different Species. 

Every one_muft be fcnfiblc,as well as myfelf, what 
a di£Bcult Subjeft I engage in. If therefore I fome-* 
times err, in b abftrufe a Path, I truft I have a pre- 
vailing Plea for your Pardon. 

In the preceding Differtation we have abundantly 
(hewn, that the Vi&im of Poetry is very differenr 
from that of Profe; but between the Thought of the 
one and the other (excepting only Fiftion) the Dif- 
ference is not {o great. What, therefore, I ihall fay 
upon this Head, will, for the moft part, be in com- 
toon both to the Poet and the Orator,* for the 
Beauty of Thought is generally the famcj whether it 
is exprefi'd in Verfe or Profe. But becaufe Poetry 
is our Province, I judged it proper to produce the 
Examples that illuftrate my Subjeft, from the Wrr- 
tings of the beft Poets. 

Writers have taken much Pains to give us a conr- 
plete Definition of Thought-^ and (bme have openly 
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declar'd/ that it is not capable of a Definition. 
Among thcfe, our Countryman Coulej bears the firfl 
Plao?, who direftly afferts, that Wit (for that is the 
Word we often ufe for thofe Expreffions that are the 
EfFeft of it) can only be defin'd in negative Terms. 
But (with the Leave of the Learned) this Word, 
smd the Idea afSx'd to it, v& as capable of a pofitive* 
and adequate a DeHnition, as many others which we 
define the xnoft logically, and boaft of having the 
cleareft Notion of. Wit^ then, in the laigeft Senfe 
of the Word, ^ttvM to be nothing elfe, but a Thought 
formed fo agrteahly to Natttre and right JReaJon^ and 
imprejfed upon the Mind 'with fuch Ctearnefs^ Vivacity^ 
and Dignity^ as excttes Fkafure or Admiration. 

Wit we take, as we faid, in its largeft Extent, For 
it is not here und^rftood in that vulgar and narrow 
Senfe by which it denotes only Jokes and pointed 
Turns j but contains every Conception of the Mind 
that is beautiful^ whatever Elegance or Sublimity the 
Imagination is capable of. 

A bought formed agreeably to Nature and right 
l^eafon^ is, in this Definition, the Genus -^ what fol- 
lows contains the Difference, By the former Part of 
ihe Definition we unoerftand a Thought that isfouvd-- 
ed upon folid and juji Principles^ which is twofold^ 
either a Thought fimply coufider'd, or a beautiful 
Thought. Every ingenious Thought, then, is well 
founded, but every Thought that is well founded, is 
not an ingenious one. 

It was neceflary to make this the Genus of the 
Definition^ that true Wit might be diftinguiih'd from 
j&lfe. Thoughts of real Beauty are always form'd 
upon Truth, Nature, and right R^afon. If they are 
not built upon this Foundation, or flow from a leis 
noble Spring, they are to be rank'd among thofe 
falfe Brillants^ as they are term'd by our modern, 
and eipecially the French^ Writers^ which may ferve 

to 
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to pleafetBoys, ind feme others of as little Judgment, 
but wiH alwajr^ be defpis?d by Men of Tafte^arid*?>fi 
Uoderftanding, who adhere to the ihfkthBle MaKiid^ 
laid down by H9ftff» ;. 

*♦ 

" Scribendi re&e fapere ejl ^ principlum ^ fons. 

Sound Judgment is the Ground of writing well. 

'Rofcom. . 

Thougbtp (are the Irn&ges of Things, a£ Words arta 
of Thoughts ^ and we' all know that Images aiicf •. 
Pidlures are only fo far true, as they are true Repre-: 
fentations of Men and Things. Thofe Paffages id* 
Vhrgil^ Terraque^ urbefque recedimt\ and the like, 
where Thipgs ^re reprelcnted not as they ^n?, but as 
they feem to be, are no Objectionxo-whatladvanceu; 
For Poets, afi^ well -a^ Patpters^ think it their Bi^e& 
to take the Likeuefs of Thing3 from their Appear-* 
a|:ice. When they do thi^^ tlbwsir Thoughts are juft, 
according to the ftrifteft Rules of Reafon y for in 
DefcFJptKHi or Painting that is truly exprefs'd, which 
is expreft'd as the Thing af fears to be. Neither 
M»$ipbef$^ Hypirbahsy Ironies^ nor even eyutvacal' 
^xpreffions, when properly ufaJ, nCr Bidion or Pa^ 
Wf, are any Deviation from this Rule of right 
Thinking : For there is a wide Differehce between 
Falfene/s ahd FiBion^ between that which is truly 
fiiife, (if I tnay fo fpeak) and that which is only fo 
i9 Appearance. Tr<ipes and Fi(f):ions are raifed, as it* 
were, upon the Foundation of right Reafon. Trutte 
i$ the Bafo of thctfa,' and receives new Luftre from 
fiich -airy DIfguifes. All this will be foflfkkntfy plaia 
in the Sequel of this Diflertatlon, ^d from the Ex-i 
amples to be produced in it. Bat, in the firft Place, 
it may not be improper to giv-e one or two Inftances 
of falfe Wit^ that fo we may fdttle the Diflercnce 
between what is true, and counterfeic 
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Wc frcOTcntly meet with Paflages that want even 
Cofnicpn Senfe, and yet have ibirewhat of a ridi- 
culpus Bri^tcefi in them. A certain Pott ghre^ us 
a miferable Defcription of the Fate of Tyranms and 
Ttifhj and tells ls, that the{>word, when died wkh 
the Blood of the unhappy Lover, blufh'd, from a 
Confcloufnefi of its Crime. No, ■ rather let the 
unhappy Writer blufli, from a deep Senfe of that 
Blegance which Boys would be amam'd to own. 
Another of the fame Form, I know not his Name, 
tells us, that Lovers always abound with Wit, becaufe 
Fentts fprung from the fait Ocean. It would be 
endlcfs to mention all the Turns of this fort, which 
take their Rife from the feign'd Names or Adjunfts 
of the Heathen Deities. 

Modern Writers, M over Eurofe^ vtt many of 
them wonderfully fond of thcfe fort of Trifles, et 
pecially in their Epigrams and Love-Verfes. And 
feme cannot refrain from them even m their krger 
Compofitions. Several of our Top Poets of the 
former Age, (for in the prefent thefe kind of Witti- 
cifms are in lefs Requeft) abound much with thefe 
fhining Spots : Nor are the Ancients, (I indance in 
Ovid) wholly free from them. I can't help here 
obferving, what an inexhauftible Fund of Conceits 
our modern Poets are fupplied with from the Eyes of 
the Fair Sex \ which, as diey are the froitful Parents 
of various Mtfchiefs, fo are they, likewife, it feems, 
of fpuriousWit. 

There is another Species of Thought which does 
not, like the former, deviate from Truth and right 
Reafoo, yet \& a Violation of the Laws of Beauty 
and Accuracy, and is an Inftance of falfe Wit, tbo* 
not of falfe Conception. In the Trout of SenecUj 
Hecuba lamenting that the Body of Friamut ihouldlie 
unburied, thus exprefles her Grief: 

n See the Pre&ce to Moniieur B9ikatt^sWQTks, 
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Caret fepkhhro Priamus, ^ fiamma indiget^ 
AfdenteTr^a,'^ — * 

Triamy the Father of a Race of King^, 

Now wants a Grave, nor finds a Futf ral Fire^ 

While his- own City bdrns. 

How poor a Thought, upon fo great and fublime a 
Subje&? How chUdiih a ReSeftion^ that while 
Troy was all in Flames, the Body of Friamus (hould 
want Funeral ones? How much better does Virgil 
defer ibe the veryianoe CircumAance?: 

' Hac finis Friatni fatofunty hie exit as iltum • 
Sorte tulity TYojam incenfiim ^ protafja videntem 
Ferga?na'y tot qnonJam fofuliSy terrifjuiy fitperbvm 
"Regnatorem Afia : jacet tngeiis littore truncus^ 
Avulfumque humeris caput ^ e^ fine nomine corpus^ 

Such was the End of PriamYFsxe 3 the hft 
.Concluding Scene which DefHny decreed* 
To Ajia^s Lord 3. once o'er fo many Realms 
And Nations, Cov'r«tgn Monarchy having feen 
His H'oy in.Flames,^and tumbling to the Ground: 
Upon the Shore the Royal Body hes 
Expos'dj, the Head. from off the Shoulders tornj 
A Trunk diihonour'd, and without a Name. 

Here, every Thing is great, full of Majefty, and fuit*.' 
able to the SubjpAk The Poet knew better than to 
fport with. Conceits upon fo. folema- an Occaiion ; 
tho' OotfV/ is perpetually hunting after them : But this 
is nev^r Vitgih Fault ; and ought to. ha^e been as 
fiudioufly avoided by Seneca-::. For> Tragedy is of as 
fiiblime a Nature as Epic. 

That celebrated Pafl&ge of LucanyZt firAAppear^^- 
ance, Lconfe% founds ^greac: 

• Aft I. SC. 1. r JEh II. 554> 
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* Cwlo tegitufy qui non habet urnatn. 

The Heavens entomb the Man that wants an Urn. 

The Aflertion is true, but the Wit }S falfe. It is ap- 
plied to the Soldiers that died in the Field^ and lay 
unburied : And tho' we fliould grant that the Hea- 
vens and the Stars were Materi5s of greater Value 
than Brafi and Marble^ yet they are a kind of Mo- 
nument, that, like Death itfdf, is common to all 3 
and, in fpite of this Stoical Maxim of the Poet, all 
Mankind muft think it more honourable to be laid 
at Reft in a Grave, than exposed to Birds and Beafls, 
who at laft may boaft of the fitme Canopy of the 
Sky, that thefe unburied Heroes enjoy'd. 

Sometimes ic happens, that there is a Mixture of 
true Thought and falfe ^ or the Conception is partly 
one, partly the other. Thus in that noted Epigram 
by a Modern: 

' Limine Aeon dtxtrOj cMpta ijl heomlla finsfira^ 
Et potis efi forma vincere uterque Deos. 

Blonde Vun^ lumen quod hakes concede forori ^ 
Sic 7h csBcus AmoTy fie erit lUa Venus. 

Strefhon and 'Phyllis each one Eye have loft. 
Yet may of Beauty more than Mortal boaft^ 
Let his bright Orb to her the Boy refign. 
He would a Cufid^ (he a Venus fliine. 

The Epigram feems elegant, and is really fo ; but the 
different Parts of it are not perfeftly reconcileable. 
For if Strefhon and PhjiUis exceeded the Gods in 
Beauty, what great Wonder is it^ he (hould become 
Cupid, ihe Venus f Befides, 'tis abfurd to fuppofe 
that he ihould be either willing, or able to transfer 
his Eye to his Sifter. There is, however, in thefe 
Lines a true epigrammatic Spirit ^ and nothing can 
have more of ic than the Ult of them. For as in 
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Reafoning a true Condtifion may be drawn from 
falfe Premi&s^ fo in Writing an elegant Thought 
may flow from falfe Wit. I would not have ic ob. 
jcftcd, that I here draw a Comparifon between 
Things that are ^no way allied ,* for all Beauty, noe 
only in the argunaentative Way of Writing, but evea 
in polite Literature,, depends upon the Rules of Lo* 
gic, and 6ii&. Reafoning. 

The Paffages I have herd produced are a few Iiw 
fiances of faUe Eloquence. Wit, therefore, differs 
from a plain folid Thought, as a polifh'd Diamond 
from a rough one ; and as that does not ceafe to be a^ 
Diamond by being poliih'd, fo a Thought lofes no<^ 
thing of its Solidity by its El^nce. We all know, 
that a Diamond is not lefs diftinguiihVl from other 
Stones by its Solidity, than its Luftre : . The Pifier* 
ence, therefDre, between trae and falfe Wit, is much 
the fame as between the Gems of the Eaft, and thole 
of our Britljh Rocks. 

Some Verfcs I have knowtt (but not by what 
Means) that owe all their Succefs to popular Ap>* 
plaufe, and ill-grounded Fame, inftead of Merit. No 
one can be a Stranger to the celebrated Epigram o( 
Samas&arius upon the City of Fe7$u:e ; and who ihall 
now dare to queftion its Title to Fame, after fo lon^ 
a Prefcription ? 

Viderat Adriatis Veneiam Neptam/s m undh 
Stare Vrhem^ ^ toti fonere jura mart. 

JJtinc PiihiTarpeias quantumviSy Jufiter^ arcef 
Ohjice^ C^ ilia tui mcpfiia Mortis^ ait : 

Si pelago Tfberrm frafers^Urhem ajpiceutramque^ 
Illam homines dices ^ hone fofwjfe Decs, 

In \i:^ Adriatic Gulf, when Neptune faw 
Venice arife, and give to 'Seas the Law ^ 
J^ow, jove^ faid be, !r^r>Wtf» Tow'rs opjx)fe, .^ 
^ Aiid the proud Walls of :^ars compare with thofe; 
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The jyher to the Sea prefer ! and then 
• One own the Work of Gods, and one of Men, 

I fubmit: wi^ humble Deference to the Judgment 
of the Learned j but, if I may freely fpeak my Sen* 
timents, I have often wondered at the good Fortune 
of SanazariuSy who, by fix empty Vcrd^^ got not 
only fo great a Name, but (which is more fubftao* 
tial) fo great a Sum of Money. The Verfes, in« 
deed, are finooch arid' harmonious ^ they have the 
outward Appearance of an Epigram, and contain a 
poetical Fiftion of Ju^ttr and Neptme ;» But take 
away tliefe (and thefe, without fomcwhat elfe, fignify 
little) what elfe, in the Name of Elegance, does 
the Poet tell us, but that Venice is preferable to 
IRomeP In naked and fimple Terms he fays, that the 
former looks more like the Work of. the Gods, than, 
the latter. Where is the Acumen^ the Wit, or the 
Turn? The Shell, indeed, of an Epigram, we fee j 
but not (b much as the Shadow of Wit. 

The firft, and principal Species of Wit, i% un- 
doubtedly, that which does not depend on poetical 
Fidion, but upon Truth itfelt What the French 
Poet ' fays upon this Head, in the Prefiice to his 
Works, is very jufl,* and I think I cannot do bettei: 
than give jou his Sentiments in an Englifi Dxe(s^ 
^^ Now, it any Man asks me, fays be, what this 
^< Agreeablenefs and this Salt is ? I anfwer. That it 
^^ is a je ne ffoj qu9j^ that may be better conceived 
** tl^a defcriby . But yet, in my Ojinion,. it pan- 
^^ cipally canfifts in offering nothing to the Reader , 
** but true Thoughts, and juft Expreffions. The 
*^^Mind of Maa is naturally full of an infinite Num- 
" ber of confus'd Ideas of Truth^ which 4ie ofteo- 
^* times perceives but by Halves j and nothing plea- 
*^ fes him more, than when any of thefe Ideas are 
f prefented to him well iUuftrated^ and fer in a good. 
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^^ Thought ? It is not, a» the Ignocanc perfuade 
^^ rhemielves, a Thought which no Body ever had, 
^^ nor ought to .have. But, on the contrary, a 
*f Thought which every Body ought to have had, 
^ and which (bme one bethinks hirofelf of expre& 
" fing firft. Jf7/ is not 1^/, but as it fays fomething 
<< every, Body thought of, and that in a lively, deli- 
*^ cate, and new Manner. Let us confider, forEz- 
** ample, the fctnous Reply of LewisXlL to fofee 
^^ of his Minifters, whoadvifed him to punifii fe- 
*' veral Perfons that in the former Reign (whei? he 
^ was only Duke of Orleans) had made it their Buf 
** finefi to prejudice him, A King of France, fijf 
^ hcy revenges not the Injuries done to a Duke if Or- 
^ leans. How comes this Saying to ftrike us fb 
** fuddenly ? Is it not plainly, becaufe it prefcnts to 
*^ our Eyes a Truth which all the World is fcnfible 
*^ of, and which * expreffes better than all the fineft 
•* Difcourfes of Morality, That a great Vrince^ after 
^ his Accejfion to the Throne^ ought no longer to aS 
^ by private Movement Sy nor to have any other Vievi. 
^ but the Glory and general Good of his Kingdom V^ 
Thus ftr that celebrated Author, who feems very 
bapmly to have illuftrated the SubjeA we are upon. 

We have many elegant Thoughts, likewife, found- 
ed upon Tmth, with a Mixture of poetical Fiftion ; 
as in. that Epigram of Martial addrefs'd to Lucifer^ 
the l^ight before Cafar's Return to Bfime i After the 
firft Inv6cacion, 

5 Pbo^hore^ redde diem-^ ^dgaudsa nojbt^ mofarU t 

C^fare ventnrOy Fhojfhore, redde diem. 
Thou bright Forerunner of the golden Day, 
When Cafar comes,^ what dogs thy rofy Way ?> 

At fome Diftance he add3 *. • 
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§jdd tupidumTCltoM ttmes ? jam XsnthiS ^Mtbo^ 
Brans v^bnt-y mtgUat Memwonu ahnd Parevi. 

Why hoid'ft cbou VhmhuSy laboring to be freed ? ^ 
His fiery Courfers arm chemfelves for Speedy > 
And hir Aurmta quits her dewy Bed. j 

He then fubjoins : 

Tarda tariten nitida fwn cednnt pderA ImA-^ 
Et cupit AHfonmm Luna videre Bucem. 

Bat fcarce the lagging Stars defen the Skies^ 
And peniiye Cynthia for the Triun^ £ghs. ^ 

T*is an undoubted Truth, that Time terras long to 
thofe that are big with Expeftation. The Poet, 
therefore, having, for this Reafon, chid the Tardineft 
of the Moon and Stars, nothing could be more ele-j 
sant, than from this very Circumftance to take a 
further Occafion of complimenting the Prince, by 
finding out another Reafon of their Delays «v/». 
that thofe bright Attendants (for the Poet fuppos^d 
them endow'd with Senfe) ftay 'd the longer, that they 
might be the happy Speftators of Cafar^s triumphal 
Entry. He then gives a new Turn t6 his Refle* 
^ons, and thus conckides the Epigram : 

yam, CafoTy vel mSe njeni; ftnt aftta luiU$^ 
Non dierit fepub, Te^vimenttydiif. 

Yet let not Cafar wak the rifing Morn, 
Or damp our Bleffings till the Day's Return : 
His Light fhall cheer «s with as bright a Ray, 
And without Fhtehus uiher in the Day. 

This is ingenious encnigh, but a lictk of the boldeft. 
The Prince of Lyric Poets is more modeft upon the 
iame Occafion : 

* l^itcem redde tuOy Dux bonCy f atria j 
inftar veris emniy vultus nbi ttms * '• ^ 
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Affulfit p^puh^ grstier it dhs^ 

Et faies melius nifent. 
Ah! quickly come^ and with you briiig 
A brighter Sun, a brighter Spring : 
Plenty and Mirth with yba appear. 
The World looks gay, when you are here. OlJfl 

He does not fay the Approach of C^fir would re- 
ftore the Day, but only increafe it. ^^ that is, would 
add to its Gaiety and Lufbre : And true it is, that 
Men whofe Breafts are fiffd with Joy, think every 
Thing about them partakes of that Quality. 

There afc other Thoughts, which tho* founded 
more upon poetical Fiftion than the former, yet 
come into the Number of true and elegant ones. 
Thus our foremcntion*d Martialy in his Epitaph upon 
Canace^ after having beautifully defcribM the Diiea^ 
of which the Lady died, in the following Verfcs : 

^ ■■ ■- Horrida vubum 
Inficit^ C^ tenero fidit in on lues ; 
Iffaque CTudeles ederunt ofcula morhi, 
Necdafa funt nigris tat a labella ragisl 

A horrid Cancer leiz'd her beauteous Face^ 
Prey'd o'er her Charms, and rifled ^y^jy Graced 
Nor fpar^d thofe Lips that ravifh'd with a Kifi^ 
The inexhauiled Treafuries of Bli& ! 

Thus goes on : 

Si tarn pracifsti fuerant ventura volatUj 

Debuerant aba fata venire via : 
Sed Mors vocis iter properavit claudere bland^e^ 

Ne pojfet duras fie&ere lingua Deas, 

- Determirfd Fate, with his unerring Dart, 
Might, without mangling, have attacked the Heart j 
But knowing well her Voice would Life prolong. 
He feiZt'd the Pow'rs of hg: enchanting Tongue. 
•j^Lib.XL Epifrga, . ^^^^ 
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Thefe Kinds of FiifUoos, cho* very numerous, are no 
ways repugnant to Reaibn, and have not only t 
Claim to our Pardon, but to our Praife and Irni- 
ration. 

j^. ^ In thefe, and the like Inftances, the great 
£V^ Care is, to hare Truth for the Foundation 
* ^' of what we afterwards advance. As we 
fee it is in the Example produced from MartUl We 
are allow'd in ftri Aeft Reafon to defcribe others M&- 
lit, or our own Grief, in Terms a little heightened-: 
If the Lady, then, whofe Death the Poet laments^ 
had, in re^ity, a foft and melting Voice, he might 
juftly (ay it was perfuafive enough to havt reflrrained 
xhe Hand of Fate, could it but have found ^n Uo 
terance : But Death, fearful of its Power, had feii&'xi 
that Paflage. and cut off the Force of Eroqucnce; 
Thus far a Poet may be allow'd to proceed ; but, in 
good Truth, very little fanher. He treads here, as 
it were, upon a Precipice,' and this Expreffion of 
Martial^ is, perhaps, the utmoft Bound of poetic 
Truth,* the next may carry him into the Ocean 
of falfe Thought. However, this is certain, that all 
thefe ingenious Devices muft be built upon (bme- 
thing that has an Exiftence in Nature, and that it is 
abGird to make Fidtion the Baiis, and the Super- 
ftrufture too ^ as they do, more efpecially,who from 
the Heathen Mythology fupply us with Fable in great 
abundance. The antiquated Stories of the Heathen 
Gods ought to afford Matter only for Cbmparifon 
and Allufion, and even then ought to be brought in 
with Caution, and to be mentioned only as Beings 
once fuppos'd to have an Exiftence. In fliort, even 
the lighceft Excurfions of Wit ought to be founded 
upon Reality j and thofc empty Trifles are juftly 
contemn'd, which are neither Panegyric nor Satire, 
neither illuftrate nor explain any Thing, but the won* 
derful Acuteneis of the Wmef . 

Tho' 
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.Tho^ A beaatifuKCompofition of Thoy^t and 
Wocds is the greateft Nf after-piece of Nature, yet 
*ns ppffible for an Oration, or Poem, to be too full 
of them, tbo* never fo much diverfified. Whatever 
Subjeiffc, therefore, you endeavour to adorn, let not 
your Poem be loaded with Wit. Jewels have always 
been in Efteero, and ever will be fo ; yet to ftc a 
Garment disfigured all over with different Sorts of 
them, would be matter of Ridicule, rather than Ad- 
miration J and the moft elegant Epicure would be 
but iittle pleas'd with an Entertainment that con* 
lifted of nothing elfe but Dainties. The fame Rule 
is not lefs applicable to Poetry, than Profe j the Rear 
fon of it holds equally in both. Poetry, indeed, 
admits of greater Qrnament, but right Reafon always 
jtf>horsXuxury, whether in Profe or Verfe. The too 
great Plenty oif whatever is exquifite, does not gratify, 
fo much as fatiate both the Senfes and the Under* 
ftanding ; and what in itfelf is valuable, by Super- 
abundance becomes ridiculous. By this faulty kind 
of Writing the Mind is deprived of that Refrcfli- 
ment and Recreation it takes in pafCng to and fro 
from Things that are excellent, to thofe that arc lefs 
fo^ and of that Delight which fpringsfrom Sur* 
priie^ neither of which it is capable of, where all 
Things appear with undiftinguifh'd Luftre. ^Tfs a 
foolifti Ambition, therefore, to work up all the beau-* 
tiful Thought and Diction you can poffibly croud 
together. We ought always, indeed, to avoid in both 
whatever is mean or vulgar, and, as Longinus^&ySy 
is below the Dignity of the Subje£i ^ to b^e always, % 
fay, above the Populace, tho' fomettmes plain, and 
without Ornament. It is impofEble for a Writer, 
from the Nature of his Subjeft, to be upon the Sub- 
lime from, one End to the other : Some Things muft 
occur, that rfequire the common Style, but if they did 
« fligU'i^iw; j^ 43, .- V . 
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not, thid Rule ought ftill to be obferv'd, f6r tfie 
Reafons I have before alledg*d. Lee Authors take^' 
Example from Nature, who divcrfifies the great' 
Poem of the Workl with Sprkig and Summer. ^ \tk 
each SeafoD, 'tis true) all Thii^ appear pleafant; 
but how much lefs would they be ioy nay, how dl^ 
taflefiil, if the Fields were cover'd with nothing eUe 
but Flowers ? Vivid and fmiling they are throughout, 
but not all over be&t widi Nofegays. Flowers 
grow in their proper and peculiar Soil; fo the Or- 
naments of a Poem ihould feem naturally to arife' 
out of the Matter of it, not forced by Labour, but 
promoted only by proper Culture. We ought, in* 
deed, to imitate Art, and it is no mean Specimen of- 
it, when we intermix thefe Beauties (o skilfully, that* 
they mutually correfpond, and fet off each other; 
ip die fame Manner that the Flotift difpofeshis pafry-« 
coloured Beds, and the Nymph her odprous Gartaisd^.- 

^ — — Candida Nats 
' TaUentes violas^ ^ fumma papavera carpenSy 
Karcijfum^ ^ florem jungit beneolemis anethu 
Tkm cajia^ at que aliis inuxens fuavihus herkis^ . 
MolUa luteola pingif vaccinia caltha. 

For thee the lovely Nats crops thc^ tiead 
Of Poppies, and the Violet's pale Flow'r^ 
* With the Narcifllis, and fweet Anife join'd ; 
Then mingling Qnnamon, and other Herbs j 

Of fragrant Scent, wirh the fofc Hyacinth, 
The faffron Bloom of Marygolds adoros. 

Affierward^ 

* Etvoi, olattri^ carpamy^ fe, praximit mjrte*^ 
Si( fofita quoniam fuaves mifcetis odorei. 

You, too, ye Laurels ; and thee, Myrtle, next; 
Becaufe thus mix'd, you fr.3granc Odours bland. 

y Virg.Eclog,a^46. . ; .».>54.. - 

Beauty 
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Beauty in Writing may be confider'd as twofold : 
Either the Elegant^ or Sublime, The latter is maiii- 
feftly diftinft from the former ^ for there may be 
El^ance often, where there is no Sublimity; but it 
may be qjueftion'd, on the other Hand, whether 
twtry Thing fuhlime is not elegant. To me,, in- 
deed. It (eems not io^ or, if we muft determine 
otherwife, it muil be faid, that Elegance joinM wicb 
Sublimity is often a different Species of Elegance* 
Whatever, indeed, is fuhlime^ is beautiful. So Pallas 
is defcrib'd by the Poets, but with a Beauty peculiar 
to herfelf, awful, m jeftic, fiirrounded with an amU 
able Grandeur, quire different from the Charms of 
Venuf^ who is poflefs'd with all the foft Attraftives, 
who is all over elegant, but very little fubiime. But 
however this Queftion be determined, in the Sequel 
of this Difcouifc I (hall examine into the Properties 
of each of tbe(e Beauties diftinAly, and afterwards 
joined together. 

That noble and happy Sublimity of Thought, 
which by LMf^i««f is termed, * Td wi^i «? »ow^«< tt^^i- 
wu'CoAoF, is in^poffible to be learned by Precept: ^'ts 
the Gift of Nature only, tho' it. may be muchaf- 
fifted by Art. This peculiar Turn of Mind Virgil 
thus at once deicribes, and Tenriarkably exemplifies; 

* Me vero priwum Juices ante omnia Mufa^ 
fiuarum facra fero^ ingenti perculfus amore^ 
Accifiant^ cwlique vias ^ Jidera ?nonflrent^ 8ccJ 
Sin has ne poffim natura accedere partes^ 
'Bfigidus ohftitetit circum prater dia Janguis\ 
"Rura mihiy ^ rigui placeant in valUbus arrmes^ ^ 
alumina atfiemy ftlvafyue- ingloritis. 

Me may the Mufes, whofe vow'd Prieil I am, 
Smit with fhong Paffion for their (acred Song, 

* nt^t iyl^ni, ;^ 8. ^ ^ Geor. II. 475. 

Dear 
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Dear above all to me, accept ; and teach 

The heav'nly Roads/the Morions of the Stars, ^c. 

But if the colder. Blood 
About my Heart forbid me to approach 
So near to Nature, may the rural Fields, 
And Streams obfcure, which glide alotig the Vales, 
Delight me ^ Groves and Rivers may llove. 

He fliews' us he is abundantly endov^f'd with that 
Strength of Imagination he pretends to want, aa4 at 
t;he fame Time gives us a Specimen of it. 

The fame muft be faid of that Fire and Energy ia 
Poetry, which Lon^nus calls ^ r% cr^o^gir, i^ n^wMvi-- 
$t9» vci^^, viz, that it is owing to the Indulgence of 
Nature, and to be regulated only, not acquir'd by 
Precept. All we can do, is to, produce fome Ex- 
amples of it, and make a few Obfervations upon 
them. The firft (hall be that of f^ngily in the fixth 
JEneis^ where the Poet difplays the (acred Rage of 
the Sibyl, and his own : 

* Ventum erat ad Itmen ; cum virgo^ fofcere fat it 
TempuSy ait : Deus^ tcce I Deus, Cut talia fantr 
Ante fores fubito non vultus^ non color unuSy 
. Non comfta manfere coma ; fed feBus anMuMy 
.Et rabie fir a car da tument'^ major que vidersy 
Nee mortak fonans ; aflat a efi numine quando 
Jam fropiore Dei. Cejfas in vota, freceffU€y 
TroSy aity Mnea ? Cejfas 7 

And now they reached 
The Portal : When the Virgin, Tis the Time 
Now t' enquire the Doom of Fate,* Behold, 
The God, the God, (he cry'd. While thus ihc 

fpoke. 
Before the Doors her Looks, her Colour changed, 
Sudden ^ her Hair in wild Confiifion ro(e. 

« n«{< v'^yt, fS, ^ f 45. 

Eothtt- 


Enthufiaftic'^Fury hp^x'4 her Breaft^ 
And throbbing Heart, more krgc her Porm ap- 
' . j)earfd ^ 

Nor q)oke the monal Acc^ts 5 when iofpirVi 
By the more prefent iSod. Doft thou delay, " * 
Trojan ^nea$y thy Requefls, and Vows? • 
Doft thou delay ? ihe cry'd. 

And after JEneas had ended Kis Supplication to her r 

* ArFhabinondum fatieni iff^anis in aniro 
Bacchatkr Vates^ magnum f peHore pojjti 
Excuffijfi Deum ; tanto magis ilk fat'igat 
iOs raMum^fera cordadomans^fingitqueftemendo. 

But impatient in her Grot 
ApoHo^s fwelling Vw^^fs wildly raves ; 
Reluftant, laboring from her Breaft to heave 
Th' incumbent God : So much the more he curbs 
Her foamy Mouth, fubdues her madding Heart, 
. And "preffing forms her. 

And laftly, at the End of the Sibyl's Anfwer: 

^ Talibus ex adyto diiiis Cumaa Sibylla 
Horrendas canit ambages^ antroque remugtfy 
Ob/ciiris ve^ involvens : ea frana furenti 
Cwicutit^ (i'Jiimulos fub feHore vertitAfolhp 

Thus the Ctt9!9^4t» Sibyl, from her Shrine, 
Sings myilic V'erfe^ and bellows in her Cave, 
Involving Truth in Darknefs : As flie foams, 
Afolk ihakes the Reins, and goads her Breaft. 

This is one Species of poetic P-athos^ or Enthu- 
&Xm; viz. which confifts in the Marvellous, and 
raifes Admiration, by impreffing upon the Mind 
f6mething great, unufual, and portentous, and is ftyled 
by the Greeks o^f*^ by the. Latins Impetus^ or furor 
poeticus. There are other Kinds of it, which excite 

Grief, 
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Grief, Pity, Terror, and work upon the other Paft 
fioni. If the Spirit of the Poet is moft adtnir'd in 
the former, the Reader's is at lead as much affi^Aed 
by Ae latter. And fince it is the great Art of Poetry 
to work upon the Paifions, it may not be improper 
to dwell a little upon this Branch of it. How fwcec 
is that Complaint of FbyUis to Dtmophoony in Ovid ? 
How wonderfully adapted to mote Comi^oh? 

s Credidimut blandis^ qmrum tHi cofia^ v^Us^ 

CfiduUmus genm^ mmimbufque tmis ; 
Credidimus lacrimis : an ^ ha fmulare decentur ? 
Ha quoque habent arfes^ quaque jubejUur^ eunt. 
Diis quoque credidimus j quo jam tot fiffiora nobis f 

Farte fatis potui qualibet inde cafi. 
On.thy foft Speeches I with Rapture hung, 
The boundlcfs Treafures of thy melting Toogoeii 
Thy Name I credited, thy Birth, thy Line : 
Art thou by Falihood Man, by Birth divine ? 
Thy Tears refiftlefs! do they flow by Art, 
Th-obedient Tides of Nature, and the Heart! 
Thefe have rhoir Frauds, and find the fubcle Path, 
As you dire<5l;, to ile^l a Lover's Faith. 
The Gods, too, I belie v'd, by whom you fwore ; 
Each Motive was coo much, what needed move? 

No one was a greater Matter of this Secret than 
Ovid J none underftood Nature tnqre than he, or 
exprefs'd her various ConfliAs better: And he has 
left US abundance of laftances of it in his Epifiles 
and Metamorfhofes. To pafs over others, I fliail 
produce only that PaiTage where he defcribes the 
Paffion of Medea for Jafon : 

^ Coucipit fnterea 'ualidos Metias ignes r 
Ef luhata diu^ fojiquam ratione furorem 

€ Ovid. Epift. II. Sf 49. t JMct. L. VU.jfc^. 
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Vincefi non potuH ; 'Erufira^Medes^fipugnas^ 
Nefih quis drus abftat^ aif'y mrumquey nifihqc ejt^ 
^ut aliquod certe fmile huky fuod atffare vocatur. 
NafH cur juffa fair is nimmm tftihi dura videntur f 
Suuf fU0jue duru nimts: cur^ fuem m9dQdemfU9. 

fuidi, 
Ne fereat^ timeo ? §lua tanti taufu timaris f 
Excufe vir^mee icnceftas pe^pre fismmus^ 
$i fotes^iitfeUx^ fi f9ffemy faniar efftm. 
Sed tr^df^t in^Mitm nova vis; aliud^ue capid$^ 
Mensatiudfuade$'y video maliara^ frptojuo^ 
Dettriora fiquor. 

Mean white, Medea^ (eiiy with fierce Defire, 
By Reafon ftrives to quench the raging Fire^ 
Bot ftrives in vain : Some God, fhe iaid^ with* 

(lands, 
And Reifon's baffled Counfel countermands. 
What unfeen Pow'r does this Difordertnove? 
•Tis Love — at leaft 'tis like what Men call Love. 
Elfe wherefore fliould the King's Corn mands appear 
To me too hard ? But lb, indeed, they are. 
Why fliould I for a Stranger'fear, left he J 

Should periflt, whom I did but lately (ee ; V 

His Death, or Safety, what are they to me? J 

. Wretch from thy Virgin Bpeaft this Flame expel. 
And foori — Ohh cou'd I, all wou*d then be wclU 
But Love^ refiftlefs Love, niy Soul invades^ 
Difcretion this, AfTeiSion that perfuades. 
J fee the right, and I approve it, too ; , 
Condemn the wrong— and yet the wrong purlue. 

Tat9 and Stoneflrett. 

After this, the Poet wonderfully defcribes the du- 
bious Strife between Love and Shame, Realon and 
Affedion, as he does in many other Places. I 
know, very well, that Objeftlons hav^ been rals'd 
againft this very Pafllge I have-citedi and that pw^ is 
- ' ^ compared 
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compared vnAutifolimius RheJius and ^|»/, cten 
upon thefe' Topicsy liiuch to his Diftdvantage. I 
can't deny but that when he does beft, he often £ills 
Ihort lof that Subltoity in which he was naturally 
'deficient; that When he ihines nx>ft, he gisnerally 
abounds with an unhappy Luxuriancy of Thought, 
diiagreeable Repetitions, unieafonable and abfiird 
Conceits; that his Style is loofe and incofred : How- 
ever, let him have his due Praife, let him be allow'd 
to d«aw the Out-lines of Nature truly, tho* he docs 
not keep accurately to every Feature of her. 

But if you want Perfeftion upon this Head, con- 
fuk yirgii, who, as he excels in all other Kinds of 
Writing, fo, efpecialiy, in defcribing and moving the 
Pi|(Eons, in the fourth JE/tets eipecially,* which may 
with Juftice be ftyled an Epic Tragedy. And fince 
no Age, Nation, or Language, has yet produced, a 
Work diat lays open fo wonderfully the various Tu- 
mults of the Soul ,' I (h^U perform, perhaps, no dif- 
' agreeable Office, if I lay before you an £pitome of 
this Pare of it, fo far as relates to the Pailions. 
f In the Beginning, the unfortunate Queen, in Con- . 
verfation with her Sifter, thus difcovers the Effects of 
hove: 

» Anna foror^ qua me fufpenfam infomnsa torrent ? 

• §uis novus hie noftris Jucceffit fetUbus hoffes? 
§luam fife we ferem ! quam forti peitore^ ^ armis ! 

What Dreams, my deareft Anita^ difcompofe 
My Reft ? What wondVous Stranger at oiir Court 
Is here arrived ! how God4ike he appears ! * 

• In Mien how graceful ! and how brave in Arms J 

And a few Lines after : 

^ Anna {fatehr enim) miferi f(f/i fata Sscha$ 
Conjugis, ^ fparfos fraterna cadi penates ; 

« / 9. *^ ;^ «o. 

Solus 


Solus hie infiexh fenfuSy ammumjue lahantem 
..Imfidit^ agnofc9 vettrk vefiigia flamnm.i 
My Sifter, (for to thee I wttl difclofe 
My inmoft Thoughts) finctt poor Sichaus fell. 
And with \m Blood, fpilt by s^ Brother's Hand, 
Sprinkled our Houfdjbold Gods; this only Maa 
Has warp'd my Inclinations, and unfiifd 
' My ftagg'ring^ Reiblution : I perceive 
The Siggcks and Tokens of my fbraier FlameJ 

Now Sbamey on the other Hand, exerts its Power, 
and claims to be heard, in Oppofition to Love : 

' SeJ mibi vel tellus^ ofteniy prius ima debifcaty 
Vhl Fater omntpotens aJigat mt fnhme ad umbtM^ 
PaUefOes umbras Erebiy noQemque frofundam ; 
AnUy F^dofy ^uam te vhlern^ ma tuajitra rtfohaml 

But may the yawning Earth devour me quicic. 
Or Jove with Thunder ftrike me. to the ShadeSi 
Pale Shades of Erebus^ ^nd Night profound j 
E'er, Modefty, I break thro' thy Rcftraincs, 
Or violate thy Laws. 

She then complains of JEneaiB concealing his De* 
parture; fhe exfofialates wkh him of the Injury be* 
intended her ,* and full, at th/e (ame Time, of Fear 
and Griefy ihe thus endeavours to work upon his 
Corafajpon : 

^ Diffifnulare efiamJferafU^ f^fi^i tantum 
Tojjt nefas f tactiw^me mea decedere terra ? 
Kec te nofter amor^ 9ec te data dexter a quondam^ 
2fec motitura tenet cradeU frnere Dido ? &c. 

And could'ft thou hope. Perfidious, to conceal 
So' black a Crime ? and filent leave my Coafts ? 
Cannot my Love, nor thy once plighted Faith^ 
Nor Didi^s cruel, and unumely Deadly 
Detain thee? 

G But 
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But as foon as fhe hears Mneas openi/ declare bis 
firm Refolutioo^ from Tears and Intreaties fhe burftar 
ouc into PaJpoTty Rage^ zXidPbrenzy: 

' TaDa dicentem jamdmb$m aver fa tuetur^ 

Hue illuc volvens oculos^ totumque pererrat . 

Luminibus tacitis^ ^ Jic aceenfa frcfatur. 

Nee tibi DivaforenSy generis nee Dardanus auSar"^ 

Terfide ; fedduris genuit te cautibus borrem 

CaucafuSy Hyrcanafite admerunf uhera tigres. 

. Thus, whfle he fpoke, (he filendy intent, 
Ey'd him averfe; and roll'd her glaring Balls 
Around ; from Head to Foot furve/d him o'ei^' 
Speechlefs a while ; and thus her Kage reply'd ; 
Nor art thou of a Goddefe-mothei- bornj 
Nor is thy Birth from Dardanus deriv'd. 
Perfidious Wretch: But Caucafus^yfivih. Rocks 
Horrid difcios'd thee from its flinty Sides, 
And fierce Hjrcanian Tygersgave thee Suck. 

Throughout die whole Speech (every Line of which 
is beautiful beyond all Comparifon) ihe exclaims, in- 
terrelates, calls Gods and Meii to witnefs, loads hec 
Lover with Threats ahd Curfes ^ in ftiort, the Tem- 
pcft of her Soul runs fo high, as if it never more 
would know a Cahn. Wha^ then, fays Dido^ when 
ihe appears next ? 

^ Improbe Amor^ quid non mortalia femora cogis ? 
Ire iterum in lacrimaSy iterum tent are precando^ 
Cogitur^ ^ fufflex animos fubmittere amort. 

Cruel Love, 
To what Extremes does not thy tyrant Pow'r 
Ui^e mortal Breafts ? Again diflblv'd in Tears, 
Spight of her Rage and Pride, again fhe tries 
Suppliant Intreaties, and fubmiilive bows 
Her haughty Soul to Lore. 

After 
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After this, flie implores, conjures her Sifter to be 
her Mediator in this momentous ASair, and to con- 
vey to JEneas her fofteft Entreaties ^ than which, 
nothing can be more pathetic, and adapted to move 
Compaffion : 

' Hum ego Jifotui tantum fperare dolor em^ 
Et pefferre^JoTor^ fotero. Mifera hoc tatnen unum 
Exefuercy Anna^ mhi ; foUm nam perfdus ilh 
' To colore^ arcanos animi ttli credere feufus ; 
Sola viri molles aditus^ ^ tempora noras, 
I, foror 'j atque hoftem fupplex affare fuperhum\ 

Could I have e'er ezpeded fuch a Blow 
Of cruel Fate as this; my Soul could then . 
Have borne it : Yet this only Favour grant 
Thy wretched Sifter ; for that fiiifhleis Maa 
To thee, alone,1incommoa Rev'rence paid^ 
Trufted his Secrets with thee ; thou, alone, 
Didft know the foft Approaches to his Soul, 
And all the proper Seafons of Addreg : 
Go, Sifter ; and this MefTage fuppliant bear. 

In the foregoing Speech fhe broke out into thefti; 
Reproaches : 

^ Nufquam tut a fides : ejeflum lit tor e^ egentem^ 
Except^ ^ regns demons in parte locaviy 
j^mijfatn clajfem^ focios i morte reduxi^ 
Heu ! furiis incenfa feror^ &c. 
True Faith is no where to be found. Him t:o&'4 
On Shore, of all Things indigent, I here 
Received, and made him Partner of my Throne; 
(Fool that'I was) repair*^ his ihatter'd Fleet, 
And hofpitably fiv'd His Friends from Death, 
Furies diftradt me. • 

But in what different Terms, does (he expoftulate io^ 
this? 

C4 Kom 
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' Non egp cum Danais JVojanam exfcindere ffnfem 
AuUde juravif clajpmve ad Fefgama mifi ^ 
Uec patris Anchifii cinfrety m^efve revM : 
Cur mea diffa negaS duras dgmittere in auresf 

I never did confpire 
Ac Aulis with the Greeks^ to overtura 
The Trojan State, nor fent a Fleet to Ilv^r; 
Nor e'er difturb'd his bur/d F«her*s Duft. 
Why does he ftop his unreientingEars 
Tomylntreaties? 

Befofie^ (he had thus exprefi'dfaer Rage:* 

•— — Nefue tettneo^ nequedi&a refello,, 
J, fequurt Italurm vmfis; fete regna per unJas; 
Sfero efuidem mediis (Ji ^id pia numina foJpmf\ 
SuppUcia hsufurum fcapuliSy Sec. 

I not detain thee, nor rcfel thy Words. 
Away for Latium by the Winds • go, feek 
Thy Kingdom o'er the Waves. For me, I hope, 
. If the jaft Gods have Pow'r, thou wilt receive 
Thy<lue Reward among the Rocks. 

Behold, now, another Strain! 

* §luo ruif ? extremum hoc mifer4! det munus amanti'^ 
Expe3et facikmque fugam^ ventofque ferenUs. 
Nonjam conjugium antiquum^ quod predidit^ oro^ 
Nee pulchrout Latiocareaty regnumque rel/njuaf; 
,Tempus inane petOy requiem^ fpatiumfue furoriy 
\JOum mes me viHum doceut fortunu dolere. 

Whither does he fly 
So hafty ? This laft Favour let him grant 
To his unhappy Lover; let him wait 
An eafy Voyage, and permitting Winds.^ 
I now no more petition him to yield 
The Rites of Nuppal^, which he ba& beeray'd,* 

'^ Nor 


Nor urge him to relinquifli his gay Hopes 

Of Italy ^ and Empire : All I beg. 

Is bat a feothing Interval, fbme Reft, 

And R^fplte to my Paffion ; till my Fate 
- Shall to Misfortune reconcile my Soul, 
'^ 5abdu'd by Orief, and teach me how to mourn; 

That Man muftbc asyoid of Senfe,as of Humanity^ 
that does not feel in himfdf the ftrongeft Emotions 
of Pity and Admiration, of Grief and Plealure, when 
he reads ib moving a Complaint,' than which, I may 
venture to pronounce, there is not a greater Mafter«- 
. piece, either in Art or Nature. 

I might juftly fear lying under the Imputation of 
'Prolixity ia citing thefe PafT^s, if the Beauty of 
them did not compensate for their Number. As no 
one ever touch'd the Paffions like Virgil^ you'll for- 
give the Liberty I have taken in recalling to your 
Mind fo many pleafing Inftances of his Power. 

What Longinus calls " (pavlocTicu, and others, as he 
.tells us, «JVxo.»o»ia», the Roman Wtiievs i\y\c ViJioKSy 
or Imaginations, and the modern Images, I'hefey 
then^ operate j^ ^* when (as Longinus ^ fpeaks) a Man 
^' has fo ftrong an Imagination of the Things he d©- 
'** {bribes, that he (eems to be in Tranfport, as it 
.^^ were, to behold them with his own Eyes, and 
'" places them before thofe of his Hearers.'* What 
TjOfrginus adds immediately afterwards, in relation to 
thefe Images, I muft confefs I don't rightly compre- 
hend, or (with all Deference to fo great Authority) 
I- cannot aiTent to. 'X2f ^Irtf ov rt tJ fniro^tK^ ^ecvrot^ 
e^i^ |8KA<Ttfi, fi^ mgoY if ^afd TroifjTaT^j im iv X«- 
S-oi r«. ii^ on ^ jusk at ziTQtnirei tIAo? If )v e)c;rAjj|K, 
^ JT iv Tioyoig hd^ynM. Which Totlms thus para- 
phrafticaliy tranflates: '^ You cannot be igno- 
^^ rant, I fuppofe, that Oratorical Yifions intend 

^ » nigi ^nu Sis- .^ Ibid. 

G J " one 
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'•^one Thing, and Poetical another ; that the Ann 
" of the latter is to afFeft the Hearers with 
*' Terror; of the former to exprefs every Thing 
" fo ftrongly, that it may be rather feen, than 
*^ heard by the Audience^ The one we may pro- 
" perly call Evidence» or ^iuftration ; the other 
** Confternation, or Amazement/' I own, I fay, 
this Ls what I cannot well digeft; for neither is it true 
that the Images, which Poetry impreffes, afFeft us 
with Terror only, for all Sorts of Images are im- 
prefi'd by Poetry ^ nor is it the peculiar Property of 
Oratory to exprefs every Thing foflrongly^ that it may 
be father feen^ than heard by the Audience ^ fince 
Poetry has a much larger Share in this Province than 
Oratory. The only Difference between them in this 
Particular is, that all Images are imprefs'd more 
ftrongly by the one; but all are truly imprels'd by 
both. This is a Difficulty in Longinus^ which not 
one of his numerous Commentators has touch'd upon. 
If, therefore, I am fallen into any Miflake, I hope I 
fhall be the eafier pardoned, as I have none of the 
Helps of the Learned to conduft me out of it. 
But however that be, all are agreed that the Images 
excited", both by Oratory and Poetry, flrike the Mind 
with a fuddcn Force. To prove this, Longinus re- 
cites the Speech of Orejies % where he cries out, that 
be fees his Mother and the Furies fbnd before him ; 
which l^trgil has^ wonderfully imitated, in the follow- 
ing PafTage : 

7 Eumenidum veluti demems videt agmina VentbeuSy 
'Et folem geminunty ^ duplices fe ojlendere Thebas : 
uiut Agamemnonius^ fcenis agitatus^ Oreftes^ 
Armatam facibus matrem^ c^ ferpentibus atrif^ 
Cum fugity ultricefque fedent in limine Dira^ 

« Ibid. y ^n. IV. 4^9, 
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So raving Tentheus Troops of Furies fees. 

Two Suns, and double Thebes : So mad with Guilr, 

OreJleSy agitated on the Stage, 

Flies from his Mother's Ghdfl^ with Torches arm'd. 

And black infernal Snakes; revengeful Fiends 

Sic in the Doors, and intercept his Flight, 

As I have occaGonally mention^ this remarkable 
Place, it may not be amife to obferve, that Images 
are no where better imprefs'd, than throughout that 
Defcription, where Diiio is reprefented under the 
Conflids of Love, and difmay'd with Prodigies. I 
fliall only cite one Part of it, and the rather, becaufe 
k contains a mere intelledual Idea not fubje(fl to 
the Senfes, which yet is as clearly itHprefi'd, as if it 
were the proper ObjeA of them : An infallible Proof 
of the Skill of the Painter. 

* " J^&t iffe furentem 
In fomnis fetus Mneas j Jemperque relinfui 
Sola Jibij femper kngam incomitata vtdetut 
Ire vium^ dr lyrios deferta qmerere terra^ 

In her Dreams 
Cruel Mneas perfecutes her Soul 
To Madnefi. Still abandon'd to herfelfj 
Cheerlefs, without a Guide, (he feems to goi 
A long, a tedious Journey, and to feek 
Her Tjrian Subjefts on deferted Coafts. 

To conclude^ in a word, every Conception of the 
Mind, join'd to a beautiful Defcription, is an Image. 
I cannot produce a better Proof of this, than that 
PafTage in Ht^nver, w&ere Aftyanax fhrinks at the Sight 
of his Father array'd in Armour. 

**Xlf etTFrnyS vrctiio^ i^i^ctro (fxiSt/xos'EKtug^K.h^ 

Thus having (poke, ttf illuftrious Chief of iVy 
Stretch'd his fond Arms to clafp the lovely Boy. 

!;^46S- " !ll.VL466. 
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The Babq clui^-crying to his Narfc'5 Breaft, ' 
Scar'd at the dazJipg Heloi^ and nodding Oreft. 

To which may be added, the following DeTcripcion of . 
Virgily out of innumerable others : 

* — —^ Viridi fwtam Mavortis in antro 
. Troctdhuijfe lupafn^ gemims hMtcubera iiuutti 
. JLudere fendentes fueros^ ^ lambere matrem - 

Imfavidis ; illam terett cervice refiexam 
, JMukert alurncsy ^ corpora fingere Ungaa, 

In the moffy Cave of Mars 
A femde Wolf lay fuckling; at her Teats 
Two (porting Tnfanrs hung, and licked their Dami 
Intrepid : She her fleek round Neck rcdm'd^ 
Smoothed them,. by Titfrn, and formM them with 
her Tongue. 

And that Nig^ht Piece of his, in the fcventh JEneiSy 
where we fee the Ship under Sail, by Moon-fliine : 

^Affirant aura in no^Iem; nee Candida <nffum 
JjMnd negat j Jflendet tremulo fub lumine fwtus. 
Pfoxima Circaa radstntMr lits^ra tetr4gy 
Dives inaccejfos uhi Solis flia lucos 
Affduo refonat canfUy teSiifyue fuperbis 
XJrii ^doratam noBurna in lumi^a cedrum^ 
jirgutotemes percurrens pe^ine telas. 
Hinc exaudiri gemitus^ iraque leonum 
' Vincla ncufantmn^ & for a fiib noEte mdentum j 
SBtigerique fueSy atjM in prafepibus urfi 
Savirey ac fornta magnarum nlulare hfponm, 

A Breeze at Night 
Spring? frefh ,• nor does the filver Moon deny 


* See his Note on the Place, f 595. 
kiEn. VIII. 630. ^ t^ 
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' Her Beams^ which tremble on the glimm'ring 
Waves. 
Next, coafling, clofe by Ctrce*s Shores they fiil; 
Where flic, the wcahhy Daughter of the Sun, 
With ceafdeis finging makes the Groves refouncl^ 
GrovefjnacceiBbk; andrntheRootm 
Of her {nxMid P«koeyibr fioi9»raal Lig^t, 
Sweet Cedtf b wos : WUie dirb" the fleodef Web 
H«r whirling Shuttle flies along the Loom. 
Hence Groans are beatdi tbe Noife of Lk)n% 

fierce. 
Rebellious to their Cfaaina, and rotring touii * 
In Dead of Nighty the Grunt of brilUy Boarr^ 
The Rage of Bears, reloffaan^ in their Stalls; 
And hugiB portentous Forav of howHng Wolvea; 

It would be enterif^ i^n top laigp » ^rwntb 
Field, to encjuire into «U the Variation^ r^sur^ 
and Turns of Thought and Style, which *^^^^* 
Verfe and Pmfc are capable of: Such as, Intcrro- 
gationS) Exclamations, the dif{eretit Difpo&ion of 
Tropes' and Figures, the el^ant Repetition of 
Words, the no leis elegant Abruptnds in Sentences^ 
the Warn of Connexion, Apoftrc^>he, Profopopoeia, 
the Change of Numbers, Perfons, Caies^ Tenfes^ 
and a> Multitude of other Incidentt,i which a«e redu* 
cible to Thought, aa weUaa Style. Since the Variety 
of thefe is as infinic^,.aa their Elegance is exqiiMke, it 
is« impoifible to escplaia them a& t^ Rulea^ or iUu* 
itrate them by Example. JUn^nm has^ mentioned 
Ibme few, and our modem Books of Rhetoric are 
full of them. But the Want of Precept wiU be a* 
biindanrly cocnpeaiated to the Learner^ by a good 
Tafte, and a ^^ent Ap^ication to the Study of the 
beft Authors. 

Among the many Embetliihments of Writing^ 
fiew are attended with greater Beauty liaXi Antitheta^ 

G s The 
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The Reafon is obvious, becaufe Contraries illuftrate^ 
and recommend each other by Comparifon. Of 
this the following PafTage in Virg^i is a remarkable 
Inftance; where we have a beautiful Irony and An- 
titbefis, at the fiime Time : 

* Egregiam vera tauJemy ^ ffoUg amfiU refertify 
TUque^ puerque tuuSy magmfm ^ wemorabiU n$men j^ 
Una dolo DixAm p fmimna viHi^ duar$m efi. 

Prodigious Trophies you indeed have gain'd^ 
ToUy and your Boy; vaftPraife,adeathleisName; 
If by the Fraud of two celeftiai Pow'rs 

One Woman be fubdu'd. 

# 

Near a-kin to it, is that Antithefis in OviJ: 

* ^a gloria vejlfa eft ; 

Si JMvenes ftferumy Ji mithi fallitis unum ? 

.Will you, my Friends, united Strength employ, 
/^inft one many. Men, againft a Boy ? 

When the Thoughts are thus fet againft each other^ 
diey appear with Energy, and ftril^ the Mind with 
redoubled Force. 

Another Elegance in a Writer, is to convey the 
t^hole of bis Idea to the Reader, by expreffing only 
fome Circumftances of it. 

. ^ Dixerat'y atqtte ittatn mtJHa inter talis ferro 
Collapfam afpiciunt iomifeSy enfemque cruore 
Sfumantem^ Jfarfafque taanus. 

Thus, while flie fpoke, th'Attendafits fiwherfall^ . 
The Sword aU frothing, and her Hands befmearU 
With Blood. 

Thus Firgil defcribes Dida kilUag herfelf : An infiN 
rior Poet, no doubt, would have reprefented her in 
Ac fatal Ad> ruihing upon the Sword with all beit 

^ L. IV. ;^ 93. • Met. U MI. > 654. 

fiEmL.lV. ^66j. 
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Strength, the Blood gufliing out, and that Part of her 
Body which received the Wound exposed to View.' 
But how much better are all thefe pafled over, and 
fuggefted to us only by their Adjunfts and EfFefts ? 
There is another Escample, of this kind, in the fourth 
Geargic^ which is truly wonderful : 

< Ilia fuiJeffiy dum te fugetet fer fiumina praceffg 
Immanem anU pedes by drum moritura puelln 
Servantem ripas aha nan wdit in herha. 
At chefus afualis Dryadum damore Jupremef 
Jmplervnt mantes ^ flerunt "Rhodopeue arces^ Sec: 

She doom'd to Death, while, beedle(s,thee fhefied^ 

Along the River's Sid^ before her Steps,. 

In the high Grafi faw not the monftrou&Snak^' 

Which, unperceiv'd, lay lurking on the Bank. 

But all the beauteous Quirie of Woodland Nymj^y 

Her Fellows, fiU'd with Shrieks the lofty Hills ^ 

The Rhodopeian Mountains wept,,e^r. 

How concife, and ingenious ! This Artifice of inG- 
nuating only the Senfe to the Reader, is fo ufeful ip 
Epigi^m^ that the whole Thought often turns upon 
It. Thus in that of Martial: 

^ Fexatus pulchre^ rides mea^ Zoile^ trifa^ 
Sunt hac trita quidem^ Zoile-^ fedmeafunt. 

, My Threadbare Coat }& fcorn'd by \SvfxyJohn : 
^Tis true, 'cis Threadbare — but it is my own. 

The Turn, you fee, is witty, and facetious! But how 
poor a Joke had it been, if the Poet had only faid,. 
however true it was, that the Clothes which Zoilus. 
wore were not his owa? But I fear, I tranfgrefi the 
very Rule I am recommending : I fhall therefore add 
no more, than only to remind the Reader,, that what 
I have faid under anothec Head, might more properly 
come under this, viz. That the Mind of Man does 

6. )^ 4c6. ^ Lib. II. Epig. 58. \ F. 56. 
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not love to have too minute a Detail rf Partict/lars ^ 
I but takes a Tleafure in having "Room pr Imagination^ 
* and in forming a Judgment of *what is not expref^d^ 
from what is. 

And fince I have cafually mentioned Tranfi^ions, I 
IVQuId here obferve, that the Elegance of them is 
equal to their DiflBcalty : The great Secret confifts ei- 
ifier in digreffing of a fudden to (bme new Stibjeft, 
and giving the Reader the Pleasure of a Surprite ; 
and yet continukig on the Thread of the Dtfcourfe 
fo artfuHy, that he may admire a ComseffUm^ where, 
at (irft, there feenfd to benbne : Or in fiich a gradual 
Tranficion from Thought to Tfaotig^t^ of near Affi- 
nity with each other, that the Mind may be imper* 
ceprrbly led to a v&ry di£Ferent Sub^d, without being 
fenfihie of the intemiediace Steps of the Digreffion. 
Thus, in the Rainbow, the neighbouring Colours 
areib like eadi other, that 'tis bard to lay where this 
ends, or that begins ; yet there's a wide Difference, 
if we leave out the intermediate Shades, and com* 
pare the Rays of the two Extremes. My Meaning^, 
perhaps, wiU appear clearer from Example. Hora^^ 
b^ins his 29th Ode, of the tiurd Book, in the follow-- 
ing Manner : 

Tffrbenaregum progeniis^ tits 
Non ante verfo tene merum^ cado^ 
Cum flore^ MecanaSy rofarum^ 
Trepi tuis balanus capillis 
yamdudum apud me efty flee. 

My noble Lord, of Royal Kood, 
That from the Tufcan Monarchs flow'd, 
I have a Cask ne'er pietc'd before ; 
My Garlands wreath'd, my Crowns are made,. 
My Rofes pluck'd to grace thy Head ^ 
. As fair and fweet as e'er Fr^ene/it bore. ' 

And concludes it thus ; 

Nom 
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> NoM eft meupty Ji mugiat Africis 
Mains frocellis^ ad mifiras f feces 
JXecurrere^ df* votis facifciy 
Ne Cyfriay Tyriaque^ merces 
^AddasU avaro divUias mart : 
litac me biremis pt^fiMo fcafh4B 
Tittum per Mgaos tumuUus 
Aura fefety geminu/ftte ToUux. 

When fpreadiDg SaUs rough Tempefts cetf^ 

I make vo lamencAble Pray'r; 
I do not bargain with the Cods^ 

Nor offer ooftly Sftcrifice 

To ftvc toy precious lyriau Dyes 
From tddiflg Riches to the greedy floods^ 

E'en 'midft chefe Stornos HI fafely ride, 
MySark (hall fteoi the higheft Tide, 

Tho* Tempefts tofs, and th' Ocean raves j 
Caftor ihall gather gentle Gales, 
And Follux fill my Q)reading Sails, . . 

And bear me fafe thro' the jEgaan Waves, Creuh. 

Between the Beginning and Ending, confider'd in 
themfelves, how wide a Difiference? And yet, if we 
cnxnine the Gnadation of Thought tbn>' the whole 
Ode, we fliall fee the moft elegant Connexion. In 
the Beguning, the Poet invites bis Statefman Friend 
to Supper : ** I have prepared every Thing for your 
** Reception, feys he •, leave, for a While, the City, 
^^ the BttGnefi and Riches of it; 'tis aPleafure often 
^ to Men of high Station, to partake of the Change 
** of Low Life. Forget Politics for a While, and 
^ be not over anxious for the Nation's Welfare.* 
•* Providence conceals Futurity from us Mortals: 
^ Let us therefore, in Prudence, make the beft 
** of the prefent ^ all elfe is carry'd down by the 
^ Scream of Time, and what is paft returns no more. 
^ Fortune is fickle : I am pleas'd, when ihe fmiles ; 
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" but difregard her Frowns, contented with tdyVo^ 
" verty and Virtue. Care is the infeparable At- 
^' tendant of Riches j I compound to want the on^ 
" that I may be fecure from the other. I have na 
** Bufinefs, when Storms roar, to fall into Tears,*' 
^c. Behold a Chain conneAed, and yet concealed 
with the greateft Art. 

. Sometimes it is neceffary that the Tranfition 
ihoutd appear open, and defign'd ; but often other- 
wife. In the following PafTage, we fliall fee a Spe- 
cimen of either Sort; I mean,' of the formal, and of 
the fudden Traniition. Tamus having, in the ele- 
venth Mneis^ bad a good many Words with DranceSy 
and in great PafEon thrown out thefe, among -the 
reft, 

^ Kunquam ammam talem dextra bac {ahpfie movfri). 
Amines j habitet tecum^ ^ ft feEiwe in ifio. 

A Soul like that (difmifi 
Thy Terror) by this Hand thou ne'er fhalt lofe ; 
There let it dwell, and in that Breaft remain. 

thus turns his Difcourfe ta the King : 

Ntmc ad 2>, & tua^ magm Fater^ ranfulta reverft^ 
Si nuttam noftris ultra fpem ponis in armiSy 
Si tarn deferti fumus^ ut femel agmine verfi 
Funditus occidimus^ nee habet for tuna regrejfum; 
Or emus pacemydrdextras tendanms inermes. 
§iuanquam Af fi felita quicquam virtutis adejfeti, 
Ille mthi anie alios foirtunatufque laborum^ 
l^iTegiuf*iue animi^ 'qui, ne quid tale videret^ 
Procubuif morienSy S* hamum femel ore momordif. 

To you, great Monarch, and ro your Debates, 
I now return. If you no more repofe 
Hope in our Arms; if by one Battle loft, 
We perifh whole^ and Fortuneknows no Change j 

Let 


Let us beg Peace, and ftretch our Hands unarm'd, 
(Yet Oh! did any of our priftine Wonh 
And Virtue ftill remain^ that Man to me 
Would in his glorious Toils moft bleft appear^ 
Who^ rather than behold a Thing like this, 
Fell once for all» and dying bit the Ground.) 

Reverence due to Majefty required that Tluffms 
Ihould direft his Difcourfe from lirancer to the King, 
by fome fblemn Addrels. But after dextras tenda^ 
mus inermes^ to ^anquam o! fi folita qwcqitmmvir^ 
tutis adejfety the Tranfition is fudden, and unex- 
peifled. The Mind, by this Means, is tranfported 
from one Contrary to another; a fure Indication of 
the Force of Eloquence, and of its powerful Ope- 
ration on its Hearers. 

In Narrations 'tis nofmall Art to make aTranii- 
tion from one Fad to another: Several Inftaaces 
of this, we have in Oviis Metamorphofis^ the Na- 
ture of which Work requir'dthem ; where theOon- 
neftion, indeed, is fometimes neat and artftil, forne- 
times hard and forced, not to lay ridiculous. 

Under this Head we may reckon thofe Excurfions 
of another kind, in which the Poet, by fome fudden 
ADufion or Comparifon, diverts from his Subjeft to 
a new Matter> and immediately returns to it again. 
I fliall explain myfelf better by Example, fuvenal^ 
defcribing the various Inconvenienctes of the City, 
mentions thefe, among the reft : 

'Rhedarum tranptus arff^ 


Vicorum hflexu^ ^ ft an f is convicia mandra^ 
Erifiunf fimnum Dfufo^ vitubfjue marinis. 

The Drover who his Fellow Drover mceti 
In narrow Pai£ige&of winding Streets^ 

! Sat, III. Z3& 
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The Waggoners that curfe chehr ftandibg Teams, 
Wou'd wake ev'n drowfy Drnjus from lus Dreatns. 

J>rjden. 

His Intent, as I faid, was to recount the Disadvan- 
tages of a City Life ; and mentioning, among them, 
the ObftruAtons in tbe Streets, from Chairs and 
Coaches, he takes OccaiioD,.by ^e^lyfe, <o reproadi 
the 51och and Laxineis of Drufus. So agdti, eou^ 
mendng the MiTeries of Old ^ge, be adds; 

■ ■ CircumfSily agmine faffOy 
MurJforumfmne genus ^ quefum finonma epatas 
Promptius exfediam^ quot snutverif Hiffia wcecbos^ 
Quot Themifim agtos Autumno oectderit stm, 
§luat BafiUa fichsy f ##/ clrcumfctifferit Wrrns 
Fupiiiofy &c. 

In fine, he wears no Limb about him found: 
With Sores and Sickneffes belleaguer'd round : 
Ask me their Names, I fooner cou'd relate 
How many Drudges on fait Ripfia wait ; 
What Crouds of Patients the Town Doftor kills^ 
Or how, laft Fall, he rais'd the Weekly BlDs^ 
What Provinces by Baflus were fpoil'd, * 
What Herds of Heirs by Guardians arc beguiled. 

Drjden, 

Thefe Excurfions are chiefly fuitable to Satire -^ smd 
there's no Branch of it attended with gveaier Wit 
«nd Poignancy. 

I have not Room here, to treat of Compartfims in 
the Manner they deferve; they being favarious, that 
they would require an entire PlflertatioQi. Whea 
they are ill drawn, nothing is more ridiculous^ 
when well, nothing more beautiful. No kind of 
Style is excluded from them, and they are not oulf 
an Ornament, but often an Uluftratioa of the Sub* 

"> SatX. 2xa. 
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jeft. Tbey ougbc always to appear oaturi^ fie^er 
forced^ or iar fetchU Avoid, tberdbre^ t]ie Fault 
of thcfe Writers, who find out wbac thcj call Sf^ 
•milies firft^ and afterwards Matter to apfdy to them. 
Not that they are guilty of it, whofe Comparifona 
don't in every RefpeA coincide with what diey were 
brought 10 illvftrate. Even the moft el^mc of 
them i^ee fometimes with the Deferqxion but io 
one Ac^nck* Thus. Vtrf^U in the eighth J&neis : 

" DixerMt ; ^ miveis Hmc afjue hinc Diva Iseerth 
CMwffMmfem amphxu malS fivet : tile repeiae 
jUcefit fiUtam fiammam^ notujque fnedulUt 
IntTMvit caUr^ ^ UhifASs fer ojfa cuamrit. 
Haiul fecus atftfe aUm fomtru cam rtfpta coritjce 
igMea firna mkam percHttit btmine nimbus. 

She (kid ; and round him threw her fnowy Armff, 
And warm*d hip, wav'ring, with a foft Embrace : 
He foon receives the wonted Flame, which flics 
Swift thro' his Marrow, and his melting Bones j 
• As when in Thunder, lanc'd along the Sky, 
A Streak of Fire runs dreaming thro' the Clouds. 

tjpon a nice Scrutiny, the Parallel between Love 
and Thunder will hold but very little : And yet no 
good Judge, I believe, will difpute the Elegance of 
the above Comparifon. 

On this Head our Moderns feem to excel the An* 
jciencs, and to have found out an Ufe of Compa* 
rifons which they were utter Strangers to. Theics 
are merely ornamental; ours often contain the 
Points of Epigram, the Jibes of Satire, and the Ban- 
ters of Comedy ; an tat which Ovidy Martial^ Ju* 
n)enaly Horace and Terence knew very little of. It 
will not be allowed me to produce Inftances here; 
'but innumerable I could produce, if a Mixture of 
different Languages, and e^cially of our own, 

would 
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Ivould not (bund difagreeable ip thefe Latin I)ifler-^ 
tatJons". *Tis true, Tragic and Epic Poets ought 
totally to avoid thefe witty Allufions; which are be- 
low the Severity of their Style, and .the Dignity of 
their Compofitions. The Comparifons that ferve 
for lUuftration only, come within their Province ; 
fiich as we meet with very frequently in Homer and 
yirgil: Tho' (to fiy the Truth) even the beft Wri- 
ters among the Ancients feem on this Head to labour 
4inder a Poverty of Matter. In the Defcription of 
a Battle, for Inftance, the Similes of a Lion, aBull^ 
a Serpent, an Eagle, and other Animals of -the fiercer 
kind, recur too frequently under fome fmall Vari- 
ations. But in After-Ages, the Increafe of Arts, and 
Sciences, and of Religion more particularly, open'd 
a new Field, which has minifter'd abundantly not 
Only to the Emolument of Mankind in general, but 
in this, and in all other Refpedts, to the Refinement 
of Wit. ' 

If I muft give my Opinion of thofe luxurious 
Comparifons that deviate from the Subjeft, which 
Horner^ chiefly, among the Ancients, and Milton^ 
among the Moderns, run into ^ I muft confefs, they 
neither d^ferve Commendation, nor are capable of 
Defence. But as they have, the Sanftion of fo great 
Authority, it is not for me to pafs Judgment OD 
them, but leave every one to follow his own. 

If I remember right, there are few or no Similes 
in the Tragedies of the ancient Poets. Among the 
' Moderns, no kind of Writing abounds more with 
tbem^ and it muft be own'd, they are often much 
to be admir'd : But very different are fome of thefe ; 
, fuch, in particular, as are introduced uttered by 
Perfons labouring under the Height of Paflion, or in 
the Agonies of Death ; than which, nothing can be 
more abfurd, or unpardonable. 

n See, more efpccially, Mr. Wallers Poems, 
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As I have cafuallf mentioned this Error in Wri- 
tings I woaild farther obfcrve, your prettjf Thought Sj 
as they are commonly caU'd, are neither fiiitable in 
a PaflSon, nor proper to raife one j they only fenrc 
in Defcriptions to play upon the Imagination, not to 
put the Af!cAions in Motion. A Breaft ftruggling 
with Anger, Grief, or Defire, is little follicitous to 
cxprefe its Anguilh in fine wrought Turns of Wit, 
which will never be able to move the Reader to any 
Thing elfe but Madnefs at the Author's Folly. The 
plainer Commotions of the Mind are exprds'd, the 
better ^ here the chief Elegance is to want Orna- 
ment, and 'tis the great Mafter-piece of Art to con- 
ceal itfelf in reprefenting Nature. Some Figures, 
indeed, are not only allowable in thefe Cafes, but 
nccefiary ,• thofe, in particular, which imprefs upon 
the Mind the various Confiidls of the Soul ; for fudi 
are the Language of Perfons who feel thefe Tu- 
mults, tho' they were never taught to exprefi them 
by the Rules of Rhetoric. But Metaphors and An* 
tithefes, and all Decorations of that kind, muft he 
us'd rparingly^' excepting only thofe Metaphors 
which Orators fometimes call forth to expreft their 
Rage, with all the Fire of Eloquence. This I the 
rather obferve, that I might not feem to contradidk 
Longinus^ who, fpeaking of a Multitude of Meta- 
phors, {ays% they arc then moft ufeful, *when the 
Faffiovs Jhuell like a nrrent. He produces an In- 
ftance out of DemoJiheneSy where the Orator indeed 
appears in Agitation ^ but ftill they are different from 
thofe we are now fpeaking of, and not fo much 
the Effeft of Nature, as of Art : And even here the 
Metaphors are far from being bold, nor much dif- 
torted from their literal Senfe. 'Tis certain, Lw- 
pnus did not propoie this as a gefteral Rule -y nor i$ 
it poffible to reprefent thofe Throws and Labour^ 

of 
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of the Soul in Oracoiy, which appear in Trs%ic and 
Bpic Qiaradbrrs,' where Joy, Urief, and Anger, 
glow more ioteafely, as wdii as more naturally. Bat 
if the Orator feels the fame Emotioiis, and in the 
&me Degree, it is certain he muft abilain from d»e 
^Abundant ufe of Mets^bors. 
Eleventh ^^^^ ^ conclude this Diflertation, I 

T 0/f^ would lay bcfiwe my Audience, as clear 

\^^f^^' an Idea of the different Kinds of Thought 
'Which have not yet been touch'd i^khi, as Words 
•can convey, and Co nice a Subjeft will admit of. 
.The Mordacity of the^^^fv and jocofe Satire, has 

been already defcrib'd, and fome Examples produced 

of each. 

There are Thoughts, likewise, of the Mkafe 

Kind, whoie Excellence does not coniift in their 

AcMtenefsy but in an artful and agreeable Tum^ 
.which don't fbrike the Imagination at once with 

, Wonder J but move it gently, with a more even 

Tenor. In this foft Strain, Fhsdrs begins her £- 

' piftle to her dear Hipfolytus : 

' .S?^5 ^ifi ^ ^derify carituta ejl ig/i, falutem. 
Msttit Amazoffio Ctejfa fuella viro. 

That Health, Hippofytus, from me receive. 
Which to the Writer you alone muft give. 

.1 could eafily have ezcufed Ovid making ufe. of (b 
beautiful a Turn twice^ if he had kept to itiK^thout 
any Variation. For in his Metanwrfbofes, Bytlis 
writes to her Brother altnofl in the &me Terms : 

* Sl^^ ^ifi Tlv diderisy n9n eft bsbituraffalutem^ 
Hanc tibi mittit smans. 

Thy Lover, gentle CaunuSy wilhes thee 
' Tluit Health, which thou, ^one, canft give to me. 

Stefh. Harvejiy Efqj 

«. < 

p Ovid. Ep. IV. i; ^.Meiani. IX. 529. 

But 


Bat here, far vm£ qf the Word iffi^ the Elegaace 
is quite' loft, and the Emphafis ^il'd. In the fiune. 
poky HtUiy under « Pretence of di0uading Faris 
from . perfeverii^ in im Addrefles to her^, fsty§ a 
Compliment to hi$ Beautjr, and (hews the juft Senfe^ 
ihe ha^of h^ own; and, at the (acne Time, arcfuUjp 
ih£nuates, that ihe has no Averiion to his Love, but. 
rather a fecret Paflion for him : And exprei&s all 
this with wonderful Addrefs, in one Verfe : 

From my Exaaiple leam, 
, To bear the Want of what has Poy/'r to charni; 

Nothing can be ny^e ingenioos. Thi& fiiig^ Line 
fo te^m^ with Thought, that it would bear, n^ re« 
quire a long Examin^n, to diTcorer all its Bean* 
ties. At evei^ Word fone new Idea arifes, which I 
ihall^ ai prefen^, leave to the Refledtion of others, 
that I may not anticipate fo great a Pleafiire. Under 
this Head of Mkau Thou^ty we may reckon that, 
celebrated Compliment with which HioTa€e begins 
his Epiftle to Ang^ftu^* 

• Citm t(ft fififfieas^ ^ fanta negotia filus^ 
Res It alas armts tuteriSy maribus orneSy 
^JLegibifS emendeSy in fublica commoda feccem^ 
Si longo fermone morertua tempora^ Cafar. 

When yon alone fuftain the weighty Cares 
Of aU the World, and manage Peace and Wars j 
The Roman State by Virtue's Rules amend. 
Adorn with Manners, and with Arms defend ,- 
To write a long Difcourfe, and wafte your Time^ 
Againft the pubUck Good, wou'd be a Crime. 

Cteeck 

The Addre(s is as genteel as it is ingenious, and it is 

» Ep. XJJS;. 9jlj . f Lib. II. ^ft.!. 

hard 
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hard to (ay whether we fliould admire in it more the 
Poet, or the Courtier. 

Strong Thoughts arc fuch as ftrikfc us neither with 
Jcutenefsy their Suddennefsy nor their Delicacy ; but 
are full of Scnfe and Solidity, cany Weight in their 
Meaning, and iink deep in the Underftanding. As 
in that of Virgil; 

• Bifie^ Fuer^ virttftem 9x me^ verumfue lahorem^ 
Fortunam ex aliis. 

True Toil and Virtue learn, dear Youth, from me ; 
Fortune from others. 

For it is a great Milbke to think, that Gravity and 
Severity in Writing is inconfiftent with Wit and In« 
genuity. There's Elegance in moral and philofo* 
phical Refle<fHons; and nothing can have more of ic 
thah thof^ Sentences that ar« fcatterVi up and down 
in the Narrations, but efpecially the Speeches, ia 
Virgil. In the eleventh ^^ij, the confederate X.^- 
tin Princes deliberate in Council what Steps to take 
after their late Defeat ^ Tlvrmr/, in a Speech upon 
that Occafion, obferves, thai: iince they had Forces 
enough left to continue the War, they were not re- 
duced to the fad NecefGty of fuiug for Peace. The 
moral RefieAion he introduces, will be dearer feen^^ 
by confidering the Verfes before and after it. 

^ Sin ^ TVojanis cum multo gloria verut 
Sanguine^ funt illss fua funera^ parjue per omneo 
Tempejiasy cur indecoresin limue primo 
Deficimus ? cur ante tuham timor occupat artus f 
Mult a dieSy variufque lahor mutahiUs ^eviy 
Rettulit in melius ^ multos altema revifens 
JLufity e^ in folido rurfus fortuna locavit. 
Non erit auxi/io nohis ./Etolus^ t^ Arpil 
At Mejfapus erity &C. 

« ,«ii. XII. 43S. • ?Lib.XI. #419. 
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If Gloqr to our Foes 
Came purchas'd at avail Expence of Blood : 
If they too have their Fun'rals j and thro' all 
TheTempeft rag'd with equal Fury,* why 
Taint we inglorious, in the firft Attempt, 
And fhrink with Fear before the Trumpet's Sound ? 
Oft has Viciffitudc of changeful Time 
By various Turns to better State reftor'd 
Diftrefs*d Affairs : Many with pleafing Sport 
Fortune, alternately revifiting, 
Mas mock'd, and on a folid Bafe repos'd. 
Will not JEtolian At ft give us Aid ? 
Yet will Mejfafus^ &c. 

Tbefe echoing Turns, much ^flfefted by the Moderns, 
tho' little us'd by the Ancients, have (bmetimes their 
Beauty, fometimes not : I can by no means agree 
with a certain Writer of. ours, who tells us, that 
there's only one Exiimple of this' Kind in Fir^//, and 
inftances in that of Orpheus looking back upon Eu^ 
r J dice: i 

^ Cum fubito incautum dementia cepit amantem^ 
Ignofcenda quidemy fcirent fi ignofcere Manes I 

When fiiddenly a Frenzy fciz'd 
Th' unwary Lover; yet a venial Crime 
Cou'd aught be venial, when xhc Manes yxdgQ, 

He might with more Juftice have produced that fa- 
mous Sentence in the fecond JEneis: 

* Una falus viSis, null am fperare falutem. 

< To vanquifli'd Men 
The only Safety is to hope for none. 

Or thofc melodious Verfes in the eighth Eclogue : 

5 Savus amor docuit natorum f anguine matrem 
Commaculare manus: crudelistu fuoq^ue mater; 

n Geor. IV. 488, ? ;^ 3 54- ' ^ 47- 
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CrudiUs mater msgk^ an fuer imfrobus ilk f 
ImffMbwUh ptetj ctudeUs tu^qnoque mater. 

lohumiln Love th* unnac'ral Mother Uught 
To dip her Hands in her own Children's Blood': 
Cruel indeed the Mother; was (he then 
Mbrc cruel ? or more impious that dire Bby ? 

You fee what a beautiful Eficd: this Repetition of 
the Words and Thoughts has^ and how much Me* 
lancholy it adds to the Complaint., It is ol^ious 
from hence to obierve, that F/rg«/ could ha?e far 
excelled Ovii in thefe lighter Conceits^ if he h^d not 
chofe to let his Genius foar to much hJ^er Flights. 
Under this Head we may add the following Paflage 
bom Ovid: 

f Si^ wfi4fihe.f$cie ftterit te diigf$a viJeri^ 
Nulla fuutra tua^Jl;, nulla fy^ra ttm njl. 

If to no Cfaarms thou wflt &y Heart refign, 
But fuch as merit, fiich as equal thine;. 
By none, alas ! by none thou canft be mov'd^ 
Vhaon alone by Vba9n muft be lov'd. Pi^; 

The Elegance of thefe Lines coniifts m^mag a new 
Senfe to the. (ame Words; they reverberate as it 
were, the Motions of the Mind^ and by tiM Meaois 
afieft it with Surprize and Admiiataon. But there 
are many who love to be fportii^ thus with Words:, 
that are even withput Meaning', and have no 
Thought in them to be refiefted. They are a -fort 
of nominal Turns, that our Youth are wonderfully 
ftudious of, efpccially in their Profe Writings, and 
which conduce not a little to the Corruption oS their 
Tafte. 

There are Thoughts, likewife, of near Affinity 
with thefe, that confift in Centraries^ and are fbme* 

.» OwA Ep. XV. jj. 

• . timc$ 
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times, beautiful, often ridiculous. Of the 'beautiful 
Kind, is that of Martial to Caffar : 

* Vox diverfa fenat^ popular um eft vox tamen una j 
Cum vetMS patruediceris ejJeFater. 

While you their Country's Guardian they proclaim, 
Their Tongues are difPrent, bur their Voice the 
fame. 

pa;/Wwich lefs Succefs; 

? Non ego pofceftti quod fum cito tradita "Regi^ 

Culpa iua ejl 5 quamvss hoc quoque culpa tua ejl. 

In the former Inftance, there's only a feeming Con* 
trariety^ which is built upon folid Truth ; the latter 
approaches too near a Contradi<flion, I fear, indeed, 
it is one. To many of thefe elegant Fancies (among 
the Admirers of which Crowdsiof our modern Wri-* 
ters are defirous of being number'd) that Sqeer of 
Martial may with much Juftice be applied : 

f Pauper videri Cinnavult^ ^ efl pauper, 
. Cinna^s as really poor as he WQuM feem. 

They are feeming Contradi&ionsy and (ftrange as this 
new Species of Wit is) are in Reality what they feem : 
Or, if they deferve any better Name, they are aij 
empty Sound of Words, fne^r Noi/e^ and Nonfenfe. 

Tho' the greateft Part of modern Wit turns en- 
tirely on this playing upon Words^ I don't mean in 
ConverCition only, (where thefe Trifles are hardly^ 
very hardly tolerable) but even in the fevereft Wri- 
tings, yet every Man of common Senfe is fo con- 
vinced of the Abfurdity of proftituting it to the 
Abufe of WordSj that I fliall dwell no longer upon 
fo difigreeable, fo contemptible a Subje(5l. I would 
only obferve, that the Ancients are but little guilty 

« Lib.,de Speft. Epig. 3. »> Ep. lU.-j, 

^ Lib. VJIl. Epig. 1 9. 
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of this Fault : That of Terence **, Inceptio eft amen^ 
tium^ baud amantiumy and of CkerOy cited by Ju* 

• O fortunatam^ natam^ me confule^ Romam. 
Fortune fortun'd the happy Day of Romej 
When thou a Conful folc confol'd her Doom. 

• Dryden. 

and fome others, tho' they confift of a Gingle, 
which I could wifli fuch excellent Writers had wholly 
abftain'd from, yet they arc not equivocal Expref- 
fions, nor do they contain a double Senfe. Ovid*s 

^ Injuftaque jvfts peregit^ 

fS\nd foIeinniz.'d the Death bim(e]f had wrought. 

Addifon, 

I know not how to find an Excufe for. And it muft 
be own'd, that Thutvs often runs into thefe Pueri- 
lities ,• for which Reafon, it is probable, he falls un- 
der the Cenfurc of Horace : 

2 At proavi noftri Tiaut'wos ^ numeros ^ 
liuudavere fales ; mmium patienter utrtimque^ 
(Ne dicam ftulte) mirati, 

' 'Tis true, as. I have heard, the former Times 
Qapt FUtitus* Jokesy and his uneven Rhimes. 

Creech. 

And it can't be denied but Terence^ and fome of the 
beft Writers, have fome little Touches of this Epi- 
demical Diftemper. There are few of thefe Con- 
ceits but are merely equivocal^ that is, vary as little in 
the Thought, as in the Exprcflion • a fort of Colli- 
fion, from whence, 'tis poffible, fome Sparks of Wic 
may fometimcs, but very rarely, be ftruck out. Thus 
much I thought proper to lay before you, in Relation 

'i Andr. f. 3. « Sat.X. 122. ^ MeUm. 

JL.II. ;^627. e De Art. Poet. ^^ 270. 
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to the Elegance of Thought in Poetry, both true and 
falfe. 

I have little Occafion to enlnrge diftinftly upon 
the Sublime^ becaufe many Things relating to it fell 
in with what I have before advanced. However, as 
this was one of the Topics I proposed to treat of, it 
is neceffary I fliould fay fomewhat to it, before I 
conclude this Diflertation. I cannot better explain 
to- you the Nature of the Sublime^ and the Manner 
of its afFefting us, than by giving you the Senfe of 
Longinus ^ upon it, not in a literal Verfion, but by 
reprefeniing the Subftance of him in a few Words. 
Whence is it that Writers of this Oafs, in a divine 
Impetuofity feem regardlefs of Accuracy, and fcorn 
to be confined witfiiiTThFvuJgar Rules of Exadnels? 
The Truth is, Nature has form'd Man of an inqui- 
fitive Genius, and plac'd him in the World to be- 
hold ajid admire the Wonders of it^ not as an idle 
Spedtator, but as one conccrn'd in its bufieft Scenes, 
eager ibr Aftion, and panting after Glory. To this 
End, he is ftrongly aftuatcd by a Love and Defire 
of every Thing that is great and divine. The vaft 
Expanfe of the Univerfe cannot bound his Imagi- 
nation ; he extends his Thoughts into other Worlds, 
and is loft only in Infinity. 

J Vivida ifis animi pervincit^ ^ extra 

Trocedit longe flammantia jnania mundl. 

His vigorous and adlive Mind is hurFd 

Beyond the feeming Limits of the World. Creech, 

And, m Truth, if we contemplate a Hero^ whofc 
Life is one continued Scries of great Adlions, we then 
may make fome Eftimate of whac^ we were born 
to. Hence, then, it is, that Fountains and Rivulets, 
which anlwtfr all the common Conveniencies of 
Life, never in a great Degree awaken our Attention. 
*» Ut{t ii-^aq, §35, » Lucret. Lib. I. ;^73. 
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But when we view the RA/w, the NiUy the Danube^ 
but, above all, the Ocean, we ftand fix'd at once 
with Awe and Wonder. So again, without any E- 
motion, we behold the daily Fires, of our own ma- 
king, how long foever they continue burning: But 
we gaxe with AftoniHiment at any fudden Light in 
the Heavens, tho' it vanishes, perhaps, as (bon as ic 
appears. Nor is there any Thing more wonderful in 
Nature than the Eruptions of Mount Mtna^ which 
fometimes difcharges from its Caverns Stones, and 
Dchigcs of Fire: 

* — Horrificls juxta tonat Mtna tutnts : 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad athera nuheniy 
Turbine fumanUm piceOy ^ candente favilla^ 
Attollitque glohos flammarum^ ^ Jtdera lambit. 
Inter dum f copulas ^ avulfaque vifcera montiSy 
Erigit eru&anSy li^uefa&ae^ue faxa fub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat^ fundoque exafiuat imo. 

. But jSfna thunders nigh 
In dreadful Ruins. With a Whirlwind's Force 
Sometimes it throws to Heav'n a pitchy Cloud, 
Redden'd with Cinders, and invol>P'd in Smoke ^ 
And tofles Balls of Flame, and licks the Stars. 
Sometimes' with loud Explofion high it hurls 
Vaft Rocks, and Entrails from the Mountain torn. 
With roaring Noife flings molten Stones in Air, 
And boils, and bellows, from its lowed: Caves. 

Upon the whoje, we may draw this Conclufion, 
that Things of common Ufe or Neceflity^ lofe all 
their Wonder, by their Frequency ; but whatever is 
unufual, and beyond the Courfe of Nature, ftrikes 
our Attention, and calls forth our Admiration. 

I before obferv'd, and therefore need not infift 
upon it farther here, that the oppofite Co Sublime is 
Bomhaji and Fufiian, I oWerv'd likewife, that the 
^ JEn.lll.syi. 
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I 

Sublime was not incompatible with the plain Style, 
tho' chiefly adapted to the Heroic^ and produc'd Ex- 
amples of both 5 for what I faid in Relatjon to Style, 
I told you, in the Beginning of this Dillertation, was 
fometimes applicable to Thought. I would now add, 
that 'tis a great Miftake to think that the Sublime is 
only, or chiefly fuited to Joy, Triumphs, and pom- 
pous Descriptions ^ for nothing has more of tiiac 
Quality than chofe Ideas that command Pity and Ter^ 
rot, I ihall produce one, but a very remarkable In- 
fiance of each, taken almoft from the fame Place. 
TurnuSy when his Forces were defeated, and his own 
Death approaching, difTuades his Sifter Juturna from 
any fanher fruitlefe Offices of her Love, in this He- 
roical Complaint : 

* _— Sed quit olympo 
Vemijfam tantos voluit te ferre lahores ? 
An fratrjs tniferi letum ut crudele videres ? 
Nam quid ago ? aut qu^ nunc fpondet fortuna fa^ 

lutem ? 
yidi oculos ante ipfe meos me voce vocantem 
Muftanum^ quo non fuperat mihi charior altefy 
• Oppetere ingentem^ at^ue ingenii *vulnere viflum, 
Occidit infelix^ ne nofirum dedeeus Ufens 
jffpiceret : Teucri potiuntur corpore^ (jr armis, 
Exfeindine domos (id rebus dcfuit unum) 
Ferpetiar ? -dextra nee Drancis diHa refellam ? 
Terga dabo ? (§* Turnum fugientem hac terra o;/- 

dehit ? 
Vfque adeone mori miferum ejl ? Vos 6 mihi^ M^mes^ 
Efie honi':, quoniam Superis averfa voluntas. 
San&a ad. vos anirna^ at que iflius infcia culpa 
Defcendam^ mapiorum baud unquam indignus avo^ 
rum. 

JiEii.XIL634. 
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But who fenc you down 
Difpatch'd from Heav'n, and will'd you to endure 
Such Labours ? Was it that you might behold 
Your moft unhappy Brother's cruel Death ? 
For now whatMeafures can I take? What Hope 
Of new SuGcefe can any Fortune fliew ? 
Before thefeEyes myfelf Murranus Ciw 
(Than whom to me no dearer Name furvives) 
Calling on me for Help, I £aw him fall 
Mighty, and with a mighty Wound fubdu'd. 
There Ufens fell, unfortunate, nor liv*d 
To fee our Shame : The Trojan Viftorskeep 
The full Pofleffion of his Corps and Arms. 
Shall I endure (that only now remains) 
The City to be raz'd ? Nor with my Sword 
Refel the Taunts of Vrances ? Shall I fliew 
My Back ? And (hall this Earth fee Turnus fly ? 
Is Death fo terrible ? Ye Gods of Hell, 
Be kind j fince thofe of Heaven abhor niy Pray'n 
To you a guiltlefs Ghoft I will defcend, 
UnfuUy'd with this Stain, nor ever prov'd 
Unworthy of my great Forefather's Fame. 

It is impofTible not to be wrapt into an Extafy, as 
it were, of Pity and Wonder, to behold fo majeftic 
Sorrow, and fuch exalted Mifery. Nor lefs fublime 
is that Terror, with which the Fury poffeffes the 
SBreaft of the fame unhappy Hero, when flie is ferit 
by Jufiter to carry the fatal Omen : 

^ Tofiquam acies vidct lliacas^ atque agmina lurniy 
Alstis in parva fubito collegia figutamy 
§lita quondam in hujlis^ aut culminibus defertiSy 
No&e fedenSy ferum canit importuna per umbras^ 
Hanc verfa in faciem Turni ft Peftis ad Ota 
Fcrf^uey refertque fonans^ cljpeumfu^ everberatalis. 

Soon 
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Soon 2LSthtTrojanTroops^ and 7Vr»«/ Bands 
She fees ; flie changes, leflfen'd, to the Shape 
Of a fmall Bird, which fitting on the Tops 
OF Tombs, and old defcrted Tow'rs, by Night, 
Shrieks thro' the" Shades, rll-omeifd r Thus tranf- 

form'd 
The Fiend o'er 7Vr;/<y/' Vifage, fcreanrinjt, fiies 
This Way, and that j and flips upon his Shield 
With flutt'ring Pinions. 

I appeal to every Reader, whether at thefe Lines his 
Blood does not run cold within him, whether he docs 
-not feel the fame difmal EiFefts that Turnus did : 

• Illi membra novus folvit formiSne torpor ,' 
ArrtSaque horrore coma^ ^ vox faucihus ha^ft^ 

Him unufualFear 
StifPning benumbs ,* uprofe his Hair ereft, 
And to his Mouth his Speech with Horror cleav'd. 

When I firft engag'd in this new Province,! thougln 
to have treated hrgely, and in a fet Diflertation, on 
foHic Licence. Bat I now think that Defign fuper- 
fluous, having fpoke fo largely of it, when I treated 
of .the Di£tui» and Thought of Poetry, and of the 
Elegance and Sublimity of each. I then obferv'd, 
that tho' Poets have a Method of Writing peculiar 
to thcmfelves, and are allowed many Liberties in it, 
from which other Writers are debarr'd; yet that 
they are indulg'd in nothing but what is built upon 
the Foundation of Truth, and folid Reafon : Agree- 
ably to that of Horace^ 

• JPi^oribus^ afque ToetiSy 

' S^fdl^t^^ audendi femper fuit aqua potefias. 
Sciwusj c^ hanc veniam petimufjue damufque vU 
cfffim: 

• if 867. • Dc Art. Poet, ji 9. 
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Sed non ut placidis coeant immittay non ut 
Ser^entes avihus gemincntur^ tigrihus agm. 

Painters and Poets have be6n ftill allow'd 
Their Pencils and their Fancies unconfia'd. 
This Privilege we freely give and take : 
But Nature, and the common Laws of Senfe, 
Forbid to reconcile Antipathies, 
Or make a Snake engender with a Dove, 
And hungry Tygers court the tender Lambs. 

'Rofcom, 

Nothing now remains, but to entreat you Gencte- 
men, that make up my Audience, candidly to accept 
thefc mean Attempts of mine upon fo dificuh a 

Subjed. 
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Of Epigram, and other lighter Species 

of Poetry. 

DEfigning to treat of the feveral Species of Poetry, 
I thought proper to begin with the loweft^ 
and &) gradually proceed to others of a higher Kind, 
till at laft I come to the Epic or Heroic Poem. 

Epigram fliall be the chief Subjedl of this Dif. 
courle. But as there are other fmall Poems, which 
will fcarce dcferve a diftinft one, I fhall here make 
fuch Obfervations upon them as may be neceffary. 

The Account we have of Epigram, both ot the 
Name and Thing, is this: It was ufual, it feems, 
among the Ancients, to cut lliort Infcripcions under 
the "Statues of their Gods, which they call'd 
fV.T^je^ac;, and «r*7fafAiwa1:!t. Thefe Infcripcions ferv'd 
as LemvMta^ or Subjedts for little poetical Conceits, 
which were afterwards themfelvcs term?d Epigrams. 
That upon the Sratue of VenuSj m^de by Traxitelcsy 
is well known. 

And what, faid flie^ does tbii bold Painrer mean ? 
When was I bathing thus, and naked ieen ? Trior. 

* < • 

In Courfe of Time, other Poems of like Nature* 
whatev<5r their Subjeft was, went by the Name of 
Epigran:!^, on account of their Affinicy with thole to 
which that Title was firft appropriated. 

H 5 - Epigran^^ 
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Epigrams are divided into various Heads; the 
greater, the left,* the equal ♦, the fimple^ the com-i 
pound, the digreffive, ^c. But fo minute a Di- 
ftinftion is needlefe, fince they may be, made upon 
any Subje(ft Some are (atirical, as that of M^rtialy 

P ^em recitas meus eft^ O FiJentine^ Ubtllus j 
Sed male cum recitas^ incipit effe turn, 

^Tis true, in Print I own my humble Mufc ; 
But when the Laureat (hall my Lines traduce, 
Tartuffe in Engla7^d]\}^^\y I difown ; . 
*lhe Food *was mtney the Excremenfs his o/wn^ 

and in another Place : 

^ ^/W Te^ Tucca^juvat vetulo mifcere Ealernt^ 

In Vat'tcanis condita mufia cadis ? 
§iuid tantum fecere boni tibi pejjima vina ? 

Aut quid fecerimt optima vina mali ? 
De nobis facile eft ^ fcelus eft jugulare Falernumy 

Et dare Campano toxica fatia mero, 
-. Conviva meruere tui fortajfe perire ,• 
. Amphora non 7?wrmt ta?v pretiofa nwri. 

What raean'ft thou, nccay with Tocay to join 
The vapid Refufe of dull Rhenifli Wine? 
Do you the c6rdial Juice fuch Treach'ry owe, 
Prepoft'rous Charity the Cut^throat (how ? 
To fpoil Tocay, however tare your Gucft, 
Is Murder, without Benefit of Prieft. 
Poifon allow the Merit of your Friend ; 
Bur the poor Cask defefy'd a better End. 

This, I fhould think, is the beft kind of Epigram j 
for if the Nature of it in general confifts in being 
acute, whatever is fatiricnl, muft always be fo. Not 

* VoJ[Jtus\ Divifion Is here hinted at, but, I think, not 
clearly exprefsM : Epigrams, fays he, are twofold, i.Whcn 
a Perfon, Fa€i^, or Thing, is limply defcrib'd. 2. When 
fomevvhat is inferred from what was laid down^ whether 
from its being greater, lefs, equal, or contrary. 

r Uh. J. Epig 39' ^ ^ib. I. Kpig. 19/ but 
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but that there are other proper Subjefts of it. Some 
panegyrical, dircftly contrary to the former ,• many 
of which we have in Martial upon the Emperor 
DormtiaUy and in others. That of Virgil is famous. 

Ni>&e plmt tota^ redeunt fpeHaculammi€\ 
Divifum imferium cum Jove Cafar habet. 

The Show'rs brought on theNighr, the Shews the 

Day ; 
Thus Jove and Cafar bear an equal Sway. 

And the Infcription by a Modern defign'd for the 
Palace of the late King of lErance: 

Noj^orbis gentem^ non urbem gens habet ullaviy 
Vrhfve domum.^ dominum nee domus ulla^ farem. 

The World no Realm, no Realm a City fees. 
No City Houfe, no Houfe a Lord like this. 

In which, tho' there is not that witty Turn which \s 
ufLially reckon^ effentiAl to Epigram , yet the Cli- 
max is (o finely worked up, that it well dcferves the 
great Praifes that have -been given if. There areo- 
ther Epigrams of the Love Kind \ as the fo!io7/ing 
one in the Anthology of Italian Poets : 

Me lath Leonslla ocuhs^ me Lydia torvis 
Afpicit ; hac mftetn nuntiat^ ilia diem. 

Has Cytherea mco ftellas fra^feclt amori^ 
Hac mens oft Fe/per^ Lucifer ilia 7neus, 

One with a fleepy, one a fmirklng Ray, 
^njca the Night tbretels, Lucy the D^y. 
Venus ordain'd, that each by Turns Ihou'd move,. 
The Mornings and the Ev'nin3 Scar of Love. 

Here, indeed, we have the true Vovm and ^apj of 
an Epigram, it has all the Appearaine of Wit and 
Elegance; bur I fear it ofTends a;5ain<l right Rcalbn 
and Nature. Some there are, upon various Circunv 
(lances or Events, which are fcarce reducible to any 

H ^ Clafs. 
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CI46. M tbis.of M0r$udy v^on theOty jR««e»«rir, 

where th^rc is a great Scarcity of Water: 

' 'OalHJus impofuit nuper mihi caupo Ravenna ; 
i^um peter em mixtum^ vendidit Hie merum. 
By a Jieivenna Vintner once betrayed. 
So much for Wine and Water mixc I paid. 
But when I thought the purchas'd Liquor mine. 
The Rafcal fob'd me off with only Wine. Addijbn. 

And upon the Boy whofe Throat was cut with an 

.Ic^ide; 

• ^idnon feva Jibi voluit Fort una licere 7 

j^ut uhimors noneft^ ft jugulatis^ aqua? 
What various Deaths are we decreed to feel. 
If Waters poiguardhke theftubborn Steel?* 

And this Greek Epigram : 

' The Noofe juft tying, Cotta found a Purfe, 
The Rope ferv'd Strephon^ who, by Fate's Re- 

verfe, 
Had loft the Gold,— /a one a Bkjpng^one a Curfe. 

Here, again, the true Spirit of Epigram feems want- 
ing,* we have no Point of Wit, but only a plain . 
Narration of FavH:. Bat ftill, the Words are fo ele- 
gantly oppofcd to each other, and in fo fliort a Com- 
pafe, that we (hall fcarce meet with any Thing 
which exceeds it. While I am fpeaking of the dif- 
ferent Subjects of Epigram, I would obferve, that 
Religion is fometimes one. And as nothing 'is fo. 

' Lib. III. Ep. 57. ^ Lib. IV. Ep. 18. 

• Thus applied, more out of Humour, than an ill Opi- 
nion of a certain Perfon*s Succefs : 

Fortune, we yield to thy capricious Will : 
A Drop of Watd\ ca» cure, a Drop of Water kill ! 

fuitabte 
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fvitabte to Poetry as the Marvelloufj nothing can af- 
ford more Matter for it than the CAr^/4r» Religion, 
which fo much abounds with Miracles. I fliall 
(hew, perhaps, hereafter, how well adapted it is for 
Poesns of the higheft Kind, when I corae to fpeak 
of facred Foetry ^ but how proper a Subjeft it is for 
Epigram, is fdf-evident. For tho' thefe fort of Ver- 
fes are often ludicrous, and trifling ^ yet they fome- 
times breathe a Spirit of Sublimity, every way be- 
coming them. There are many of Martial of this 
Kind. That, for Inftance, to the Emperor Domi^ 
tian^ upon his^erefting to himfclf a triumphal Arch, 
and a Temple to Fortune: 

* H/V, uhi Fortuna Reducis fulgentia late 

Ttmpla Tiitenty felix area nuper erat. 
Hie fietity Ar&oi formofus puhere helli^ 

Furpureum f undent Cafat ah ore juhar. 
Hie lauro redimita comaSj ^ Candida cultu^ 

Rema falutavit voce^ manuque^ ducem. 
Grande loci meritum teflantur ^ altera dona ; 

Stat facer y edomitis gentihus^ arcus ovans. 
Hie gemini currus ?iumerant elepbanta frequent em y 

Sufficit immenfs aureus ipfe jugis. 
Hac efi digna tuiSy Germanicey porta triumphis y 

Hot aditus urbem Martis habere decet. 

Here late a happy Plain, where fhines the Dome 
Sacred to Fortune fafe condu&ing home. 
Here ftopt great Cafar^ in his ruddy Car, 
WirhDuft refplendenc of the northern War,* 
While Rome with White bedeck'd, and Laurels 

croWn'd, 
With eager Voice and Hand her Genius own'd. 
Here ftands (for fuch the Merit of the Place) 
An Art h Triumphant o'er iki^'Dacian Race. 
*rwo Chariots, drawn by Elephants, proclaim 
His double Conqueft, and their double Shame. 

•Lib.VIII.Epig.65. In 
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In Gold both Teams he rdns wich equal Hatid^ 

Alone fuiEcient for the wide Command. 
Portals like this, great defaty well become 
The Miftrefs of the World, and Lord of 'Rwi^. 

And in another Place, upon Fomfey and his Sons : 

° Pompehs juvenes Afia at que Europa^ fed ipfutn 
Terra tegit Uhyes^ R tamen ulla tegit : 

^id tftirumy toto fi fpargitur orbe ? jacere 
Uno non potuit tanta rtiina loc0. 

Afia and Europe Tompefs Sons contain, 
Himfelf, if buried, lies mAfric's Plain. 
Nor wonder, if throughout the Globe are hurl'd 
The mighty Ruins which once fliook the World. 

If it be ask'd in what the Nature of Epigram in ge- 
neral confiftsj I reply, Acucenefs.and Facetioufnels 
are its chief Charafterifticks. It ought not to be 
mix'd, but uniform; to tend only to one Point, 
which is always to be exprefs'd wiih Strength and 
Poignancy in the laff Verfe. This is above all to be 
regarded: If the laft Verfe be flat and languid, or 
faulty in any Refpedl, it fpoils the whole, how beau- 
tiful foever the feveral Parts are. 

This, I fay, is, in general, the Nature of Epigrams ; 
to which, however, there are, perhaps, fbme few 
Exceptions, that are not fo remarkable for their A- 
curenefs and FaceLioufneft, as for their Sofrnefs and 
Delicacy, or fome other Elegance. I have given 
Inftances of one or two already ^ whether they are 
to be look'd upon as Epigrams, or to be clafs'd un- 
der fome other Species of Poetry, I am little Iblli- 
citous. It is certain, there are fome (hort beautiful 
Poems which cannot come within this Denomi- 
nation,* feveral in Martial^ particularly, and many 
which you. Gentlemen, compofc for your Lent Ex- 

!|Lib.V. Epig. 75. 

ercifes 
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ercifcs upon philofophical Subjefts ,• which, as they 
have already gain'd you great Reputation, (o would 
they farther extend it, if a judicious Colleftion of 
them were publifli'd *. The greateft Part of thefe ' 
are true Epigrams, witty and facetious. Some are 
Defcriptions, AUufions^ or poetical Fiftions, ele- 
gant and beautiful,' by whatever Name they are 
call'd, matters not. Noone, I think, could juftly 
objeft to you, that you afFefted a barren Subjedl 
for Poetry, the better to fliew the Strength of 
your Parts, and Livelinefi of your Invention ^ like a 
certain Monarch, who induftrioufly chofe a Place 
for his ftately Fountains, incapable of having Water 
brought to it but at a prodigious Expence, only that 
he mighty leave a Monument of the Greatneis of his 
Power and Magnificence : For as different as Poetry 
and Philofophy may feem to be, the one affords 
abundant Matter for the other, by furnifliing the 
Mind with a Variety of Ideas^ and diverting it conti- 
nually into new Channels. 

Elogiums and Infcriptions are to be reduced to this 
Head, and Epitaphs likewife^ the Elegance of which 
chiefly conlifts in an expreflive Brevity. They 
fliould not have fo much as one Epithet, properly fo 
called^ nor two Words fynonymous. Some of thefe 
are true Metre, others are fomerhing between Profe 
and Verfe, without any fet Meafure, but the Words 
perfeftly poetical f. ' 

Thefe little Compofidons are often very beautiful : 
And I might add to them Emblems^ ox Symbols y by 

* This has fince been done in a Book intituled, Carmina 
^adrAgefimaliUi printed at Oj[/&r</ 1723, Svtf. reprinted 
at London 1 74 1 , 1 2^0. 

•f- Too poetical often in. another Senfe, when they give 
Charadters abfolutely falfc ; from whence the French have 
a witty Saying, ll'ment ctmm uneEpitaphe, He lies like an 
Epitaph. 

which 
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which I mean certain Figures, painted or cut, me- 
taphorically exprefling fome Adlion, with an imper- 
feft Sentence at Bottom, which in fome meafure 
explains the Senfe of the Device, but leaves the 
Reader to fupply the reft. The Painting h call'd 
the Body of the Emblem, the Sentence at Bottom, 
the Soul of it. Thefe are Compofitions purely 
poetical, and are often full of Thought and Ele- 
gance, I may add, of poetical Adtion too. A cer- 
tain French Writer ^ (and among the French this 
Invention is in moft Efteem) has writ a long and 
accurate Differtation upon Emblems j wherein he has 
precifely defin'd their Nature, explain'd their differ- 
ent Species, laid down Rules for their Compofition, 
and for diftinguifhing the true from the falfej and, 
laflly, has produc'd Variety of Examples of them. I 
fhall lay before you one Inftance from hioi, that you 
may. the better judge both of their Nature and Ele- 
gance. To exprefs the Secrefy of the King of 
France^s Counfels, as well as the terrible Effects of 
them to his Enemies, the Sun was reprefentcd behind 
a Cloud, with this half Verfe at Bottom : 


Tegiturqtie^ parat dum fulmina. 


Conceard while he prepares his Bolts. 

This is an Invention which I take to be modern, 
entirely unknown to the Antients, And tho' the 
French Author I juft mentiofl'd may (according to 
the Genius of his Nation) attribute, perhaps, more 
to it than it deferves; yet it certainly del'erves its 
Praife, for Elegance and Ingenuity. 

But to return to Epigrams: Whatever yo\i 
write, be Jhort, Thofe, perhaps, are the beft, 
which don't exceed eight Lines • for the reft, they 

"^ P. Bouhours, Entretiens d'Ariflc 8c Eagcne, Dial, 
ult. 

cannot 
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catinbt be -too fliort. This Rule, however, I don't 
propofe as a general one. Some Epigrams may be 
beautifiil, the' longer; oae of which thate already 
cited in this Difcourfe. 

•As to the Verfe ; in Lafm (for of that Lai3gu^e 
I here principally fpeak) Hexameter apd Pencam^tex 
are the moft proper, tho' others are not to be ex- 
cluded ^ for iambics and Hendecafyllables are fre- 
quently made ufe of. 

Many of the Hendecafyllable Poems are rather 
Odes than Epigrams: Some feem to-be ©fa mix'd 
Nature; and Poetry has nothing more beautiful than 
both. Catullus is reckon'd the Prince in this Kind 
of Writing, whom others, both Ancienis and Mo- 
derns, have very happily imitated, and fbme, per- 
haps, excell'd. The Nature of ihem confifts in be- 
ing lax and free, in chufing light Subjefts, efpecially 
thofe of Love ; and fometimes ferious ones, as Epi- 
taphs, and the like. It is always foft and fweet, full 
of tender Diminutives, and of Repetitions of the 
ikme Verle-at fr^cr.JDifta»Ge6.> - * 

Whether the Ancients or Moderns have deferv'd 
beft of thefe light Kinds of Poetry, but efpecially of 
Epigram, is hard to fay. It is certain, the latter 
have a Turn of Wit which the former were Stran- 
gers to,* but ftill I dare not decide the Preference. 
But leaving that Difpute, we fliall all agree in this 
common Maxim, Inejl fua gratia fawis-^ Little 
Things have their Beauty; and fometimes not a 
little Beauty. Tho' they are fmall in Bulk, yet they 
are great in Value ; and not only Wit and Ingenuity 
are required in the Compofition of them, but true 
Reafoo, and folid Judgment. 

? In tenui Idbot^ at tenuis wm gloria, 

» Geor. IV. 6, 

Slight 
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Slight is the Subjed, but not fo the Praire. 

Pope. , 

Sometimes the Pains requir'd in this Kind of Com- 
podcion is very great ,• but then they are always re- 
paid by it. To which we may often apply what 
Viriil fays of the Bees : 

^ Ingentes 0nimos angujlo in peffare vtrfant. 
Their little Bodies mighty Souls inform. 

y 3^83. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


Of Elegy. 

TH I S is a Subjeft, which, ^ I am not mifta- 
ken, very few have largely treated of. ScaUger^ 
indeed, and feme others, have juft mention'd it, and 
made fome fhort Striftures upon it : But no one, 
that I know of, except Voffius^ of the better Sort of 
Writers, have writ a profefled Differtation of this 
Species of Poetry, tho' it is the fweeteft, the moft 
engaging, and every way worthy our Confideration. 
Who the Inventor was, Horace profefles himfclf 
ignorant : 

* §iuis tamen exiguos ekges emiferit Auftor^ 
Grammatici cert ant j ^ adhuc fub judsce lis ejf. 

But to whofe Mufe we owe that Sort of Verfe, 
Is undecided by the Men of Skill. Kofcom. 

Nor is this an Enquiry of much Moment. Under 
the Title of Elegy, is generally and primarily under- 
ftood a mournful JPoem, bewailing the Lofe of fome 
Perfon lately dead ; and fometimes has any other 
melancholy plaintive Circumftance for its Subjeft, 
Scaliger calls it a Poem proper for Comflaints: 

* Neu miferabilcs 

Decantes elegos ; ^ 

» Art. Poet, i^ 77. • L. I. Od. 33. , • 

fays 
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fays Heraee, addrefling himfelf to Tthullus^ the beft 
of Elegiac Writers. This appears clear enough, 
from the Etymology of the Word^ either from 
?^Mf, or (as otliers more juftly) from t, a Particle of. 
Grief, and A/y«p, to /peak ; not from sJ x/y"''* as 
fome have ill judg'd, bccaufe, forfooth, we generally 
fpeak in-'Praife Of thofe whofe Deaths we lament. 
It )s certain, this Sort of Poem was anciently, and 
from va "firft Origin, made ufe of at Funerals 
That, therefore, of one famous Elegiac Poec upon 
the Death of anoth^r^ of .equal Fame, of Ovtdy I 
mean, on Tihullus^ deferves, in the mod proper 
^enie, this Tiole : The Writer himfelf obferves as 
much, in the following Lines : 

• * Plehiih indignas Elegesa fohe cafilhs • 

Ah ! nimis ex tjero nunc tibi nomen erit. 
. In wild Diford^ let thy Trefles flow, 
Thy J^ame now too much verify 'd by Woe I 

By which Words, however, be intimates, that fomc 
other Poems, befides Funeral ones, went under the 
Name of Elegies. Horace is very exprefs : 

* Verjibits imf/irrter Junius fuenmoBss frimim^ 

Fojl ^tiam inclufa eji vofi fenteptU comf9$. 

In Vprfes long ^ixdfljort Grief firfl appeared. 

In thofe they mourn 'dj)aft Ills, and future fear'd : 

But Toon thefe Lines with Mirth and Joy were 

fiird, 

And told when Fortune, or 4 Miftrcfs.fmird. 
• ' Creech. . 

From whence \^^ learn-, that Deaths are not the only 
Subjefts of Elegy, but that by Degrees ir was em- 
ploy'd upon other Things that had nothing mourn- 
ful in them, nay, that turn'd upon Gaie:y .and Fefti- 
viry. Ovid's Books of Love, the Poems of Tihullus 

^ Ov. Amor. L. Hf . Et. 9. c De Art. Poet. 7 5. 

and 
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and VfoperttuSy are entitled Elegies; and yet fo far 
are they from being fad, that they are foraetimes 
fcarce ferious. Ovid^ particularly, rakes too great 
a Liberty in this Kind of Poem, and lets hi^ Joy 
break out to Excefs. But if we look' back to the 
Qriginal, both of the Name and Thinjr/we fliall 
find that Writings of this Sort are ftyled Elegies only 
in an improper Senf^ of the Word. One and the 
fame Title, therefore, was indifcriminately given'to 
Poems on different Subjects, but which agreed in 
their Verfe, and Manner of Writing. 

The chief Subjefts to which Elegy owes its Rife, 
are Death $nd. Love : The ^ Connexion between 
whichj it is not my Bufinefs here to examine. The 
Writings of the Poets, I have above mentioned, 
chiefly confift of Love; tho' Elegies admit almoft of 
any Matter, efpecially if it be treated of ferioufly. 
The Contempt of Riches, the Pleafures of the 
Country, are in great meafure the SubjetSt of them, 
in which a little Love is generally inrferfpers'd. Some, 
but few, in Tibullus and Propertiusj have nothing of 
Death or Love ; which, however, have been always 
the chief Subjejfls of this Kind of Poem. That' 
Elegy, therefore, ought to be efteem'd the moft per- 
fect in its Kind, which has fomewbat of both at 
once : Such, for Inftance, where the Poet bewails 
the Death of his Corinna, his Delia^ or LycgriSy or 
of fome Youth or Damfel falling a Marcyr to Cove. 
Among the Love Elegies, thofe are to be placed 
next, which are full of that melancholy Complaint 
which Lovers feldom want Matter for. Yet there 
are fome of a very different Temper ; but which, as 
I obfervM before, are improperly rank'd in the Num- 
ber of Elegies. Some, again, are full of Joy and 
Triumph : As in O-v/rf, 

. - He 
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* Its triumphales eircum mea tempera laurL 
Triumphant Laurels^ round my Temples twine. 

Others fatirical: As that of the feme Poet, where, 
defcribing an old Woman, he breaks out into thefe 
Imprecations againft her : 

I Dii tibi dent nudofque lareSy inopemque fene&amy 
Et langas hyemes^ ferpetuamque ftim, 

May'ft thou with Poverty and Age be curft, 
The Length of Winter, and the Summers Thirft. 

Others are jocofe in different Ways^, Inftances of all 
which we meet with in Ovid, 

Many Elegies are writ in the Epiftolary Manner, 
8S is obvious, to every one that, has but the lead 
Knowledge of the Poets I have now cited. Under 
this Head, therefore, Ovid*s Heroine Epiftles (as they 
are ufually call'd, from their being writ by Ladies of 
Prowefs and Renown) come very properly to be 
menrion'd, fince they partake of the Nature of 
Elegy, not only on account of their Verfe, but Sen- 
timent. They are defervedly efteem'd the beft Part 
of that Poet's Works ,• as his Book De Trifiibus^ tho* 
the trueft Elegies, are the worft. l^othing can have 
a more delicate Turn than fome of thefe Epiftles. I 
have given Inftances of this elfewhere ^ and have no 
need of repeating them here, or pi'oducing new 
ones. His Heroine Epiftles differ from his Elegiac 
in this, that the former are fiftitious, and perfonate 
the Characfler of fome one or other mention'd in 
fabulous Hiftory j the latter are addrefs'd, in the Po- 
et's own Name,' to his Friends of cither Sex. Set- 
ting afide this Circum fiance, and that of their 
Length, there .is very little Difference between 
them. To return, therefore, to Elegy, according to 
the common Acceptation of the Word j its chief 

. t Amor. Lib. IIcEleg. 12. « Lib. 1. Eleg. 9. 

Property 
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Property is to be eafy and foft ; to flow In one even 
Current, and captivate the Ear with Melody. It 
muft be free from ail Afperity, from every Thing 
that is harfli, or unpleafant. For, as Trofertius fweetly 
expreflesit: 

^ Carmina manfuetus lenia quarit Amof, 
Soft flow the Lines that gentle Love indites. 

' And nothing is often more harmonious than Com- 
plaints; theMufic of Birds is (aid by the Poets to be 
exprefGveof them, as in Ovid: 

« 'Et latere ex omni Juice querttnturaves. 

And all around 
The Birds return a fweetly plaintive Sound. 

How vocal are TearSjhow moving poetic Grief! Hear 
Tubulins thus bewailing his Sicknefs in a foreign Land : 

- ^ Ihitis^gaas fine we, Mejfala^ per undaSy 

O J utinam memer es ipfe^ cohorfyue^ met ! 
Me tenet ignotis agrum Thaacia terris ; 

Ahjlineas aindaSy mors modo ntgra^ manus. 
Ahfttmas^mors atra^ precor; non hie mihi mater ^ 

^a legat in mceftos offa perujfa finus : 
Hon foror^ Ajfjrios (ineti qu^e dedat adores y 

Et fleat effitfis.ante fepulchra comis. 

While you, Meffala^ tempt th* Mgaan Sea, 
I am prevented to attend your Way. 
But Oh ! I wiQi you ftill may condefcend 
To bear a kind Remembrance of your Friend. 
Opprefs'd with Sicknefs, wearied out with Pains, 
Thaacia me in unknown Lands detains. 
Sick, and a Stranger, in a foreign Land. 
Black Death, withdraw thy dire capacious Hand; 
Black Deach, keep off^ I- pray, no Mother here 
Can gather up this Duft with pious Care : 

f L.L El. Q. 8 Amor. L. III. El. i. ^ L. L El. 3. 

^ No 
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No Sifter here with decent Grief can come J 
To pleafe my Shade, and, off'ring rich Perfume, ^ 
With flowing Hair lament before my Tomb, i 

Dart, 

Hczr Ovid thus lamenting the Death of the fame 
Poet, which foUow'd from that Sicknefs. He ipeaks 
to Elegy : 

*I/fe tuiVates operss^ tua fama^ TibulluSy 

Ardit in extru&o corpus inane rogo, 
Ecci Fuer Veneris fwt everfamque pharetramy 

Et fraffos arcus^ (^ fine luee facem. 
A/pice^ demijjis ut eat miferahilis aliSy 

TeBoraque infejia tundat aperta manu. 

Thy Poet, and Promulgerof thy Fame, 

Tihullus bums upon the Fun'ral Flame. 

Wi:h Torch extinft, and Quiver downward born. 

See Cupid^ once fincere! attend his Urn. 

Now beats his Breaft, his tender Hands now wrings, 

Broken his Shafts, and pendulous his Wings. 

While the one dies thus^ while the other fo laments 
his Death, how juftly are they both render'd im- 
mortal ? They that thus write, and thus deferve E- 
legies, are fuch as leaft need them. Some Defcrip^ 
tions in Elegy are not lefs affcfting j as of the Ely- 
fian Fields, in the fame PafTage of Ttbullus : 

^ Hie chorea^ cant uf que vigent-^ pajjimque vagantes 
Dulce fona?it tenui gutture carmen aves, 

Fert cafiam non culta feges^ totofque per agros 
floret odoratis terra benigna rojis, 

Ac juvenum feries^ teneris immijia puellis^ 
Ludit^ ^ affidue pralia mifcet Amor. 

* Amor. L. III. El. 8. ^ L. I. El. 3. 

There 
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There S6ng3 perpetual charm the lilPning Ear, 
Whilft all the feathered Wand'rers of the Air, 
To join the Sound, their warbling Throats pre* 

pare. 

Caffia from ev'ry Hedge unbidden breathes, 
And to the Gales its fragrant Sweets bequeaths; 
The bounteous Earth its purple Produdt yields, 
And od'rous Rofes paint the blufliing Fields : 
There Trains of blooming Youths, and tender 

Maids, 
Sport on the Green, and wanton in the Shades ; 
While bufy Love attends them all the Way, 
Joins in the Conflift, and provokes the Fray. Dart. 

With this Kind of Poem, €vtrj Thing that is epi- 
grammatical^ fatirical, or fublime, \s incoofiftcnt'. 
El^ aims not to be witty or facetious, acrimonious 
or fevcre, majeftic or fublime^ but is fmooth, hum- 
ble, aiid uhaffedled ^ nor yet is fhe abjecft in her Hu* 
mility, but becoming, elegant, and artraftive. 

Among our modern Poems, we have few entitled 
Elegies,* thofe only that are made on Funeral Occa- 
sions: But we have many that may be cali'd fo, 
in the larger Senfe of the Word, as it was ufed by 
the Ancients, and we have above explain'd it : Many 
very ingenious ones on Love j and others of a me- 
lancholy and foft Turn. 
- Among the Ancients, Hexameters and Pentameters 
were fo peculiar to Elegy, that this Kind of JVfetre 
is ufually ftyled Elegiac; mt is any more foft, or 
more harmonious. Inftead of it, we, in our own 
Tongue, ufe the Heroic. 

The Writers in this Way that Antiquity has handed 
down to us, are all in Latin. Some there were 
more early anwng the Greeks^ as Callrmachuf^" Vhi-- 
ktasy and others; the Fragments only of whofe 
Writings have been fiv'd from the Wreck of Time. 

• J They 
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They that would know which they are, may confiilt 
the learned Vbffius^ and others ^ ic being befide my 
Purpofe to enquire into Fafts and Hiftory. 

Among the L«//»x, Ovidy Tthullus^znAFropertius^ 
bear the firfl: Rank ; with whom Catullus is fome- 
times join'd : But not fo properly, his Merit being 
chiefly in his Hendecafyllables, and feme other wan- 
ton Verfes, and his elegant Poem on the Argonautic 
Expedition. There is nothing of his Elegiacal, ex- 
cept the Meafure of fome of his Verfesj and they 
fo uneven, that they fcarce deferve the Name of 
Verfe; fo rough, hiat they cannot be read without 
Offence to the Ear, nay, to the very Teeth. Ovid 
is generally reckon'd, and that defervedly, the firfl: in 
tfaisCIa/s, no one having equaird his Numbers, nor 
exceeded his Diftion. I fubmit it only, fpr it is a 
Matter of Doubt, whether Tihullus is not lefs dif- 
fufe, and more correA. There is one Fault in Ovid^ 
which is unpardonable, his perpetual and naufeous 
Repetition of mei^ tui^ and yii, in the laft Foot of his 
Pentameceis. How much more beautiful would 
they have been, if this Fault had been avoided, 
which might have been done with little Care. And 
yet a (ixth Part,, at leaft, are fo terminated, than 
which, nothing can be more lifelefe and infigni- 
ficant. Tihullus and Fropertius rarely fall into this 
Fault, but into, another, efpecially the latter of 
fhem, from which Ovid is free^ I mean the con- 
cluding the Pentameter wit,h Words of three or 
more Syllables; whereas Harmony requires a Word 
of no more than two. One Writer in this Way ic 
would be unpardonable to pafe over, tho' we have 
little remaining of him, if he is the fame (as ic is 
probable he is not) with him to whom, ^rg// has 
given Immortality by mentioning him in his Works : 
For immortal, fure, he muft needs be, of whom 
the beft of imwortal Poets has given this Eulogy : 

PieriSes 
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' TlerideSj *vos hac facietis r/ytxima Gatto^ 

Galhy cujus amor tantum mihi crefcit in horas^ &c. 

. You fliall for GaUus dignify this Verfe, 
Gallus^ for whom my Friendfliip grows each 

Hour. 

• • f. . , 

This from yirgiPs Eclogues, which Species of Poetry 
will be the Subjedt of our next Difcourfe. 

] Eclog. X. 72. 
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THIS, al(b, is another Species of Poetry, not 
profefledly treated of by any of the Ancients, 
!nay, not (o much as mention'd amongft their various 
Precepts relating to this Art. The httr' Latin Cri- 
cics have beftow'd fome Pains upon it ; but our mo- 
dern ones, of the prefent Age, much more^ and (to 
:lpeak my own Judgment, which I.fliall always be 
ready to fubmit to better) feem to have attributed too 
n a uch H o n o w ^ t^4ty Mid-te-hA¥«'Hus^.sBose-Dttft, 
than the Importance of the Subjedt deferv'd. Not 
but that I think it a very elegant Kind of Writing, 
and every Way worthy of Imitation. As it is now 
incumbent on me to lay fomewhat of it, agreeably 
to my prefent Defign, I Ihall put together what I 
think mod material relating to it, without making 
any Difference between what I have advanced new, 
or others have obferved before me. 

In the firft Ages of the World, before Men were 
runited in Cities, and had learnt the ftudied Arts o( 
Luxury, they lead in the Country plain harmleft 
Lives i and Cottages, rather than Houfes, might be 
• faiti to be their Habitation.- Thofe happy Times 
^bounded with Leifure and Recreation : To feed the 
piock, and cultivate the Land, was the only Eov 
jploy of its peacc«ible Inhabit^tsj the former the 

joint 
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jcAvkt Cftre of tbe Women and the Men. Hence 
arofe abundant Matter for Love and Verfe. Nay, 
^ffhcn the World wa$ grown older, and Mankind (b 
AafiierouSj that they began to fecure themfelves in 
Wails, and to introduce what we c&U a mdre civil 
Life, yet ftill Shepherds and Husbandmen main-« 
t4Hn'd their {Primitive Honour. Counrry AfFiirs,but 
jeTpeciaUy the Care of the Flock^ was not only the 
Dsibour of the Vulgar, but thcExerctfeof the Rich 
and Powerful, nay, of Princes of either Sex. ' This 
appears fufficiently, ftXKrt facred Hiftory, in thte Ex- 
^m|de of J^tcoh^ Racfoely Mofes^ and the other Pa- 
triarchs: From the Teftimony of Heathen Writer* ; 
is kx that of P^rgil^ 

** Itec ft ptentteat pecans, divine poeta^ 
Et farmofus tves ad fiumina fav/it Adotns. 
Them, heav'nly Poet, blufli not thou to own : 
Ev'fl fair Adtnh did not fcorn to tend 
Along the River's Side his fleecy Care. 

And b another Place^ to omit other Inftancea: 

? ^CT« fuf^^y ah ! demehs ? habitarknt Hit quo^ue 

plvas, 
^ardaniufyue Tarts, 

Whom fly'ft thou, thoughtlefs ? Gods have liv'd in 

Woods,- 
And Trojan Paris. 

From what has been faid, it is eafy to fee the Origin 
of Paftarals, It appears to have been a very ancient 
Species of Poetty, tho* I can by no means agree 
with Scakger *, in thinking it the oldeft) which is an 

Honour 

« Eclog.X. 17, « Eclog. II. 60. 

• Mr. Fontenelle, and Mr. Pope, in their Difcourfcs On 
Paftoral Poetry, are of Sca/iger*$ Opinion. But I might 
•bferve, in. Favotfr of Dr. frapp% that the moft ancient 
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Honour I fiiall hereafter fhew to be due to the Lyric 
Kind Shepherds, 'tis true, were the firft Poets j 
but Odes and Hymns, not Paftorals, were their ori^ 
ginal Compofirions. However, Paftorals, as I faid, 
are undoubtedly of very great Antiquity ; and the 
Song of Solomon in facred Writ comes under this De- 
nomination ; from whence, 'tis very obfervablc, Thee^ 
critus has borrowed literally many Expreffiotos^ ma* 
king ufe of the Verlion of the Seventy- two, with 
whom he was cotemporary. 

T^he Nature of this Kind of Poem is to be fweef, 
eafy, and flowing, and fimple beyond all others'. 
And yet not fo humbly fimple, (which \s a common 
Miftake) as if it reprefented only the Charafters of 
poor ignorant Shepherds, and the Thoughts of mo- 
dem Ruftics. The Scene, indeed, of Bucolics (for 
that is another Name for Paftorals, the former de- 
rived from the Herds, as the' latter from the Flocks, 
that are the difTerent Objefts of the rural Care) ought 
always to belaid in the Country. Nor ought it to 
be diverfify'd with any Thing repugnant to fuch a Si- 
tuation j nay. Views, and little Defcriptiona of 
Lawns and Groves, ought always to be inter/pers'd 
in thefe Poems, wharfoever the Subjeft of them be. 
Yet there may be a Mixture of Images of a differ- 
ent yjmi^ and much elevated above the Apprehen- 
fion of the Vulgar. Virgi!^ therefore, is very unde- 
fervedly cenfured by many for having introduced 
Philofophy, and even fomewhat of the Sublime, into 
his Eclogues : For fince, as we obferv'd, many of the 
ancient Shepherds were Perfons, I need not fey of 
the better, but even of the firft Rank, it is no great 
Wonder if fome of them w^re Scholars, and Philo- 

Creek Poets, whofe Names are prcfcrv'd, are not fappofed 
to have ibeen Paftoral Writen. The Greeks fecm to have 
been perfuaded that their Hymns were the iirilFroduAiofis 
in V eric : See Spanbeim^ Notes on Callim. p. 2, 3, £3'f . 

fophers. 
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fophers; 'Tis a Miftake to fay that FirgiPs fourth 
and fixth Eclogues are not Paftorals^ and that no- 
thing fublimCj but every Thin^ iimple and ruftic, is 
compatible with this Kind of Poetry. They are Pa- 
ftorals, undoubtedly ,• tho' of a different Kind fronl 
the common ones. There is a certain Sublimityj 
agreeable enough to Paftorals ; a Sublimify that a- 
rifes from Philofophy and Religion, not from the 
Tumults of War, the Pomps of a Court, or the 
Refinements of the City. I don't fee, therefore^ 
why that divine V^cloguCy Skelides Mu/4g^&cc. (divins 
I may call it, on many Accounts) fliould not be al- 
low'd a Place among the Paftorals. The rural Mufe» 
•are invok'd,* the Woods are celebrated ^ many 
Things exprefly relate to the Country, and nothing 
repugnant to it. The Subjeft, indeed, is great ; the 
Word-; and Thoughts fublime; fublimer, I m^y fay*, 
than the Poet himfelf was aware of. For it is the 
Opinion of the moft learned Divines, to which I 
very readily adhere, thathebyhappy Error celebrates 
from the Sibylline Oracles the Birth of Cbri/i^ 
which was then approaching; and it is evident, that 
inany of the Lines defcribe the Nature of the MeA 
fiaSy and of his Kingdom, in Terms of near Affinity 
with the facred Writings". And nothing, furely*, 
could be more proper, than that the Prince of Poets 
fliould promulge that joyful News in Paftorab, 
which was fir ft proclaim'd from Heaven to Sheph 
herds. That Objeftion drawn from the Invention 
of War and Ship5, both which the Poet touches 
upon in the following Lines, is of little Momenta 

' j4her erit turn T^phjfSy ^ altera qua vahat Atgo 

Dele&os heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella^ 

Ati^ue iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achillesl 

• SeeBull. Primitiv. & ApofloI.Tradit, p. 20,21. 
PEclog.IV.34. 

I 4 Another 
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Another Tifhys o'er the Main fliall waft 
The chofen Chiefs, another Argo guide ,* 
New warlike Expeditions fliall be form'd. 
And great v/(f^/7/ej/ail again for TVoy. 

Thefe are only incidental Ornaments of the Poem, 
pot properly the Subjefl: of it. Now it is impofShlc 
that the Argonautic Expedition, fo famous through* 
out the World, fliould be unknown to Shepherds of 
Birth and Education. And as little probable is it^ 
that they 'fliould be ignorant of the Ty"(?/<a^» War, oc- 
cafion'd by one of their own Profeffion. It is re- 
pugnant, indeed, to Paftorals, to turn wholly upon 
warlike Affairs ; but it is a very different Thing to 
bring them in only 2^$ Embellifliments. This is what 
may be juftJy pleaded for all the Eclogues of Virgsly 
where Arms are mentionM^ excepting only the 
tenth : 

> 

^ Nunc infanus amor duri me Martis in arnuSy 
'Tela inter media^ at que adverfos detinet hofles. 

Now frantic Love amidfl thick Darts and Foes 
Detains me in the rigid Toil of Arms. 

Which, I confefe, raifes in me fome Difficulty; be^^ 
caufe the Speaker introduc'd is manifeftly a Sol- 
dier. But it muft be obferv'd, that he does not at 
the fame Time perfonate a Shepherd, as '\% manifeft, 
from his Speech to the Arcadtans^ when he expreffea 
his Envy of their happy Retirement : 

»■ At que utinam e vohis unus^ ve/hrique fm£im 
Aut cujios gregiSy aut mature vinitof uv4B, 

O had kind Fortune made me one of you. 
Keeper of Flocks, or Prunerof the Vine. 

Had he been one of them^ he would have joiny two 
contradiftory Ideas ; for a Shepherd in Arms, who 

could 
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could have born ? But if it be iskM, Why thjcn is 
the chief Perfon in the Paftoral drawn of a very 
difFerenc Charader from Paftofal ; it is fufficient to 
iinfwer, That VirgU (b thought fit^ and there is no- 
thing abfurd, or unnatural, in fuch a Conduct. For 
the State of the Cafe is no more than this: Gallut^ 
engag'd in CaLtnpSy happens to fall in Love, ancf re- 
tires to the Solitude of the Country, to give vent to 
his PafGon. Shepherds, 'Nymphs, SjfvanuSy Pan^ 
and even Apollo himfelf,. lend their kind Endeavours 
to affwage it. Thus far every Thii^ ii; natural, ele- 
gant, and truly paftoral. And the whole Poem is of 
the fame Nature^ excepting only the two Verfes I 
have now cited. Leave out thefe, and even Galluis 
Complaint is perfectly rural, and all the Thoughts 
drawn from the Country. In fhort, fo far am I 
from aflenting to thofe Critics who would exter- 
minate this from the Number of Paftorals, that I 
would place it the very firft of all. The fixth Eclogue 
of Virgily which I juft now mention'd, is full of 
Philofophy and Religion : And that's a fort of Sub- 
lime, which, I before obferv'd, was very confiftent 
with Paftoral. The fourth I have likewife fpoke to. 
The reft'of thefn are Paftoral, without any Obje- 
ftion J tho' the Etymology of the Word Eclogue by 
no means implies it ^ which fignifies no more than 
SeleB Poems upon any Subjeii whatfoever. The Word 
Idylltum is as little expreffiv6 of Pafiorals^ nor are 
all Theocfit^s's fuch : It is deriv'd from «i^«;, Species^ 
and the Word 7i/y//w imports no more than Foepts of 
•various Softs. 

It mu(t be own'd, however, that the greareft Ef- 
fential in Paftoral is Smplicitj; and that cheiib Lines 
have much le6 of the Nature of ic^ 


. • 
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' Afflei c§nvexo nutanUm pondere mundum^ 
Terfaf^uey traliufque maris ^ &c. 

See the globous Weight 
Of Earth, of Heav'n, of Ocean, nod and ihake. 

than the following : 

* 'Borte fub arguta confederat ilice Uaphms^ 
Compulerantque greges Cory don ^ Thyrjis inunum^ 
Thyrjis oveSy Corydon dijientas la&e capellas. 

By chance, beneath the Covert of an Oak, 
That whifper'd with the Breezes^ D^/i&wj fate,' 
And Corydon and Thyrjis to one Place 
Together drew their Flocks j Thyrjis^ his Sheep; 
His milch Goats, Corydon. 

.But then it ought to be elegantly fimple, for the 
Plowmen fliould appear in their Holyday Garments. 
Thus we fee Shepherds and Shepberdeffes introduced 
upon the Stagey and tho' they bring Crooks in their 
Hands, and Straw Hats on their Heads, yet their 
Drefs is nearly rural, and above the Habit of the 
Vulgar. In Virgil we have frequent Examples of this 
polite Rufticity, in thofe Places, efpecially, where 
Love is concern'd. I fliall only produce one, out 
of many, where Damon^ defperately in Love with 
the fair, but cruel N//ij, vents his PafSon in thefe 
Words: 

" Sepihus in noftris pariiam te rofcida mala 
{Dux ego vejter eram) vidi cum matre legentem^ 
Alter ah *undecimo turn me jam ceperat annus^ 
yam fxagiles poteram i terra contingere ramos : 
Ut vidi / ut peril ! ut me mains abjlulit error I 

Thee, with thy Mother, in our Meads I (aw,. 
Gathering fre(h Apples^ I myfelf your Guide; 

' f Virg. Eclog. IV. 50. « Vn. I. 

" VllL 37. 

Then 
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Then thou were little; I, juft then advanc'd 
To my twelfth Year, cou'd barely from the Ground 
Touch with my reaching Hand the tender Boughs : 
How did I look ! how gaze my Soul away 
How did I die! in fatal Error lofi! 

How unartful the Complaint, but yet how lovely? 
Tho' the Style of Paftoral is humble, it is not 
fordidly mean, nor flovenly careleis, neither refetq- 
bling the Diiflion of Comedy, which is almoft Profe; 
nor of the bantering Satire, which is one Degree 
farther from it :. But is fweet, pleafant, and eafy j el©- 
ganc with Plainneis, and but poetically low : 

^ G fantum liheat mecum tihi fordida ruray 
At que humiles habit are cafas^ (^ fig^^ cervosT 
0\ were but thy Delight with me to dwell. 
In iQwly Cottages, and rural Shades 
By thee defpis'd ! to drive the Kids a-field - 
With a green Wand^ and flioot the flfying Deer! 

Antique Phrafes, iEnigma's, Provei^bs, fuperftitious 
Fables, are no unbecoming Ornaments of this Sort 
of Poetry. 

ft generally confifts of Dialogue, in which foroc 
little dramatical Adion ought to be-reprefented, a 
rural. Scene defcribed, Interlocutors under differenc 
Circumftances, and a certain Plot carried on to a 
Conclufion. For *tis not to be imagin'd, as many, 
now a-days do, that every Dialogue between two 
Shepherds, full of the bleating of Flocks, \^ a pro-' 
per Paftoral': No, *tis^a Thing tha\ requires more 
Labour, Art, and Judgment, than we are generally 
aware of: Nor is any Kind of Pocn^ lefs tolerable, if 
ill, or even moderately performed. Who can bear 
tbofe Crowds of Pattorals, as they are infcrib'd, that 
are daily publifh'd in Latin and Englijb^ upori' the 

!» Edog. II. 2S. 
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Death of Pf ioccs, or Friends ? They are all caft in 
the fame Mould ; read one, you read all. Daphnis 
asks Thyrjis the Reafon of his Grief, whether he ha$ 
loll a GoaCj or Amaryllis y or Neara^ has been un- 
kind to him. The Anfwer is, his Sorrow is owing 
to no fuch Caiife ^ but that Pan, or FhylliSy or any 
one elfe is dead. Say you (b, fays Daphnis^ I thought 
8ll along that Fan had been immortal, or Phyllis^ I 
am fure, dcferv'd to have been Co. They then join 
in celebrating, alternately, the Praifes of the deceased. 
Birds, Sheep, Woods, Mountains, Rivers, are full 
^ Complaints. We are told how the croaking Ra- 
ven foreboded the difmal Event; Oaks were riv'd 
with Thunder; every Thing, in ihort, is wondrous 
lamentable, and in the moft emphatical Senfe mife- 
rable. 

The Subjecfls of Paftoral are as various as the PaC- 
fions of human Nature, nay, it may, in fome mea- 
fure, partake of every Kind of Poetry, but with this 
Provifo, that the Scene of it ought always to be in 
the Country,, and the Thoughts never contrary to 
thofe tliat are bred there. Some of thefe fliort Stri- 
ftures of Wit between contending Shepherds, favour 
fomething of Epigram: Thus in Virgil ^ 

* Fraxinus in Jilvis pulcherrimay pinus in hortis^ 
Fopulus in fiwimy ahies in montibus altis : 
Sapius at Ji me^ hycida formofey revifas ; 
Fraxinus in Jilvis cedet tibiy pinus in hortis. 

In Groves the Beech, in Gardens is the Pine 
Moft beautiful; the Poplar near the Streams ,• 
On the high Mountain's Tops, the ftately Fir, 
Yet, lovely Lycidas^ if oft thou come 
To vifit me ; thou, beauteous, (halt excel 
The Pine in Gardens, and the Beech in Groves. 

The (epond Eclogue is Eleiiac^ containing a Ix>ve 
J Eclog. YIL 65. 

^tnplaia 
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Complaint; fo is the latter Part of the fifth, bewail- 
ing the Death of Daphnis. The Songs, and Pipe, 
feem reducible to fome Kind of Ode, And I fee no 
Reafon, why the third Eclogue may not be deem'd a 
fliort rural Comedy^ reprefenting the Manners, the 
Follies, little Tricks, and Quarrels of low Country 
Life^ intermixed, likewife, with various Strokes of 
Satirey many Examples of which we have elfewhere 
produced. Damof^^ Complaint, in the former Pare 
of the eighth Eclogue, is ttagkal^ and ends thus : 

- J Fraceps aerii fpecula de montis in undas 

"Defer at ; extremum hoc munus morientis habet$. 

From yon aerial Rock 
Headlong I'll plunge into the foamy Deep. 
Take this laft Gift, which dying I bequeath. 

But the Thoughts and Diftion of the fourth Eclogue, 
I before obferv'd, favour much of the Heroic. 

The Pleafure that arifes from this Kind of Poetry, 
is owing to thofe beautiful rural Scenes, which it re- 
prefents 9 and to that innate Love, which human 
Nature, depraved as it is, ftill retains for its primi- 
tive Simplicity. Simplicity and the Country I join 
together, becaufe in Faft they were both united. 
We are bom with a Love for a Country Life, for 
Nature always pleafes us more than Art, not only 
as it is prior to it in Point of Time, but as the 
Works of God are more perfect, and more various, 
than thofe of Men. Nay, Arc itfclf is then moft 
pleafing, when it reprefents Nature. Thus Acchi- 
tefture afFefts the Mind with Icfs Pleafure and Won- 
der than Poetry, or its Sifter Painting ; becaufe tljat 
is the Eflfea of Art only, thefe of Nature likewife. 
And tho' it may be the Bufinels of one An to de- 
fcribe another, yet it never is fo fuccefsfully em- 
ploy'd, as when Nature fits for the Defcription. 

Thus, 
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Thus, in Painting, the Profpeft of ^ magnificent 
Strudure is' beautiful j but how much more agree* 
able is that which i5 diverfified with Woods, Flow- 
ers, Rivers, Mountains, Cottages, Birds, Flocks, 
Herds, and Husbandmen? And how much would 
the Pleafure be ftill heighten'd, could the Pifture 
convey to us the Fragrancy of Flowers, the Warb- 
ling of Birds, the Lowing of Oxen, the Bleating of 
Sheep, and all thofc other Gratifications that are the 
Objefts, not of the Sigfit, but of the Hearing, and 
other Senfes. Since Nature, then, and the Coun- 
try, are the fame, and Cities the EflFed of Art and 
Refinement j it is no Wonder, if the former has the 
Preference. It pleads Prefcription for our Choice^ 
if we date our own Infancy from that of the World, 
wc are all by Birth Inhabitants of the Fields and 
Woods : Thither, therefore, we naturally tend, and^ 
as Ovid fays, lefs juftly, upon another Occafion, 

* document a darnus^ qua Jimus origine nati. 

Give Proofs of our Original. 

For, ni be bold to fay, that they who prefer a City 
Life, have a natural Affeftion for a Country one. Ic 
is Horace's Obfervation : 

• 2>lempe inter varias nutritur Jiha columnar^ 
Ijaudaturque domuSy longos qua profpicit agrot j 
Naturam expellas furca^ tamen ufque recurret: 

That Houfe is moft efteem'd, he wifely builds. 
That hath a Profpeft to the open Fields. 
Strive to expel ftrong Nature, 'tis in vain. 
With doubled Force (he will return again. Creech: 

And thofe that make the City Life their Choice, do 
fo, as the Schoolmen <peak, only by Accident:^ either 
to indulge their Vices and Exu «»vagancies ; or on 
account of fome Inconveniencies which the Coun- 
«Mct.L.L;^4i5. • Lib.L Ep.X.21. 

try 
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try fimetimis labours under ^ as the Want of Com- 
pany, or the Opportunity of gaining dr increafing a 
Fortune J not out of any Diftafte of the Pleafures of 
the Country. Who can help fympathizing with Hb- 
race^s Citizen, and wifli him Succefi in fo reafonablc 
aRequeft? 

^ O ruSy quando ego t'e afpiciam ? qu^ndoque licehit 
Nttne njeterum libriSy ttunc fomnOy i^ inettibus h0rif^ 
Ducere fotticsta jucunda obliwa liita ? 

Oh I when (hall I enjoy my Country Scat ? 
Oh ! when remov'd from Noife to quiet Peace, 
Amidft my learned Books, my Sleep and Eafe, 
While Hours do fmoothly flow, and free from 

Strife » 
Forget the Troubles of a imfy Life ? - Creech, 

And it is impoflible to read VtrgiPs Defcription of 
the Country, in his fecond Georgic^ without being in 
Love with the Subjeft, as well as the Poet. Upon 
the whole, fince Innocence and the Country are even 
now fo agreeable to human Nature, it is eafy to fee 
from what. Source the Pleafure of Paftoral Poetry 
fprings. 

As Theocritus is the firft that attempted this Way 
of Writing, fo has he excellM all others that have 
followed him. Virgil copies, and in fome Places li- 
terally tranflates him. He has fometimes, however, 
yentur'd to deviate fronvhis Original, by throwing in 
a^ Mixture of the Sublime. If Tbeocritus's are truer 
Paftorals; Virgits may be faid, ferhaps^ to be the 
better Poems. I fpeak this with fome Hefitation^ 
for, it muft be own'd, the Idyllia are truly beautifal ; 
and the Author of them, I think, ought 60 be ranked 
among the heft* Poets. The Sweetnefe of his Verfi- 
fication (owing partly to his own Ingenuity, and 
partly to his Doric Dialed) is equalled by none. 

k Lib. IL Sau VL ;^ S6. ' . , . 

Take, 
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Take, only as a Specimen, what firft offers, Ac very 

Beginning of the firft Idy Ilium : 

Q, *A3v ri TO 4"fi^S'^/**» ^ » TTirvg, cuTroKSy r^¥oti 
fA wot) raTf Trot^yOrTci^ fA^T^Uisrsu* o^u is n^ rv 

Tijy 0(?ro t£^ wix^ x«TofrA^ft0rr4u u^'ofter uJlv^. 
^'Aixos to(} M«fo'«& riv oiiict Sa^ov ciyuvrctty 
''A^yofc TV (TCMurmi Aotv}/!) yi^ag' at i\ k oi^l<neif 
Tifvotif «{¥oft Kx^Sfy TV it Toiv civ vis^ov d^eif* 
0. Ajff, arer} r£v }fvft(p£vy Ajf, eunoKti TjJi Jt«9- 
/|o(;, K.A. 

« 

Ti/f . Goatherd^ that Pine-tree's Boughs by yonder 
Spring, 
In pleafing Murmurs mix, and fweetly fing : 
And thou doft fweetly pipe ; dear charming Swain, 
And well deferv'ft the next Reward to ?««, &c. 

Goat. And fweeter Notes thy Pipe, dear Shepherd, 
fill, 
Than murm'riM Springs, that roll from.yonder 

Hill 
When Mufes claim a Sheep, a Lamb's thy Due j 
When they a Lamb, thou (halt receive a Ewe. 

Creech, 

Thyrjts then proceeds tq lamenr, in the fofteft Verfe 
that is pofEble, Daphnish unhappy Love, the Begin- 
ning of which only I fliall recite to you : 

vviJi,(Pcti ; 
"^H KctTci TJa}V€t£ KctXtb rl/EA^f «, v KMTci XI/vJo) ; 
Ov y£^ iii woretfMt^ fAyav foov et^tT^AvccTrUf . 

Where 
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Where were you. Nymphs? Where did the 

Nymphs refide ? 
Where were you then, when JOafhms pin'd and 

dy'd? 
On P/W«/Topj or Thnpis open Plain, 
Where carelefs Nymphs, forgetful of the Swain ? 
For not one Nymph by fwift Afifus ftood. 
Nor ^tna'% Cliff, nor Acii lacred Flood. Creech . 

Thefe harmonious Lines, Virgil imitates, in the fol- 
lowing ones, but does not equal. 

* §lu4e nemoray out qui vos faltus habuere^ fuelU^ 

&c. 

What Groves, ye Nymphs, detained you hence ? 
what Lawns? 

What fiia« and Mofchus have done in this Kind, 
among the Greeks y the Learned are no Strangers to. 
Among the Latins, we have nothingn-emaining of 
Calphurnius Siculus and Aurelius Nemefianus^ but their 
Names*. The Syrinx, or Shepherd's Pipe; the 
Form, the Number, and the Manner of diQ)o(ing 
the Oaten Heeds; the Names of the firfk Inventors of 
this Sort of Poetry, and other Things of the like 

< Eclog. X. 9. 

• A fmall Miftake, whicliy I fuppofe, Joannes Jnto* 
nius Viferanus led our Author into, tho' Voffius cxprefly 
guards againft it. Inter Latinos unum bahemus Firgilium 
■ qtum liceat imitari, fays ^nton. Fiperanus ; from 
\(rhence Foffitis imagines he never faw thefe two Bucolic 
Writers, (which is more than his Words neceilarily im- 
ply) and takes Care to let us know, we have four Eclogues 
of^ NemefianuSj and feven of Calpumius, Mr. Fontenelle 
gives no difadvantageous Charader of both of them, and, 
in fome Particulars, prefcn Calpumius to Virgil himfelf. 
/)E7^riWxf/. mentions feven or eight Editions" of thefe two 
Poets, and they may be feen in the Corpus Poetarum La* 
tinorum, pubii(h*d in our Author's Time. 

Nature, 
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Nature, I pafi over, as foreign to my Province. 
Whoever is ftudious this Way, may confulr the 
Writers of poetical Hiftory. *I would only obfcrve, 
that it feems univerfally agreed upon, that Paftoral 
owes its Rife and Increafe to Sicily. 

I cannot but think it a Poem left fuitabJe to mo- 
dern Times, on account of the Difference in the 
Circumftances of human Life, from what it was an- 
ciently. As the Condition of Shepherds is now 
mean and contemptible ^ it feems too forced a ProA 
opopoeia to affix to them any Charafter of Polite- 
nefs, or to introduce them as Men of Wealth aivl 
Education: Thefe Things are contridiftory to 
Truth, and therefore leave no Room for Fiflion. 
The very Foundation, then, of Paftorals, as they are 
accommodated to the prefent Times, feems wholly 
taken away. But fetting afide this, it muft be own'd, 
feveral of the Moderns have attempted them v^ry 
fuccefsfully, both in their own Tongue, and in L^^ 
tin. The Italians and Trench generally want the Bu- 
colic <Jenius : Their Shepherds are too genteel j as 
well bred as Citizens at leafl:,if not as Courtiers, and 
fall into other Abfurdities of the fame Kind. Our 
Countryman Spencer has fucceeded much biettei'; 
and one or two of the prcfcnt Age fcem juftly to 
have defcrv'd the Prize. 
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LECTURE XV. 


H 


Of Didactic or Preceptive Poetry. 

U MAN Nature, at the fame Time it is defi- 

rous of Knowledge, h cautious of confeffing 

its Want of xi. The Precepts, therefore^ defign'd 
for its Informationj muft not be obtruded with Mo- 
rofenefs, but infinuated with Mildnefs; and even its 
Vanity foothed, to remove its Ignorance. Inftru- 
ftions are the better received, and fink the deeper 
upon the Mind, in proportion to the Addrefs with 
which they are convey'd. There's a Sort of Obfe-» 
quioufnefs due from the Teacher to the Scholar, and 
even in this Senfe that Maxim of Juvenal holdf 
true: 

* Maxima dehetur puero reverentia. 

Hence it is, that Precepts delivered in Verfe, are im- 
bib'd with fo much. Pleafure ; and are held in fo 
great Efteem, that they conftitute one diftinft Spc-* 
cies of Poetry. Many Rules we have already gived, 
concerning the other Branches of it, and are now 
come to teach even the Art of Teaching. Upon 
this Subjeft lam under little Temptation of rifling 
the Stores of the Learned : I don't know one that 
has treated of it, except the ingenious Author of the 
EJfay m VirgiPs Georgics^ prefix'd to Mr. Drydeff^ 

^ Sat. XIV. ;^ 47. . 

Tranflatioo 
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Tranflation of them. And he, indeed, has fo ex'- 
haufted the SubjeA, that it is as hard to come after 
^im,~as itts after the great Dtjdin^ or his greatet 
Original. 

From what has been (aid, it appears, that Poetry is 
in its Nature adapted to ddiver Precepts of an/ 
Kind, which are fure to be learnt With more Eafe, 
and retained the more faithfully by the Help of ir. 
Laws, and rdigtous M axims , were anciently pro- 
mulged in Verfe,- and Priefts and Poets were the 
.feme : And even to this Day k is a prudent Cuftom 
to have religious Leffons drawn up in Verfe for the 
Sake of Youth : Ifi this ReQ)o3; ic may more truiy 
beiaid 

fueris dant ernflula blandi 


DoBoreSy element a velint ut difcere prima. 

Thus Teachers bribe their Boys with Figs and Cake,' 
To mind their Books. Creech. 

For by Poetry the very Elements that are taught aw 
foften'd into Allurements. The common Gram- 
mar, we fee, is Verfe ^ and tho' the Language of it, 
Liodeed, is Profe, whatever the Mcafure be, yet it is 
a fufficient Proof, that, in the Opinion of the paft and 
prefent Age, Precepts and Poetry are no ways incon- 
fiftent : And it were to be wifli'd, that not only 
Rules of Rhetoric and Logic, but of Philofophy, 
and all other Sciences, were drawn up in a more en- 
tertaining Manner. Not that technital Wmrds^ Or 
Terms of Arty as they are calFd, fliouW be excluded; 
for it h impoflible any Science fliould be withoat 
them; But they might be fo dreft'd up, as to invite, 
not deter the Pains of the Learner. But tl^efe are 
Obiervations lefs material to oat Purpofe, and I only 
make them by the Way. I now proceed to obferve, 
that there are four Kiqds of Dkiadtic Poems, vie. 

« Hor. L.L jrz^^ 

thofe 
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thofe that rehte to moral Duties; or philofbphkal 
Speculations; or tbe BuGnefi or Pleafures of Lik ; 
or, laftly, to Poetry itfelf. 

Of th^ mirai Poems we fliall (ay but little. We 
have elfewhere obferv'd, that thefe have icarce any 
Thing^of Poetry in them but their Meafure, and 
therdenre hardly, delerve to be dafs'xl under the Head 
of it : Such are Pythagoras's Gcldem Verfes ; the ia?»- 
iences of Tlseognis'^ the !!•*»};*« Ntf9«T»*tff of Thocylides, 
We have nothing of tiys Kind of the Laftoi Wri* 
tors, or of our own^j^ worth mentioning; and, ia 
.(fliort, tb^ baR/e nothing in common with a Poem, 
except this, that a Life led according to the ftri<flefb 
Rule$ of Virtue, refembles the beft, and thenobieft. 

B\x\y on the other Hand, nojthing fhines more in. 
YerCe, than Difquifitioqs of natar^ Hiftory. W& 
then fee the ftrideft ReaToiung join'd to the politefb 
Ssrpreffion. Poetry and Phibfcphy are happily uni* 
ted : The latter aflbrcb abundant Matter for Defcrip- 
tion ; it opens a large Eietd for Fancy, and ftrikes oat. 
Jiew Ideas, which the other exprcffes with fuitable. 
Dignityi Wlsat Subjed can be a more poetical onjet 
tbao 

Errantem Lunam^ Selif^ue- lahwes^ 


Unde haminum genuSy ^ peatdes^ unde i?nher^ ^ 

igneSy 
JJnde tremor terriSy qua vi mart a aba tumefcant 
Obicihus ruft'n^ rurfufque in fiipfa rejidant ^ 
^xflurumy fluofiaf^ue Hyadas.^ geminofque Tfioms;[ 
§luid tantutfi Oceana proferent fe tingere files \ 
Hyberniy *vd qua. tar its mora nodibus 4)bfiet? 

* Mr^ Piipe has fince ftruck out a new Scheme of Ethic 
poems, in which he has defer v*d as much of the Moral 
World, as Sir Ifaac Nekton did 'of the Natural. 

f Virg. -ffin, L. 1. 746* & Gcorg. II. 479^ 8eo. 

'i The 
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The wandering Moon, the Labours of the Sufi ^ 

Whoice Men, and Be^, whence Rain/andLig|it* ^ 

nings come j 
The Conftellatioris of the northern Cars^ 
Ardurus^ and the flio w*ry H/ades : 
Why Suns, in Winter, hafte fo fwift to tinge 
' Themielves in Ocean ^ and what Caufe retards 
The fluggifli Nights. 

What can be more fuitable to the Dignity of a 
Poem, than to celebrate the Works of the great 
Creator ? What more agreeable to the Variety of 
one, than to' defcribe the Journies of the heavenly 
Orbs, the Rife of Thunder, and other Meteors, the 
Motion of thd Eanh, and the Tides of the Sea^ the 
•ttracSive Force of the M^Pt, the impulfive Motion 
of Light, and the flower rrogreffion of Sounds and 
innumerable other Wonders, in the unbounded 
Storehoufe of Nature. I (hall fay nothing, at pre- 
fent, of Atatus among the Greeks^ or of Manilius 
among the 'Latin Writers,- ImctHius^ alone, fliall 
fu£Sce, inftead of all the reft. He, indeed, '\% fo far 
from celebrating the Creator, that he fuppofes there 
is none ,* but, allowing him his Hypothefis, his Poem 
is truly philofophical. He had deferv'd much greater 
Praife, had he correfted his Notions in Pbilofophy, 
and his Style in Poetry ; for in this Particular, alfo, 
he is often deficienL The Afperity of his Verfifi* 
cation muft be imputed rather to the Times he Iiv*d 
in, (w«. the Age between Ennius and Virgil) than 
to th<; Subjeft he treated of ^ which^ whatever the 
common Opinion be, not only admits of the Har^ 
,mony of Numbers, but requires it. The following 
Direftions of Firgil about burning t6e Turf, part of 
which we cited before, upon another Occafion, don't 
lofe any Thin^ of their Pbilofophy by their Smooth- 
neA; 

Sive 
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• < Sive inde oceuttai vires^ ^ pahula tertM 
Tinguia concifiunty fivi ilbs omne per ignem 
Excoquttur vitium^ at que exudat inutilis humor ^ 
Sen plures cahr ilU vias^ ^ c^eca relaxat 
Spiramenta^ novas ventat qua fuccus in berbas: 
Sen durat magiSy ^ venas afiringit hiantes^ 
Ne tenues pluvta^ rapidvve potentia folis 
^crior^ aut Borea penetrabile frigus adurat. 

Whether from thence they fecret Strength receive. 
And richer Nutriment : Or by the Fire 
All latent Mifchief, and redundant Juice, 
Oozing fweatsoff: Or whether the fame Heat 
Opens the hidden Pores, that new Supplies 
Of Moifture may refrefli the recent Blades. 
Or hardens more, and with aftringent Force 
Clofed the gaping Veins ^ left driv'ling Showers 
• Shou'd foak too deep, or the Sun's parching Ray5, 
Or Boreal piercing Cold fliouM dry the Glebe. 

And even Lucretius himfelf is (bmetimes more (low* 
ing and fonorous, not only whem he addreflfes him* 
jfelf^ to VenuSy as in the following beautiful Paflage : 

^ Te^ Deay te fugiunt ventiy te nuhila cetby 
Adventumque tuum-y tibi fuaves d^edala tellus 
Sufumittit flares ; tibi rident aquora fonti^ 
Facatumque nitety dijffu/o luminey cwlum. 

At thy Approach, great Goddefs, ftrait remove 
Whatever are rough, and Enemies .to Love j 
The Clouds difperfe, the Winds do fwifrly waft. 
And reverently in Murmurs breathe their laft. 
The Earth with various Art (for thy warm Pow'rs 
That dull Mais feels) puts forth her gawdy Flow'rs, 
To pleafure thee, ev'n lazy Lux'ry toils. 
The rougheft Sea puts on fmooth Looks, and 
Smiles : , 

8 Georg. L 86. "» Lib. I. j^ 6. 

The 
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The wcU-pkas'd Heav'n^ afiiimes a brighter Rajr 
Ac thy , Approach^ and makes a double Day. 

Creech, 

But fometitnes, likewife, when he unfolds the Prin- 
ciples of Matter, the Caufes of Things, and the 
Phaenomena of Nature. It is certain, yirgil is much 
indebted to him, tho' he has much improved his 
Manner. 

Another Imperfefliion in Lucretius is, that he ne- 
ver makes any Excurfions into poetical Fidion. 
Some Digreffions he has, but they are rather philo- 
fophical, than poetical ; and therefore don't diverfify 
the Subje(fl, nor afford the Reader fufficient Re- 
frefliment. He has (bme, indeed, phibfophical ^ but 
then they: are impious, fuch as reafon againft Provi- 
dence, the Foundations of Religion, and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. One, however, I muft except, 
that upon the Plague of Athens; which contains, in- 
deed, a poetical Defcription, but nothing of poetical 
Fabfe. It muft be own'd, this Poet reafons too 
much in the Manner of the Schools, the Philo- 
fopher appears too opeii, be wants the Gentility to 
conceal bis Beard, and temper his Severity. Poecry 
and Philoibphy, indeed, were both to be join'd to- 
gether, but the one ought to be as the Handmaid to 
the other,* which ^rg/7 would not have fail'dto have 
taken care of, had be been engag'd on fuch aSubjeA. 
Nor fo liucretiusy who appears more a Philofopher 
than a Poet,' and yet of Poets not the meaneft ; Vir- 
gU^ in his GeorgkSy appears more a Poet than a Huf- 
bandman, and yet of Husbandmen the greateft. 

I can't fee why, in a Work of this Kind, Nature 
^y vy:x. be fo explain'^ as to admit fometicoes of 
poetical Fiftion j in the fame Manner that Virgil de- 
fcribes the C^cloj^s forging the Thunderbolts.^ 

Tres 
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^ 7V« imhris tvrti radios^ tres nuhis aquofa 
AdJiderant^ rutili tres ignis^ ^ alitis Aufiri : 
Fulgores nunc terrificos^ fon'ttumquey metumque^ 
jiddideraftt operi, flammifque fequacibus has. 

Three Forks of darted Hail, of watfry Cloud 
Three more they added j three of glaring Fire, 
As many of the winged fouthern Wind ; 
Then dreadful Flaflies^and the roaring Noife, 
And Rage, and Terrdr, and avenging Flames. 

Here the Formation of the Thunder is poetically 
feign'd ^ the Matter and the Adjunfts explain'd phy- 
fically ^ Philofophy '\% made the Bafis, and Poetry the 
Superftrufture. 

I know of no modern Poem of this Sort worth 
mentioning, except Buchanan's Sphercy which is g 
Work by no means contemptible. But as Natural 
Philofophy has, by the Help of Experiments, been 
lately brought to much greater Perfedtion than ever ; 
this Kind of Poetry, no doubt, would have made 
proportionable Advances, if the fame Age that fliew'd 
a Boylcy a KaHey^ and a Neivton^ had produc'd a Vtr^ 
gil'y or if we had not been fo much worfe Poets - 
than the Ancients, as we are better Philofbphers, 
We have, indeed, fome poetical Eflays on the ^ Cir^ 
cttlation of the Bloody the Air-Tump^ the Microfcope^ 
and the Telefcope^ and the like: But thefe are fliort 
"Defcrifthnsy no ways reducible to the Species of 
Poetry before us. 'Tis true^ they may in fome Senfe 
be reduc'd under the Title of DidaSiiCy tho' not of 
Ff^ceptive Poetry ^ they teach by Dtfcriptiony not by 
Treceft, 

• But the next Kind I mentioned, relating to the 
Bupnefs or Fleafures of Life, do borh. Und;T this 
HG^diFtrgirs Georgics ftand forerripft, con aining ihe 
moft ufeful Rules for Husbandry in all its Branches, 

* Mn. VIII. 429. ^ Maf. An^l. Vol. I. & 11. 

K Agri, 
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Agriculture, the Method of raifing Trees, or Cattle, 
or tending of Bees. The Pleafure that naturally re- 
fults from reading them, is chiefly owing to the 
Pleafure and Advantage which attends a Country 
Life. Here Vir^ii has imitated Hejiodj 2iS he has 
Theocritus in his Eclogues, and Homer in the JEneis^ 
I fliould rather have faid, has exceeded each in their 
peculiar Way of Writing, unlefs, perhaps, we ought 
to except Theocritui ; But Hefiod he has left fo far 
behind him, that he fcarce defer ves to be mention'd 
in the Comparifon. The good old Man of Afcraa 
is at beft but a downright Yeoman, whereas Virgil 
' appears with the Learning of a Scholar, and the Ele- 
gance of a Gentleman. From his Georgtcs, then, all 
the Maxims chat relate to this SubjeA muft be illu- 
firated. 

The fifft Rule I would lay down, is, That we 
ought to fcleft with Judgment fuch Circumftances 
AS are capable of fliining in Verfej not that we are 
to omit the graveft Precepts, but to exprefi them by 
their moft poetical Adjunfts : 

* yam vinBa vites^ jam falcem arbufia reponunt j 
yam canit extremos effmtus vinitor antes : 
SolUcitanda tamen tellus^ fulvtfque movendus:^ 
Mt jammaturis metnendus yufiter uvis. 

And now the Vines are ty'd, nor longer ask 
. The Pruning Hook^ the weary Dreffer now 
With Songs falutes his outmoft Ranks complete : 
Yet muft we ftill follicit the dull Mold ; 
And the ripe Grapes have ftill to fear from yovt. 

- I need not explain myfelf any farther. To pioduce 
all the Inftances of this Kind, would be to tranfcribe 
the Georgics, 'Tis with the fame View the great Au- 
thor of them is fo copious upon the different Pro- 

1 Geor. II.416. 

perries 
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perties of Trees and Cattle ; the Combat of Bulk ; 
the Conduft and Politics of Bees, and the like. 

To vary the Form of InftruAionj and to add Life 
to his Precepts, he fomecimes inftils them as Matters 
of Faft, and conveys themunder the Appearance of 
a Narration : 

" ^/^ dicaftty jafto qui femine cominus arva 
InfsqmtuT^ cumulofque ruit male pinguis arena ? 

What Ihou'd I fay of him ; who, having Town 
His Grain, with ceafelefs Tnduftry proceeds, 
And fpreads abroad the Heaps of barren SaJid ? 

" ^;V, qui^ nt gravUis procumbat culmus arifiis^ 
Luxuriem fegetum tenera depafcit in herha ? 

Or what of him ; who, left the Stalks, o'ercharg'd 
By the plump Ears, fliou^d fink beneath their 

W<^ight, 
Crops their Luxuriance in the tender Blade ? 

And in another Place: 

• Et quldam feros hybernt ad tuminis ignes 
Invigilaty ferroque faces infpicat acuto ; 
Aut dulcis mujli Vulcano decoquit humorem^ 
Ef foliis undam trepidi defpumat abeni. 

One watches late by Light of Winter Fires ; 
And ^ich the "fharpen'd Steel for Torches fplits 

The fpiky Wood. 

Or of fweet Muft boils down the lufcious Juice ; 
And skims with Leaves the trembling Cauldron's 
Flood. 

Sometimes he foretels the ill Confequencesof a con- 
trary Praftice : 

P §iuod nifi c^ ajjiduis terram infe&abere rafiriSy 
Et fonitu terrebis aveSy ^ ruris opaci 

'«Geor.L!04. °3^ui. *»3^^9i. 

K a FaLe 
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Fake primes umbrasy votifque vocaveris imirem ; 
Heu! magnum aherius frufira fpeHabis acervum^ 
Concujfaque famem in fihis foUh$re quercu. 

Unlefs then with affiduous Rakes thou work 
The Ground, and chafe thd Birds with fearing 

Noife^ 
And with the crooked Prutier lop the Shades 
Of fpreadingTree8,and pray to Heav'n for Show'rs, 
Another's Store, in vain, alas! admir'd. 
Thou (halt behold, and &ocn a fhaken Oak 
Thy hungry Appetite in Woods relieve. 

Or he defcribes the ill EffeAs he has ob&rv'd to at« 
tend it: 

^ Semna vidi eqttiJem multos medicare ferenteSy 
Ef nitro frius^ ^ nigra ferfimdere amnrca^ &c« 
Vidi leBa diu, e^ multo fpeBata laborer 
Deg^rare tamen. 

Many I've known to medicate thdr Seed, 
In Nitre fteep'd, and the black Lees of Oil ; 

And tho' o'er mod'rate Fire 
Moift, and precipitated, and with Pain 
Long try'd, and chofen, oft they have been prov'd 
Degen'rate. 

By this agreeable Variety the Reader's Attention is 
wonderftjlly awaken'd, tho' he fees not the Reafon of 
it j and the Poet's Art is the more to be admir'd, be- 
caufe it efcapes Obfervation. 

But the greateft Ornaments of this fort of Poems, 
are the frequent Excurjions into fome more noble 
Stibje(fl, which fecm'd naturally to arife out of that 
the Poet is treating of. Sometimes, for Inftance, 
he runs back into Hifiory and Antifuity^ or, perhaps, 
the very Origine of Things: 

»■ Ante Jevem nullifubig^bant arvM tehni^ &c. 

E*re 
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E'rQ Jwe was King, no Hinds fubdu'd the Glebe. 

And again : 

• Frima Ceres ferro mortales vert ere t errant 
Injiituit^ &C. 

'Twas teres firft taught Mortals with the Share 
To qut the Ground., 

Sometimes be makes RefledHons on the Conditbn 
pf Human Life : 

I Optima qu/eque dies miferis mortalihus avi 
Prima fugit^ Jukeunt morbs , trtfii/que fene£fus^ 
&c. 

The beftpf JLift, whicji.wr€t<;he4 HpT^k &^, 
Firft flies away : Difeafes, fick Old Age, 
And Fkifi, andT)ieath'$ Irkfemencyj fucceed. 

At another Time he heightens his Sabjeft with 
^fironotny^ and Natural Thikfophy; an Inftance of 
which I have alf^dy cited, from the Georgics : But 
I cannot help adding one more, not only as it makes 
very remarkably for our prefent Purpofe, but vsu 
moreovet^, an abundant Proof of what I before ad- 
yanc'd, that Natural Philofophy might be exprefs'd 
an the fweeteft Numbers, and confequently \s capable 
of much fmoother Verfification than that of Lucre* 
tiui. The Poet, then, having mention'd the Noife 
of Crows as a Sign of fair Weather, proceeds thus ; 

' " Hsud e^idtm creddf^ quia ft diviniSus illis 
Ingenium^ ^ rerum fato frudentia wajor : 
Vermn ubi tempefias^ ^ cw/i mobilis humer 
Mutavere viaSy ^ y«piter humidus Auftris 
Denfat erant qua rata modo^ ^ qua denfa^ relaxat y 
Vertuntur fpecies animorum ^ ^ peliora motus 
Nunc alios 'y alias^ dumnubila vent us agehaty * 

if ^^ 147. « Gear, III. 66. » <3cor. L 41 j. 
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Conctfiunt : Hiju tile avium concensus in agrif^ 
Ef lata fecudes^ ^ ovantes gutture corvi. 

Not that I think an Irigeny divine 
To them is giv'n, or Prefcience of Events 
In Fate fuperior :" But when changeful Winds 
Alter the various Temper of the Sky i 
And the moift Ether what before was denfe 

.. Relaxes, and condenfes what was rare: 
The fhifting Phantafms of their Minds areturn'd^ 
And now within their Bfeafts new Paffions move, 
DifPrent frogi thofe they felt, when driving Blafts 

> Difpers*d the Clouds : Hence that Concent of Birds 
Chirping in Chorus; hence the Joy of Beafts^ 
And Flocks of Crows exulting in the Fields. 

Often he digrefTes into Jable and Fi^ion^ as in that 
beautiful Epifodeof Or fheus and Eurydice: Andfti^ 
more often into poetical Defcriptions^ as thofe of the 
perpetual Spring in Italy^ ^d the bleak Winter in 
Scythia; of the Happinefs of a Country Life^ of 
the various Prognoftications of the Weather ^ of the 
Prodigies that foretold the Death of Cafar*^ and, to 
name no more, of the Murrain among the Cattle. 
Of which, I wonder the foremenrion'd Author of 
the EJfay on VirgiFs Georgics ftiould (ay, that yirgil 
feems in it to have fummon'd up all his Might to 
equal the Defcriprion of the Plague in Lucretiusy 
fince the one is as much beyond the other in the In- 
genuity of the Compofition, as it is inferior to it, in 
the Dignity of the Subjedc; and the Plague in Lucre^ 
tius is exceeded by that of Vtrgil, as much as Beafts 
are by Men. Upon the whole, this is defervedly 
cfteem'd the moft fJnifli'd Piece of all yirgitsWorks; 
I need not add, that it is the compleateft in its Kind, 
of any we now have, or the World ever law. 

The Moderns have produc'd nothing in this Kind, 
,i»cept Rapines Books of Gardening, and the cele- 
brated 
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brated Poem on Cyder by an ingenious Author, that 
not long fince refided among us ; who, if he had 
cnjoyM the Advantage of VirgiPs Language, would 
have been fecond to Virgil in a much nearer De- 
gree. As long as the fluAuating State of our Tongue 
will permit, this EngliJbGeorgic lliall infallibly flourifli, 

— S" honos erit huic quoque Vomo, 
And to this Apple Honours ihall be paid 

Among the Pleafures of a Country Life, we may 
reckon Huntings Fijbing^ Haivking^ and the like; 
which are excellent Subjofts for Dida(fLic Verfe, and 
are very fruitful of poetic Matter. We have only 
fome EiTays of this Sort, and thofe by modern 
Hands, except only Gratius*s Cyn^geticon^ which 
owes all its Value to Fortune, rather than any true 
Merit of its own; 'i;ij&. that it has the Advantage of 
being writ in the AugufiMn Age, and being recom- 
mended by Ovidy a Contemporary, in the following 
Verfe, 

Aftaque venanti Gratius arma dalit. 
And Gratius to the Hunter Arms fupplies. 

Oppian^s Halieutica and Cynegetica are fcarce to be 
leckon'd among the Writings of the Ancients, but 
to be plac d rather in the Middle Age*. 

The Rules for writing upon thefe Subjefts are the 
fame with what I have mcntion'd under the Georgia ; 
I have no Occafion, therefore, to add new ones here. 
The fame may be faid for that Species of Poetry, 
that confifts in teaching the Jrt of Poetry ^ the Man« 

* Nemefianus*s Cynegiticon, I fuppofe, is omitted, as 
being ftill of a later Age, tho* he had the good Fortune, 
as Foffius obferves, to be read in the Schools in the Time 
of Charles the Great ; and may flill bear to be read in bet- 
ter Times than when Emperors could not write their own 
Name. 
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ner of Writing is the fame, as far as the Difference 
of the Matter will admit. 

The Pieces that have been writ in this Way, are 
known to all,* and Poetry Q^tns never to have cm- 
ploy'd her Time better, than upon herfelf. The 
}\ncients have left us only one Specimen of this 
Kind, but fuch as may compenfate for all the reft, 
Horace's Epiftle to the Vifo's ^ a Work that ought to 
be got by Heart by all true Lovers of Poetry, in 
which 'tis hard to fay, whether we fliould admire 
the Wit or Judgment moft, both in the Choice of 
the Precepts, and the Manner of delivering them. 
Among the Moderns, the celebrated French Poet^, 
and feveral of our Countrymen*, have fucceeded, 
each in his native Tongue, very happily. 

Thefe are the feveral Kinds of DidaAic Poetry, 
with which the Writers of the paft orprefcntAgc 
have furnifli'd us. In this Number I might reckon 
Ovid of the Art of Love; but I pa6 it by, on ac- 
count of its Levity, not to fay its Indecency. Much 
lefs cxcu fable are Claudius- §^ilUtuSy and Hieronjmus 
FracaJloriuSy among the Moderns ; who, it were to 
be wifli'd, had chofen Subjefts lefs obnoxious to 
Cenfure. 

I would, however, obferve, that any Thing in the 
World may be the Subjeft of this Kind of Poem : 
The Bufinefi or Recreations of the City, or the 
Country ; even the Conduft of common Life, and 
civil Converfe : But none more fuitable than Arts 
and Sciences. And among thofe, which of them Co 

?'oper to receive Inftrufiions from the Hand of 
oetry, as its two Sifter Arts, Painting ar\d Mufic ? 
In the former, particularly, there is Room for the 
moft entertaining Precepts concerning the Difpofal 
of Colours ; the Arrangement of Lights and Shades; 
the fecret Attra<ftives of Beauty^ the various Ideas 
w Boi/eau, ' Earl of Ro/common, and Mr. Pcfe. 

which 
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which make up that one j the diftinguifliing between 
_the Attitudes proper to either Sex, and every Paf- 
fion y the rcprefenting Profpefts, of Buildings, Bat- 
tles, or the Country ^ and, laftly, concerning the Na- 
ture of Imitation, and the Power of Painting. What 
a boundlefs Field of invention is here? what Room 
for Defcription, Comparifon, and poetical Fable? 
How eafy the Tranfition, at any Time, from the 
Draught to the Original, from the Shadow to the 
Subftance ? And, from hence, what noble Excurfions 
may be made into Hiftory, into Panegyric upon the 
greateft Beauties or Hero's of the paft -or prefenc 
Age? The Task, I confefs, is difficult,- but, ac- 
cording to that noted, but true Saying, * So are all 
Things that are great. Let the Man, therefore^ that 
is equal to fuch an Undertaking^ be fir'd with a no- 
ble Ambition to -attempt a Work untouchy before^ 
and let the GeorgicSy which have been our great Ex- 
ample, furniflx him with this noble Incentive : 

y Tentanda via e/?, tjua me qstOjiue pofflm . 

Tollere humo^ liSior^ue virum volitare per ora. 
A Way by me, too, muft be try'd, to raife 
Myfelf from Earth, and fill the Mouths of Men, 

* DifficUia qoas Pulchra. y Geor. III. S> 
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Of Lyric Poetry. 

TH E Subjeft I now engage in, however mean 
it may appear in my Hands, \s not only no- 
ble in itfelf; but, at this Time, peculiarly feafonable : 
At this Time, I fay, when Odes and Muficare the 
Inftruments of our prefent Feftivity, and Peace re- 
ftor'd to Europcy under rbe Conduft of the greateft 
and beft of Queens, the happy Occafion of it. And 
no Kind jof Poetry is fo proper to exprefs either our 
Joy, or the Heroes Triumphs, as the Lyric : 

* ^em vifuniy aut heroa^ lyra^ velacri 
Tibia fumes celebrarBy Clio ? 

What Man, what Hero wilt thou claim. 
What Godhead, Mufe? For whom in^ire 
Thy warbling Pipe or Lyre ? OUfivorth. 

Since, then, it is incumbent upon me to bear a Part 
in this Solemnity, let me prevail with my ufiial Au- 
dience, and thofe additional Gucib that make up 
« lior. Carxn. Lib. L Od. 12, 

this 
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this chearful Aflembly, to reftrain their Impatience 
for the Verfes and Orations, that are to follov/, only 
\^hile I lay before them the Original and Antiquity of 
Lyric Poerry, the diftinguiftiing Properties of it, the 
Variety of its Matter, and the Difference between 
modern Writers in this Way, and the ancient. 

That this is the moft ancient Kind of Poem, is 
pretty evident. Jubaly in facred Writ, is (aid to be 
the firft Inventor of mufical Inftruments; and little 
Doubt is to be made, but vocal Mufic was added tp 
them. And we are farther told, by a yeiuijb Author, 
of venerable Antiquity*, tho' his Works are not ad- 
mitted inio the Canon, that the fame *whkh found 
out mufical Tunes ^ recited Verfes in Writing, We 
have beibre obfcrv'd, that Poetry took its Rife from 
thofe Feftival Hymns which were fung at the Con- 
clufion of Harveftjin Gratitude to the Deity. Odes, 
therefore, and Poetry, dace their Original from the 
fame iEra : And, in Truth, if we confider ^e in- 
ternal Motions of the Soul, it will feem very pro- 

. bable that Poetry, which is lb pecwtiarly adapted to 
exprefs the feveral Emotions of Joy, or Praife, or 
Gratitude, owes its Rife to Nature herfelf, and was 
therefore join'd with Mufic. We have no Inftance 
of Poetry older than the celebrated Song, or rather 
Ode, of Mofes^. The Antiquity of the other Hymns 
mentioned in facred Hiltory, and, particularly, the 
CoUeftion of them in the Book of Pfa/ws, is fo well 
known, chat I Hiall dwell no longer upon this Par- 

. ticular. 

As to the Nature of the Lyric Foem^ it is, of all 
Kinds of Poecr/, the moft poetical ; and is as di- 
ftinft, both in Style, and Thought, from the reft, as 
Poetry in general is from Profe. 1 have before ob- 
ferv'd, the Peculiarity of its Didion ; the Thought, 
only, now comes under Confideration. Now this is 
« Son of Siracbf Ecclus xliv. 5, ^.Deut. jcv. 
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the boldeft of all other Kinds, full of Rapture, and 
^elevated from common Langu^e the moft that is 
poflible ; fo that what Horace fays at the Beginning of 
one of bis Odes, may not improperly be applied to 
aU the reft : 

* Odi profanum vulgus^ ^ arceo, 
X hate, I fcorn the Vulgar Throng. 

Some Odes there are, likewife, in the free and loofe 
Manner, which feem to avoid all Method, and yet 
Are conduced by a very clear one; which affeft 
Tranfitions, feemingly, without Art, but, for that 
Reafon, have the more of it ; which are above Con* 
'neKion, and delight in Exclamations, and frequent 
Invocation of the Mufes j which begin and end ab- 
ruptly, and are carried on thro' a Variety of Matter 
with a fort of divine Pathos^ above Rules and Laws, 
and without Regard to the common Forms of 
'Grammar. 

Hence, then, we learn the chief Property of Ly- 
ric Poetry, viz. that it abounds with a 'Sort of Li- 
berty Which confifts in Digreflions and Excurfions. 
Tindar fet his Succeflbrs this Example, infomuch 
that this Style, when applied to Odes, is generally 
call'd Pindaric ,• not that he is to be efteem'd the in- 
ventor of it : For it is plain that he, and the reft of 
the Grecians^ receiv'd their Learning from the Na- 
tions of the Eaft, the Je'ws and Fhwnkians : And it 
is well known, the eaftern Eloquence abounded not 
only with Metaphors, and bold Hyperboles, but in 
' long Digreflions ,* as is fufficiently evident from the 
facred Writings. The Roman Pindar often imitates 
the Theban^ and fbmetimes exceeds him, even in bis 
charaAeriftic Excellence. Thus in that Ode, where 
he addrefles himfelf to the Ship that bore fo valuable 
a Freight as fVr^f^ 

f Lib. III. Od. t, 

Sh 
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? Sic te, Di*oa fotens typrt^ &c, 

at the Conclufion of the eighth Vcrfe, be inveighs 
againft the Temerity of Mankind, ^d purfues this 
Argument to the End of the Ode, which is not a 
very .fliort one. So, again, fpeaking of [the Tree 
which had like to have failen upon him, 

• llle ^ nefafio te pfuit die^ &C. 

a few Lines after he adds ^ 

fiuam fene furva regna Proferfinay 
Ef judicantem vidimus jSSacum^ 
Sedefque defer ipt as fiorum ; ^ 
Jsioliis fidibus querentem 

Sappho puellis de pepularihus; 
Ef Te fonantem plenius aureo^ 
Alcae^ ple^rOy dura navis^ 
Dura fuga maJa^ dura belli? 

How near was I to Realms of Night ? 
Where Minos does in Judgment fit , 
Where pious Shades walk o'er the Plains; 
Where Pr^rf/»tf and Darkneis reigns: 

Where ^tf/»/i&0's warbling Meafurestell 
By what difaftrous Caufe (he fell : 
AlcauSy in fublimer Strains, 
Ot Toils by Sea and Land complains. Oldf<o3. 

He then expatiates into their Praifes, and fo con- 
cludes this elegant Ode with them. It is, indeed, juft 
Matter of Complaint, that we have only fome Frag- 
ments of both thefe Poets remaining, to whom we 
owe the Invention of the two chief Kinds of Lyric 
Poetry. In this loofe Way of Writing, the Poet juft 
touches upon the Subjed at firft propos'd, and ftraic 
diverts to another: 

f Lib.i. Od.3; •Lib.n.Oii3. 
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' cetera fimmmis 

JUtu feruntur^ tntnc med:9 a!*ve9 
Cipn pace dslahentis 'Eirmfcum 
In mare^ nunc la fides adefis 
Stirpefque raftas^^ pecuSy o* di$m9S^ 
V9lvcn*is unOy non fine mentimm 
clamor Cy incin^que fi'v^y 
Cum fera diluvies quietos 
Irritat amnes. 

All worldly Things, like Waters, flow, 

Someciro^ coo high, fometimes too low: 
Sometimes tht even Current gently glides 

.Down to the Deep, and oft with mighty Roar 
Bears Rocks upon its (welling Tides, 

Sweeps Herds and Houfes from the Shore, 
And Trunks of Trces^ the Rivers quit their 

Bounds, 
Whilft ev'ry lofty Hill, and neighboring Wood re- 
founds. 0Ufw9rtb, 

Nothing can defcribe the unbounded Nature of this 
Kind of Ode better than thofe Lines of Horace, 
which, at the fame Time, give us a lively Inftance of 
it. We may add, to the fame Purpofe, his Defcrip- 
tion of the Thehan Poet ; ^ 

« Monte decurrens velut amnis^ imbres 
§iuem fuper notas aluere fip4S^ 
Fervet^ mv/enfu/que ruit profunda 
Vindarus ore, 

Tindar's a mighty raging Flood, 

That from fome Mountain flows, 
Rapid, and warm, and deep, and loud, 

Whofe Force no Limits knows. Oldfwortb. 

From what has been faid, fome will be induc'd to 
think, that ro write a Lyric Poem, which is indulged 

f Li J. ILL Od. 359. , s Lil?. IV. 04. 2. 

with 
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with fo many Liberties, is the eafieft Thing imagi- 
nable : But, in Reality, it is the moft difficult in every 
Re(peft, except its Shortnefs, as it is the moft ele- 
gant. It demands not only a flowing Imagination, 
Brightnefsj Life, Sublimity, and Elegance, but the 
niceft Art, and fineft Judgment, fo as to feem luxu- 
riant, and not to be fo j and under the Shew of 
tranfgreffing all Laws, to preferve them. For it is 
not impoflible but a Writer's Fire may be tempered 
with the fevereft Judgment j and Poets maybefaid, 
tho' Lovers cannot, to be mad with Rea/on, 

Thofe Digreffions which quite leave the Subjeft, 
and never return to it again, pleafe me lefs than 
(bme others of a very different Kind. The former, 
no doubt, are defenfible, and fometimes highly com- 
mendable; for a Poet is not always oblig'd to dwell 
upon the fame Argument from one End to the 
other; and I would rather call them Tranfitions, 
than Digreffions : But the Digreffions which I chiefly 
admire, are fuch as take Occajion from fome Adjunh 
or Circumfiance of the Subjecft, to pafs on to fome^ 
*what elfe not totally diftindt from ir, with which the 
Imagination having been diverted for fome Time, 
new Matter ftarts up, and from fome new Adjunft of 
that, the Poec \s brought back, of a fudden, to his 
firft Defign. I cannot produce a better Inftance of 
this, out of Horace himfelf, than from a late Ode of 
one of our own Countrymen^, who, fince he has 
paid the Debt of Nature, may, without Envy, re- 
ceive the Tribute of our Praife ; that beautiful Ode, 
I mean, upon the Death of the famous Dr. Focock ; 
where the Poet defcribes his Travels to the E^ft, in 
thefe Words*: 


k Mr. Edmund SmftK of CbrifiChurch, 0x99. 
i Muf. Angl. Vol. II. 
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fllutn nunc requiris teBa virentia 
l^ini firocis^ nunc Babel arduum^ 

Immane of us ! crefcentrhuf^ue 
Vertice Jideribus profivquum ! 
Kequkquam ; amici difparibus fonts 
Eludft aures nefcius artifeXy 

JLinguafque miratur recentes^ 
In patriis peregrinus oris, 
Vefiitur hsnc tot fermo coloribus^ 
§iuotTu^ Pococki, dijjmilis Hit 

Orator effers^ &c. 

Now N/»i// Walls you fearch with curious Eye, 

Now BabeV^ Tow'r, the Rival of the Sky. 

In vain ! the mad Attempt new Tongues confound. 

The Toil eluded by difcordant Sound : 

To his own Sire the Son 'Barbarian grown, 

Unlettefd, ftarts a Language not his own. 

Hence various Bounds to Nations fet by Speech ^ 

But not to You, who, Orator in each, 

His proper Tongue th' admiring Native teach. 

With what Elegance does the Poet divert from bis 
Purpofe, that he may bring in a beautiful Dcfcrip- 
tion of Babel y and the Confufion of Tongues : 
Then, with no leis El^nce, he returns to the 
Praife of his venerable Traveller, furprizingly skili'd 
in moft of them. Afterwards, with a peculiar De- 
licacy, his Comment upon Joel is hinted at, aod 
from thence Occafion taken to reprefent that .terri- 
ble Day of the Lord, which the Prophet ipeaks of, 
and then the holy Ardour of his laterpreter : 

Ac fcut albens perpetua nive 
Simul favillaSy ^ctnetes fnu 
EruBat ardentfy ^ pruinis 
Contfguas rotat ^tna fiammas : 
Sic te trementeniy te nive candidum^ 
Mens intus urges^ mens agit ignes 

Sejiti 
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Se<iui rehtHanttm yoelem 
Ter tonitttty aereafque nuhef, 

Annon pavefiis^ dum 'Puha fallidttm 
Ciet Sianem ? dum tremulum polo 

Caligat afirumy atque incubanti 
Terra nigrans tegitur fub umbra f 
fluod agmen ! hiu ! quaturba fequacibfts 
Tretnenda flammis ! quis ftrepitantium 

Flifius rot arum efl! O Tococki 
Egregie ! O animofe Vatis 
Inter fres abftrufi! O fmiU fert 
Correpte fiarmna ! — — 

As Mtnd% lucid with perpetual Snow, 
While heaving Flames within its Entraik glow j 
O'er the hoar Froft the raging Fury^s Ipread, 
And ruddy Flouds of Fire beam round its Head: 
So trembling thou, and venerably white. 
Thy urging Soul tries facred 5/w's Height, 
Attends thy Joel^ clad in dark Array, 
Where Clouds and Lightnings mark his awful Way. 
Hark! doft not fhudder while the Trumpet's Sound 
The tott'ring Tow'rs of Soljma rebound ? 
Behold what Troops come rolling from afar 
With Gleams of Terror, and the Din- of War! 
In the bright Front confuming Fires ride. 
And Slaughter ftalks indignant by their Side. 
Oh ! whither, whither tends thy eager Courfe, 
Rapt by thy own, thy kindred Prophet's Force ? 

The Matter and Thoughts are fublime and elegant, 
the Traniicions artful ^ and it i^ in fhort, all over 
wonderful. 

This, likewife, is a Peculiarity in Lyric Poetry^ 
that (as the Name implies) it is attended with mu~ 
fidal Inftruments more than any other. More than 
any other^ I fay, becaufe there's no Neceffity that 
Odes fhould be always fung ^ they are often repeated : 

Nor 
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Nor is Mufic fo peculiar to them, as to be fukable 
to no other Poems; for the Flute was anciently 
join'd with Elegy ^ and now a-days we fee other 
Kinds of Poetry accompanied with Mufic, nay, 
even Profe itfeif ; tho' anciently, I fay, it was thought 
more peculfarly adapted to the Ode. Hence we find 
many Ideas, among the Lyrics, that we meet with 
DO where elfe ; hence the frequent mention of rau- 
fical Inftruments, I may fay the frequent Invocation 
of them. 


• — — Age die Latinumy 

BarbitCy cafmen. 

' ■ ■ Nee turpem fene&am 
Degerey nee c'ttbara carentem. 

" S$ neque tibias 

Euterpe cohibety nee Volyhjmnia 
heshoum refugit tendere barbitoif. 

Which are Circumftances that ofccn throw an addi- 
tional Ornament on a Poem, 

'The Ancients have kft os very imperfeft Ac- 
counts of their Mufic. They that would fee a De- 
fcription of their chief Inftruments, the Harp and 
Flute, may confult VoffiuSy and others. But the 
Manner of their Compofing has been fcarcc touch'd 
upon by any. For my Part, I cannot but think it 
was more fimple than our modern Way, and confifled 
of fewer Divifions. And my ReaGbn is, becaufe we 
meet with very few Encomiums of this Art, or of 
tliofe that exceli'd in it ^ nay, fcarce any of their 
Names are handed down to Pofterity. There's fre- 
quent mention, indeed, among the Lyrics, of mu- 
fical Inftruments, as Adjunfts of that Kind of Poe- 
try- but it is fcarce credible the Ancients (houU 

fc Hon Lib I. Od. 3 z. i Lib. L Od. 3 f . 

. ^ Lib.LOd. I. 

have 
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have faid fo little of this Art, if it had flourifli'd as 
much in their Time, as it docs in ours. As, there- 
fore, we are much inferior to them in Lyric Poetry, 
fo in its Sifter Science we far exceed, them. We 
have not their Horaces ; nor had they thofe mafterly 
Hands which are now, or lately have been the Ad- 
miration of all Etffope • none to be compar'd with 
our Britijb Otfbeus^^ or his worthy Succeflbr% that 
receives, on this Day, Academical Honours. 

The proper Subjefts for Odes^ are almoft all com- 
prehended in the following Lines of Horace: 

' Mufa dedit fidihus divos^ fuerofque deorutn^ 

Ef pugilem viBoreMy ^ equutn certamine frimumy 

Et juvenum curas^ ^ libera vina referre, 

Gods, Heroes, Conquerors, Olympic Crowns, 
Love's pleafing Cares, and the free Joys of Wine;, 
Are proper Subjeds for the Lyric Song. Jtofc^m, 

Heroes and Triumphs, we before obfervy to be the 
principal Subjedb j and Horace^ accordingly, places 
them firft. But, in Courfe of Time, Love and En- 
tertainments were likewife thought very fuitable 
ones. Horace has left us feverai of both Sorts, writ 
with a Sweetneis and Elegance that always diftin- 
gui(h him : Nay, he more than once infinuates, that 
light Subjefts come peculiarly within his Proviqce, 
and that he (lands in need of Apology when he pre- 
itunes to meddle with greater : 

^ Kos convivia, nos fralia virginum^ &cc. 
Of Treats we fing, and Love Intrigues. 

And after a Recital of Juno's Speech to the Gods, he 
concludes : 

" Henry Purceil. • Dr. Croft, f Art. Poet. 

jrZy . h Lib. L Odi. 6, 
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' Non hac joctfa convemunt lyra ; 
^yflj Mufa^ tendis ? 

Stay^Mufe^ this fuits but ill the fportive Lyre. 

But thefe Expreffions are the EfFefts of the Poct^fl 
Modefty, not to be underftood critically; not as 
ipoken of Lyrics in general, but of his own, which 
with a becoming Decency^ he (ays, are unequal to 
greater Subjedts. For the Ode in its own Nature i^ 
cJhtefiy adapted to the Sublime; and nothing can 
have n«)re of that Quality than fome of Hi^^iVs. 
Who, for Inftance, can read, without Rapture, 

' Motum ex Metello Confale civtcum^ &C. 

yam nunc minaci wurmure eernuum 
Tnfiringis aures ; jam btui Jhepunt^ 
yam fulgdr attnorum fugaces 
Terret etpiOi, equiiumquf ntuhas^ 

jiudire magnas jam videor duces 
Non indec$ro pulvere fordidos ; 
Et cunHa ten arum fuba^Oj 
Vrater atrocem ammumCatoms, 

Methinks I bear the horcid Din of Arms • 

Bright gleaming Armour paints the Field : 
The rattling Trumpet pours its dread Alarms : 
The Brave lie low in Duft;, the VaKant yield : 
. Revenge and HiMiour the fterti Warrior warms. 
And ev'ryBreaft, but Cult's, is vridi Horror fiU'd. 

QldJkMOf^th. 

Or this : 

* Defcende CcslOy ^ dk, age, tibia^ 

Regina^ longum^ Callioj^ey meloSy &C. 

And to mention one more : 

' Lib. Iir. Od.j. . rLib-IlOd. I. 

* Lib. in. Od,4. 

§lualem 
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* ^alem minfjirum fiilminis alttem^ &c. 

And many others I might produce, from the feme 
Poet, of equal Sublimity. 

But in the Verfes abovemention'd he has omitted 
one Subjeft very fuitable to the Ode, and which he 
himfeif has often happily attempted ^ that, I mean, 
which relates to moni Refle(%ions^ which not only 
afiords the greateft Advantage to the Reader, bur, 
for aught I know, the greateft Elegance to the Wri-. 
ter. Many of his Odes are full of it : 

7 JEquatn memento nhus in-ardui^ 
Servare mentem^ &c. 

Be calm, my Friend, beeafy, and (edate. 

And bend your Soul to ev'ry State. Oldfwortb^ 

* Cedes coemftis fabibus^ ^ domOy 

Vtllaque fiavus fuam Tii>erif lavif 

CedeSy dr extru&is m altum 

Divitiis fotietur haret. 

You CDuft your Fields and pleafant Seat forego^ 

Where Tiber's yellow Waters flow ; 
You muft to Tluto's gloomy Realm repair, 
And leave your Heap& of Wealth to a luxurious 
Heir. OUfworfb. ^ 

Again: 

^ Ebeuf fugacefy Tojlbume^ Tofihume^ 
Ltahuntur tmni^ &c. 

And, to omit innumerable other Inftances of thif 
Nacure, I will add only his Ode on Avarice: 

» Crefcit indulgens fibi dirm hydro^s^ 
Kec Jttim fellity nip caufa morbi 


^ Lib. IV. Od. 4. ^ Lib. IT. Od.j. 

»lbid. y Od. 14. *Od.2. 
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Fugnit veniSy ^aquofusalbo 
Corf ore languor, 

Tis great this Paflion to controul, 
. For *t\s the Dropfy of the Soul : 
Unlefe you purge each fickly Vein, 
'Twill thirft, and drink, and thirft again. Oldfvi. 

Thefe moral Odes are often intcrlpers*d with Enco- 
xniums on a Country Life, on moderate Circum- 
ftances, and the like ^ which always afford Matter 
for entertaining Defcriptions : 

* Vtvitur parvo bene^ cut faternum 
Splendet in menfa tenui falsnttm; 
Nee leves fomnos timOTy aut cupido 
Sordidus^ aufert, 

Bleft he with little, on whofe thrifty Board 

That Salt ftill fliines, that call'd his Father Lord ; 

No vexing Fears his Bread can feize. 

No fordid Luft will break his Eafe. . Creech, 

Upon the whole, then, we fee, that the Ode may be 
either Sublime, or of the lower Strain j jocofe or fe- 
riousj mournful or exulting,' even fatirical fome- 
times, epigrammatical never. . It may confift of Wit, 
but not of that Turn which \s the peculiar Charafte- 
riftic of Epigram. They that have a Mind to knoy^ 
the various Ciaffes of Odes, with their uncouth Ti- 
tles, into which they are by fome Writers diftin- 
guifli'd,* may confult VoJJiuSy Scaliger^ and others. 
This to me is an Enquiry not more fuperfluous than 
difagreeable j fince any Thing, we ftnd, may be the 
Subjedl of them, if they are but drefs'd up in their 
own peculiar Manner. 

From whence the Pleafure arifes with which this 
Kind of Poetry afTeds us, may be known from 

• Lib. II, Od. i6. 

what 
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what we have before difcoursM of the PFeafure of 
Poetry in general, when we examin'd how it ad- 
drefs'd itfelf to the Paffions, the common Principles 
of human Nature, and human Happinefs. I would 
only now obferve, that what we faid of Poetry in 
general, is applicable to the Lyric more particu- 
larly : Befides the Advantages of a florid and figura- 
tive Style, it commands that Sweetnefe and Variety 
of Numbers j that Diverfity of Thought ^ that Ele- 
gance of Concifene(s ; that Energy of Expreflion j 
that Quicknefs of Tranficion, and Liberty of Ex- 
curfion^ that lively Ardour, and noble Sublimity, 
which can never fail to raifc in the Soul all thofe a- 
greeable Senfations, we before defcrib'd. 

It is not my Defign to give an hiftorical Account 
of the ancient Writers in this Kind of Poetry: 
VoJ/iuf reckons up feveral among the Greeks of both 
Stx^y we have nothing but Fragments of all of 
them remaining, except the Poems of Findar and 
Anacreon. The former I have already fpoke of j 
thofe of the latter are fo few, and the peculiar Na- 
ture of them fo well known, that tho' they deferve 
much Praife, they need no farther Explication. 
Among the 'Ramans^ we have none of any Note, ex- 
cept Horace., but he, alone, indeed, is equal to many; 
and we may venture to affirm, that his Odes exceed 
any CoUeftion of Poems the learned World has yet 
been blefs'd with. . 

To come now to later Times,* it muft be own'd, 
the Moderns are excell'd by the Ancients in no Kind 
of Writing more than thisj theyfucceed beft, when 
they make ufe of their Language,- for many of the 
Moderns are very good Matters of it. Cafimire is 
often very happy this Way ; but often harlh, turgid, 
.and pompoufly empty; of which the prefent So- 
Icnuiity reminds me of cnc Inftance. - The Poet is 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking in Praife of a Peace lately made^ and after 
he bad beguo well enough, 

* yam mina fevi ceeidere belli^ 
yam frophanatis male fulfa terrss 
Et falus^ ^ pax, 

he goes on thus, 

— — — niveis revl^t 
Ofpida bigis. 

Then comes, a little after : 

I Grandinat gemmiSy riguoque calum 

Depluit auto. 

y The Verfes are fmooth and fonorous; only they have 
the Misfortune to want common Senfe, But in ano- 
ther Ode he is much happier, unlefs, perhaps, a lie- 
de too bold : 

* Vtvt^ jueunda mttuens juvent^j 
Crifpe Lavini ; fngiunt avara 
Menfum luna^ nimiumque volvi 

Luiricut jEfher. 

« 

But the Lines that follow, a little afcer, are perfeftly 
juft, and beautiful : , 

^0d tihi larga dedit hot a dextTa^ 
Hora fur act rapmt pnifira ; 
More fallentis tenerum jocofe 
Matris alumnum. 

Our Countryman Hannes needed only to have writ 
more to have made himfelf fecond to Horace in all 
future Ages. But the Odes that are writ in the 
modern Languages, in French^ Italian^ and Bnglijb^ 
have nothing of the Genius of the Ancients. Ours^ 
which generally go under the Name of Findarics^ 

»> Cafimir. Lib.L Od. i. * Ibid. f Od. 5. 

are 
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are (uch empty, trifling Performances, that they are 
below even the Cenfore of a Critic. A Heap of 
'Verfes, tho' never fo infipid and ridiculous, form'd 
as little upon the Laws of Reafon, as of .Metre, a 
roonftrous Produft of the Brain, fliall be Call'd, for- 
ibotb, a Vindaric! a Scandal which it is to be wifli'd 
the Learned would no longer fuffer to be oflfer'd to 
fo facred a Title. Our Songs and Catches, likewife, 
which are daily fet to Mufic, whatever Charms they 
may borrow from thence, have very rarely any of 
their own ^ nay, it is obfervable, that often the worfl; 
Verfes are fet to Mufic beft^ as if true Poetry, and 
good Mufic, Sifters as they are, cou'd never agree.: 
Which is a Reproach that redounds no lefs to the 
Diflionour of Mufic, chan*the former, I juft men- 
tion'd, was to Pindar. But better Times appear, in 
which we hope to fee chefe, and all other Arts, im- 
prov'd to their ucmoft Perfection ^ in this happy 
Age, I mean, wherein (that I may conclude my 
Difcourfe as I began, with a View at once to our 
prefent Solemnity, and our prefent Subjeft) 

« yam VideSy ^ Pax^ ^ Honor^ Tudorque 
Frifcus^ ^ negle&a redire Vsrtus 
Audet^ apparetque beata fkno 

Copia c^nu. 

Now Honour^ Chaftity^ and Feacey 

Virtue^ and banifli'd Faith^ rerurn; 
Now Plenty broods a fair Increafe, 

And fills with Flow'rs her fragrant Horn. 0/df. 

' Hor. Carmen Secularc. 
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Of Satire, 

IT is Merit enough for a Writer on a Subjccfl that 
has been often canvafs^d. If he can reduce into a 
fliort Compafs whatever hath been faid before, and 
add foraeihing material of his own. Whether I have 
done this in the prefent Cafe, muft be fubmitted to 
the Judgment of the Audience ^ I am fure I fliall 
make it my Endeavour, not only to reprefent my 
own Sentiments in an advantageous Light, but thofe 
of others^ for I have a large Field of Writers before 
me, on this Subjeftj not only Horace^ ^intitinn^ 
and the Veft of the Ancients, but the learned Ca-^ 
fauhsn^ Scaliger^ Vojfiut^ Dacier^ and fome others. 

A Difficulty occurs upon our firft Entrance,* for 
a Doubt has been made about the Name of Satire^ 
and the Orthography of it : The Reafon of which 
Doubt will appear, from the uncertain Hiftory we 
have of this Kind of Poem. It cannot be denied, 
but that the Grecian Satire diiler'd from the Roman j 
but yet the Difference feems not fo great, as fome 
are apt to imagine : The former was of the dramatic 
Kind, a Sort of Interlude annex'd to Tragedy, to 
remove from the Audience too melancholy Impret 
Cons, It is Horace'^ Obfervation, 

Carmine 
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^ Carmine qui Tragico vtlem certavit oh hircuvt^ 
Mox etiam agrejfes Satiros nudavlt^ ^ ^fp^r 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit j eo quod 
Illecehris erat^ (^ grata novitate^ mora^idus , 
Spe6iator. 

The firft Tragedians found that ferious Style . • 
Too grave for their uncukivated Age, 
And fo brought wild and naked Satires in, 
(VVhofe Motion, Words, and Shape* were all a 

Farce) 
As oft as Decency wou'd give them Leave j 
Becaufe the mad ungovernable Rout, ^ 

Full of Confufion, and the Fumes of Wine, 
Lov'd fuch Variety, and Antic Tricks. Refcomi 

The Scene was laid in the Country, the Vetfons Sa- 
tyrs, and rural Deities. Sometimes Peafants and Ru- 
ftics were mix'd with them. The Subjeft was jo- 
cofe, and full of Sneer and Banter j the Style a Me- 
dium between Comedy and Tragedy. This, as I 
faid, was the^fatirical Poetry of the Grecians \ but 
Satire, as we now have it, is entirely 'Roman^ if we 
may believe §luintilian^ whofaj^s^ Satira q^idem 
tot a nojira efi; or Horace^ ^ who ftyles Ennius the 
Inventor of a Poem unknovan to the Grecians, mean- 
ing Satire^ according to the Opinion of moft of his 
Interpreters. Scaliger^ however, exprefly denies it 
to be of Roman Original,* and there is Reafon, in- 
deed, as we lliall fee hereafter, to underftand thofe 
Ex'preffions of ^i^itilian and Horace with fome 
Abatement. Thofe that will not allow it to be de- 
riv'd from the Grecians^ but entirely Roman,, main- 
tain, that Satira fiiould be writ v^ith an i, not z y; 
arnd that it is not deriv'd from Satyr us y but Satur-^ 

^ De Art. Poet. ;^ 220. 6 Inftit. L. I. c.x,. 

*» L. I. S.it. X. 66. . . 
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Satiraj therefore, U the fame as Satura^ as Maxmm 
tncienrly Maxumus, Now Satur fignifies full of 
a Mixture of Things, as J^anx Satura^ a Difli full 
of Varieties; and, as Dacier obferves*, *' thofe 
** Laws were calPd Leges Satur a ♦, which conrain'd 
*^ fevcral Heads and Titles under them ,• as the J«- 
*^ lian^Vafian^Voffaan Law, which was otherwife 
*^ call'd the MifceUa^ which is but another Word 
^' for Safura, 'Hence that Expreffion, per Saturam 
*^ legem ferre^ when the Votes of the Senators were 
*^ not taken in Order, or counted, but were given 
*' together promifcuoufly. And this is properly 
*^ per Saturam fententias exquirere^ which is an Ex- 
*^ preffion Sallujl makes ufe of after L^ifhis. Nor 
^ is this zMj fome Books anciently bore this Title,- 
*^ as Pefcennius "Eeflus left Hifiorias Saturas^ or 
" />fr Saturam,"** Thus far Dacier, Satire^ then, 
wh^sn applied by a Metaphor to Writing, is a Mif- 
cellaneous Poem, full of Variety of Matter: Ac- 
cording to that of Juvenaly 

^ ^ifjft/i/ agunt homines^ votum^ timor^ ira^ 'vo- 
luptaSy 
Gaudiaj difiurfus^ nofiri ejl farrago libelli. 

» Prafat. in Horatii Satirap, De Orig. & Progreffu Sa- 

tirse Roxnana;. 

* Monf. Dacier^ who borrowed the Obfcrvation from 
//: Cafauhon^ (hould have ir.chtion'd fome Authority for 
this Expreflion of Leges Smur^ei hccauCe Fofius, who al- 
lows the like Ufe of the W ord, yet qucftions the Gram- 
marians in this Initancc. Feftus^ cites, Imperium^ qvod 
Plebes per fatwam dederat^ %d ahragatum eft. Again, 
Vein poftero die^ quafi per faturam fententiis exquifitiSy in 
4/editionem accipiiur, " abi per faturam valet coilcdim ac 
•• raptim. At non video, fays Voffius^ ut hinc colJigi 
*' point, fuifTc Roroanis legem uliam^ qua? fatura dice- 
•• retur.** 

^ Sat. I. 85. 

Whatever 
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Whatever fince that golden Age was dose, ^ 
What Kuman Kind defires, and what rhey fhun. 
Rage, Paffions, Pleafures, Impotence of Will, 
Shall this fatirical Col left ion fill. Dry den. 

But however various the Matter of it is, it ought 
always to have fomewhatof Keennefiand Inveftive, 
to expofe the Vices and Follies oi Mankind with 
Raillery, or chaftife them with Severity. Before 
Plays were brought to V^otm^ the Saturnine and Ft'-. 
fcennme Verfes were much in Vogue : They were a 
Sort of rude ^nd unpolifli'd Compofitions, at befl-, 
full of Contumely, and often of Ribaldry. Whence 
Horace^ 

* Fefcennina per hune invent a licentia morem 
Verfthui alternis opprobria ruftica fitdit. 

Hence grew the Liberty of the loofer Mule, . 
Hence they grew fcurrilous, and wou'd abufe. 

Creech. 

Afterwards, as the IRomant grew more polite, thefe 
kind of Verfes refin*d in Proportion : But they re- 
tain'd, ftill, their Jibes and Banter, and kept fo far 
^o their firft Inftitution^as to make the Follies of 
human Life the Objeft of their Ridicule. From 
hence proceeded Satire^ fo call'd from the Farrago 
and Variety of Matter it contained. It was improv'd, 
like wife, with Mufic and Dancing, which, confider- 
ing its being carried on in Dialogue, made it re- 
femble fomewhat of the dramatic Kind j nor had 
the Romans any Thing, yet, that came fo near the 
Drama as this did. Afterwards, when they had re- 
ceived both Tragedy and Comedy from the Grecians^ 
they were fo taken with the Novelty, that Sa- 
tire, for fome Time, lay neglefted. But coming^ 

iJLib.ir. Epift.L fi^^. 
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again into Eftcem, it was added, as a Kind of "Exo^ 
dium^ to Comedy. Thus Things went orrfor fome 
Years, till Ennius arofe, endu'd with Wit, and true 
poetic Fire, who obferving how fond tlie People 
were of feeing the Vices of Mankind expos'd upon 
the Stage, thought a Poem on the fame Subjeft, 
without the Decoration of Scenes and Adtion, might 
have the fame EfFeft: Accordingly, he attempted 
Satires in thefame Form we now fee them, only he 
did not confine himfelf to the Hexameter, but made. 
ufe of all Sorts of Meafure. The Remains we have 
of this Poet, "are noble Indications of the Strength 
of his Genius; and Horace and Virgil have (hewn 
what Opinion they had of his Writings, by borrow- 
ing fo much from them. After Ennius, fucceeded 
PacuvruSy but his Works are allloft, excepting fome 
Fragments, and thofe of uncertain Authority. Ncxc 
came Lucilius^ of whom, likewife, we have only 
fome Fragments remaining. But his Excellencies 
and Imperfeftions are very amply fet forth by Ho- 
race, whofe Words I have no Oc<:a(ion to cite here, 
1 would obferve, however, that thofe Line?, 

• * ^idy cum eji Lucilius aufus 

"Primus in hunc operis camponere carmina tnorem f 

Hov/, Sir, Lucilius, that did firft engage 

In writing Satires, and that lalh'd the Age. 

Creech, 

^re not fo to be underftood, as if he was the firft 
that attempted Satire -, which both Ennius and Pacu-- 
liiusy as we juft now obferv'd, had done before him : 
5ut that laucilius improv'd it fo far as to give it that 
new Face, under which it appeared in Harace^s Time : 
For that his Satires were of the fame Form with 
Horace's, is maintained by Monfieur Dacier againft 

« Lib. I. Sat. II. j^ 6.Z. 

Cafaubon. 
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CafauhonK It muft beallow'd, however, that one 
Species of Satire owes its Perfeclion to HoracCy as 
another does to Juvenal'^ both which we fliall here- 
after fpeak of feparately. A third Kind was the Var^ 
ronian or Menippean Satire, fo call'd from MenippuSy 
a Cynic Phibropher, among the Greciaw, whofe 
Doctrine Varro followed. It was a Sort of Medley, 
confiding not only of all Kinds of Verfe, but of 
Verfe and Profe mix'd together; a Specimen of 
which we have in Fetfoniuis Satyricon-\, We have 
none of Varro^s poetical Works remaining, exccpc 
fome fmall Fragments ^ which is the more to be la- 
insnred, confidering the Charafter ^intilian gives 
of him, That he was the moft learned of all the 
"Romans. 

The Word Satire was anciently taken in a lefs re* 
ftrain'd Senfe than it is at prefenr, not only as deno- 
ting a fevere Poem againit Vice, but as confifting 
of Precepcs of Virtue, and the Praifes of it: And 
even in the Satires, as they are call'd, of Horacey 
yuveTUil^ and Ferfius^ &c. which are principally le- 

• Cafauhon exprefly fays, that Horace^ imitated T^uci- 
lius; his Point was not to 'prove that Luci/ius^s Satires were 
of a different Kind from Horaee^s^ but froni Ennius's, 
Mpnf. Dacier^ on the contrary, maintains, that the Sa- 
tires of Horace^ Luci/ius, and Ennius, were all of the 
fame Species. And yet, I think, very hardly reconciles 
his Opinion with Antiquity. He produces I^t'n/i/ian : 
Alterttm illud Iff prius Satir/e c en u», quo J no ft /o!um Car- 
fninum *varietate mtjlum condidit Terentius Varro. ^in- 
titianj fays he, did not fuppofe that Varro livM before /.«- 
cilius: What then? why he imitated Ennius^s Satire, 
which was alterum & prius genus, a different and prior 
Kind to that of Lucilius, 

f Lucilius made ufe, in the fame Poem, of different 
Sort of Verfes : Ennius of different Sort of Verfes, but 
not in the fame Poem : Varro ^ of Profe and Verfe toge- 
ther : Horace kept to one Metre throughout his Satires. 

L + veird 
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veliM againft the Weaknefs, the FoHieSj or Vices of 
Mankind ; we find many^ DireAions^ as well as In- 
citements to Virtue. Such Strokes of Morality, Ha- 
racfy particularly, is full of ^ and in Juvenal xhty oc^ 
cur very frequently. Thus, 

■ Fermittas ipjis fxpendere numnibuSy quid 
Conveniat nobis^ rebufque Jit utile nofiris : 
Charier efi illis homo^ quam phu 

Intruft thy Fortune to the PowVs above. 
Leave them to manage for thee^ and to grant 
What their unerring Vl^ifdom fees thee want : 
In Goodneis, as in Greatnefs, they excel ^ 
Ah! that we lov'd ourfelves but half as well. 

Drjden. 

And afterwards : 

^ MonJlrOy quedjpfe tibi pojjjis dare ; femita certe 
Tranquilly per virtutem patet unica vita. 

The Path to Peace is Virtue : What I fliow, 
Thyfcif may freely on thyfelf beftow. Drjden. 

Ail of them fom^imes correft Vice, like Moralifts, 
I may fay, like Divines, rather than Satirifts: What 
lefs can we &y of this of Ferjius f 

' O curva in terras anima^ ^ ceeleJUum inanes! 

O Souls, in whom no heav'nly Fire is found. 

Drjden. 

Sentiments, thefe, one would think, were fctch'd 
frotfi true Religion, not from unaflifted Reafbn; 
and which we might exped from the Chrijiian, more 
thm the Stoic. 

Notwithftanding the learned Arguments which 
Cafaubon^ Dacier^ and others have urg'd, for the 

p' Sat. X. 347. • f 363. p Sat, II. 6i, 

Ety 
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Etymology, of the Word Satire, I can't but think 
their Opinion has more Probability in it than Truth ; 
nor can any fufBcient Reafon be affignM, why it may 
not be as well derived from Satjrus^ a Satyr, as from 
Satur^ full. There's certainly too much Reafon to 
think that fome Things in Horacey Juvenal^ and 
Ferjiusy were borrowed from the fuppos'd Manners 
and Cuftomsof Satyrs; and I cannot but lament,, 
that Writers fo deferving in all other Refpcfts, fliould 
reprove fome Vices in fuch a Manner, as to teach 
them y and that while they are recommending Vir- 
tue, they fliould throw in fome Expreffions io 
injurious to it. This Controverfy, then, about the 
Name of Satire^ (which, it muft be own'd, is the 
more material, becaufe it in a great Meafure de- 
fines its Nature) I fliall leave in Uncertainty, with 
Voffiusy rather than determine upon it pofitively with- 
Dacier. 

For I cannot but be furpriz'd to fee this laft Au- 
thor fo confidently affert*, " That Satire is aSpe- 
** cies t)f Poetry unknown to any but the Romans^, 
^ and has no Relation to the fatirical Compofitions. 
" of the Grecians yzs fome learned Men, by Mrftak*^ 
^ have thought **.*' Now, Til be bold t© fay," that 
not only fome J but mojl^ if not all the Learned, have 
thought fo, and ftill think the lame ^^ and even MonC 
I>tf wr himfelf, I reckon among the Number, how 
much foever he feems here to have forgot himfelf* 
I appeal not only to what I have before faid upon 
this Subjedl myfel^ but to what I have cited from 
him, whether ir does not appear that the Romaji Sa^ 
tire had fome Affnitj with the Greciany and, particu- 

* He fays no morethan ^intilian, 1. x. as cited before, 
Satira quidem totamofira efii and even Horace ^ Gratis, in- 
$a3um Carmen, 

\ De Orig. & Progf. SatirajRom^ 

L 5 larly. 
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Urly, that it ow*d irs Rife to it. ' VoffiuSy fpeaking 
of the Greciofi, tells us, '^ That the Difcourfe was 
*' agreeable to the Cbarafters of the Speakers ^ full 
" of "Ribaldry, Ridicule, and Scurrility. TheFaiU 
** ings of Men were the Objefts of their Scoffs^ 
" and to excite Laughter the Aim of them. Horace^ 
in his Art of Poetry, 

" • Verum ita rifires^ it a commendare ditacet 
'^ Conveniet Satyros^ Ha vertere feria ludo. 

Yet Satires fhou'd obferve this decent Rule, 
• And fo turn ferious Things to Ridicule, 
As, ^c. Creech. 

Now will any one fay, the Grecian and B.aman Satire 
had nothing of this in common between them ? Arc 
Lafcivioufneft, Ridicule, and Banter, the expofing 
Vice, and the exciting Laughter, Properties in 
^vhich the Roman Satire had no Share? We readily 
grant, indeed, that as it appeared in a different Formy 
it was not the very farne Kind of Poem with the 
Grecian: But furely there was fome, nay, a great 
deal of AfEnity between them ; and the one, parti- 
cularly, owes its Rife to the other. 

-Eighteenth '^^^^ "^"^^^ ^°^ ^^^ Etymology, the 
Teawe ^^^^'>' ^^ ^^^ ^''"^ ^"^ Prpgrefs df Sa- 
tire. With Refpeft to the Nature axnl 

different Species of it, I can by no means fubfcribe 
to VoJJius*s Opinion, who obferves', " That, as the 
" Vices of Mankind may be corfefted either pub* 
" lickly, or in private, the latter Method \s much 
" the more fuitable to Satire : And that Juvenal znd 
" Perjius. fetting afide the Metre, have deviated 
*^ more from the true Nature of it, than Lucian in 
*' his Dialogues, or yulian in his Cafars. For the 

' Hift.Poet. L. n. c. IX. p.4i. ^ j^22C. 

«Inftit.Poct. Lib. III. c. 9, 4U . " 
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" former flfiew their iD Nature more than their Wit, 
" and don't fo much put Vice out of Countenance, 
" as themfelves out of Temper j whereas the latter 
" always keep up their Humour, and mix their Re- 
" proof with Facetioufnefs*" According to this, 
the Horatian Satire is the only true one ; and the 
Writings of Juvenal and Perjius have no Pretence 
to that Title. But the truer State of the Cafe is 
this : Satire in general^ is a Poem defign'd to reprove 
the Vices and Follies of Mankind : Ic is twofold ; 
either the jocofe^ as that of Horace i or the feriouSy 
like that of Juvenal, The fomier hidden, the lat- 
ter open. That generally m^kes Sport with Vice, 
and expofes it to Ridicule : This probes it to the 
Bottom, and puts it to Torture: And fo far is it 
from not defcrving the Title of Satire^ that, in my 
Opinion, it is the more noble Species of it y and 
the genteel Jokes of Horace^ how ingenious foever^ 
are left afFecling than the poetic Rage, and com^ 
mendable Zeal of Juvenal. I fliall fpcak to both 
Kinds, as Ferfius has well diftinguifti'd them, where 
he describes the DiiFerence between Lucilius and 
Horace's Way of Writings 

" Secuit Lucilius urhcm 

Te Lupfiy te Mutiy ^ genuinum fregit in illis. 
Omne vafer vttium ridenti Flaccus anrico 
Tangit^ ^ admijfus circum fracordia ludtt^ 
Callidus excujfo fopulum fufpcndere nafo. 

* Fo£tu5*s Opinion iecms to be the Rerultof his Enquiry 
into the Original of Satire, which he oblerves to hdve 
arofe out of the old Comedy. From whence he main- 
tains, that the chearful bantering Humour ftiould be ftill 
ktpt up, and not be forfeited for Moroienefs : And for the 
fame Reafon, the Style (hould be near allied to Profe. In 
both which Particulars, and indeed in all the others which 
he mentions, he iets H^rqa for an- Exam pie. 

V Sat. I. ^ X14. 

L6 Yec 
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Yet old LMdlius never fear'd the Time% 
But lafli'd the City, and diflefted Crimes. 
Mutius and Ljtf»s both by Name he brought ^ 
He mouth'd 'em, and betwixt his Grinders caught. 
Unlike in Method with concealed Defign^ 
Did cnfij Horace his low Numbers join; 
And, with a Qj infinuating Grace, 
Laugh'd at his Friend, and look'd him in the Face : 
Wou*d raife a Blufh, where fecret Vice he found ; 
And tickle, while he gently prob'd the Wound. 
With feeming Innocence the Crowd beguil'd s 
. But made the defp'rate Pafles when he fmil'd. 

Drjden. 

Voffius ftill erring upon the £ime String, fays, *' It is 
^ not (o much the Bufinefi of Satire to reprove all 
" Sorts of Yict^ as thofe that arc the proper Sub- 
^ jefts of Laughter^.'* If this Maxim is true, Ju- 
vnuil will fcarce find a Place among the Saririfts : 
For tho' be may (bmetimes laugh, he is^ for the Ge^ 
nerality, lerious^ and (hews the Lafh much more 
than his Teeth. Nay, his Smiles are very diiTerenc 
from thofe of Horace; they are not the genteel ones 
of a Courtier, but mix^d with GaU and ill Nature; 
iiich as Ftrgil defcribes : 

Ad^uem fiibridens mtfia Mezentiusira, 
To whom Mezenthis^ with malignant Smile. 

The Argument which Vojfius cites for his Opiniohv. 
makes againft it, rather than for it. He urges*, 
" that thofe Vices are the proper Subjedls of Satire, 
** xhat were fo of the ancient Comedy : Hence 
« Horace., 

' ^^ Si quis diptut erat defcribi^ yuod matus^ aut 
* P. -J o. » Ibid. y lA. I. Sat. IV. 
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^ Aut rmchut firety aut pcarius^ aut 4dioqu$ 
. ^^ FamofuSy multa cum libettate notabant. 

If they were to dcfcribe a vile, unjuft. 
And cheating Knave, or fcourge a lawlefs Luft^ 
Or other Crimes j regardlefs of his Fame, 
They fhew'd the Man, and boldly told his Name. 

Creech. 

I ask, then, are Thieves, Whorcmafters, and Rob- 
bers, guilty of thofe le& Crimes which are only to 
be eiqpos'd to Ridicule ? 

But the fame learned Writer goes on: ^ The 
" Diftion of Satire, fays he*, ought to refemblc 
^^ Profe rather than Poetry, and appear with as 
" much Eafe as if it flowed Extempore, Juvenal 
^^ has had little Regard to this Rule, whofe Style is 
'* Epic*,* and Terfus ftill lefs, who is fwelling, and 
" lofty. Whereas nothing is fo great an Orna« 
" ment to Satire, as an Appearance of Truth and 
" Simplicity, with which bold Metaphors are very 
** inconfiftent/' Here he takes for granted that there 
is only one Kind of Satire, fuch as Horace writ; 
which is begging a Queftion, that can by no means 
be granted him. All he Hays may be very true, in 
refpedt to that one Kind, but not at all applicable 
to the reft; and to blame Juvenal for not writing in 
the familiar Style, is the fame Abfurdity, as if he 
fliould arbitrarily lay it down as an univerfal Rule, - 
that every Dramatic Piece ought to be writ (6 too; 
and then very gravely tell us. That Sophocles has 
had little Regard to this Maxim. For, to fey the 
Truth, there is fcarce leis Difference between the 
two Kinds of Satire, than thwe is between Comedy 
and Tragedy. But I cannot conceive what poiTefi'd 
this Writer, when, to prove hiaPolitionj that Satire 

?P.43! ■P-44. 

ought 
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ought to be writ in the low Style;, he urges this of 
Horace^: 

" Nonego^tnornatay(jr dominanti a nomina Sot,viAy 
^^ Verhaque^ Fifones^ fatyrorum fcriftor amabo. 

You muft not think that a fitiric Style 

Allows of fcandalous and brutifli Words. IRofcom. 

*' Here, fays he, it is evident, that the Charafter of 
" a Satirift is not to afFeft Ornament, but Strength 
^ and Propriety." Now, not to obferve that H^r^r^ 
is not fpeaking of the Satire of his own Time, but 
of the fatirical Drama that was us'd as an Interlude 
in Tragedy ; to pafs by, I fay, the OccaGon of the 
Words, the Senfe of them is fo far from favouring 
the Opinion they are brought for, that they direAly 
overthrow it : He fays, that in this Kind of Wri- 
ting he does not chufe only Words of common 
Ufe, proving therefore that Satire may be writ in a 
fublimer Style. Vojflus^ I fuppofe, here took non 
for nihilo*. 

In the fame Difcourfe he obferves% " That it is 
^ the Bufmefs of the Satirift not fo much to corretfl 
* the Manners of paft Times, as of the prefent. 
^ PerJiifSy fays he, often tranlgrefles this Rule^ for 
^ he taxes few of his own Age, and thofe only under 
" general Names ^ fuch as7>//«^i", or Mavlus, His 
" Poems, therefore, fcarce deferve to be call'd Sa- 
" tires, becaufe they afFe(fl no one particularly. And 
^5 Juvenal fometimes deviates from this indubitable 

»> Ibid. 

* I don't fee how nihik immaia 'would make more for 
VoJJius^s Scnfe. But do not Horaci^ Words imply, that a 
Writer of Satires ihould chiefly ufe common Words* 
tho* he allows he is not always obliged to afe no other ? A 
common Style is thejgeneral Role, the* there may befome 
Exceptions to it. 

« P. 40,41. 
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^ Rule.'* . I caiijioc .help making.^ fcwRenmks on 
thefe Affertion5, which v(iU npt a liiUe fcrve to iU 
luftrate the Subjeil before us. In the firft Place^ I 
<;an't fee why it is the Bufinefs of aSatirift to corrcdt 
Mankind in Individuals, riather than in general. He 
may chufe, indeed, either Way, and it is hard to fay 
which is more peculiarly his Province, But if any 
Difierence is to be made, I fliould take the Side 
againft Voffius^ and avoid reproving Particulars. It 
is. undoubtedly fairer to aim our Shafts againft the 
Vice, rather than the Man. The latter, indeed, ii 
fometimes juftifiable, againft foroe notorious. Mon- 
ftecs, that deferve to be the Butts of Mankind : But 
even here the Poet does not point them out by their 
real Names, but under fiftitious Charaders; which 
is another Particular I have been oblig'd to obferve 
againft the foremention'd Author; who, for what 
Reafon I know not, makes it effential to Satire to 
charafterize by Name , a Property which I fliould 
much rather leave to the Libeller, than the Poet. 
Horace and Juvenal^ it is true, fometimes affume 
this Liberty 5 but, for the Generality, *tis Vice they 
reprove in the Abftraft; and when they feem to 
mention Names, it is tp be obferv'd, that we, at 
this Diltance of Time, know not whether they are 
real or borrowed onesi The other Obfervation of 
Voffius\s, That it is the Bufinefs of a Satiriji not fo 
much to correii the Manners of paji Times, as of the 
frtfent^ I readily afTent to 5 and is fo evident a Pro- 
pofition, that it h needlefs to aflert it. The Living, 
not the Dead, are capable of Amendment; the latter 
are accidentally only, brought upon the Stage, that 
the former, through their Sides, may receive the 
more advantageous Wound. To this End, we often 
fee Juvfnal^% Example followed : 

-Expertat^ 
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* — — Experiofy quid concedatur in ilhs^ ■ 
§iforum Flamma tegitut ciniSy at que Lafinai 

Since none che Living- Villains dare implead, 
Arraign chem in the Perfons of che Dead, bryderu 

Which, by the Way, is a Confirmation of what we 
before alledg'd againft Voffius's Opinion, v/c. That, 
in JuvenaPs at leaft, the Living ought to be noted 
in Satire under their real Names. But it is Time 
we ihould now return to the two different Species of 
it which I before mentioned. 

They both agree in being pungent and cutting^ 
yet are diftinguifli'd by very evident Maries : The 
one is pleafant and &cetious ; the other angry and 
auftere: The one (miles ^ the other ftorros: The 
Foibles of Mankind are the ObjeA of the one^ 
greater Crimes, of the other : The former is always 
in the low Style; the latter generaUy in the Sublime: 
That abounds with Wit only ; this adds to the Sale 
Bitternefs and Acrimony. Horace*s Satires are of fo 
fine and delicate a Turn, as may much eafier be con- . 
ceiv'd, than exprcfe'd : They are rightly term'd Difi 
courfesy for fome of them are fcarce reducible under 
either Species of Satire, yuvenats are all true Sa* 
tires, except the fifteenth, which \& of uncertain Au- 
thority. So far is Vojfius from being in the right, 
when he makes Horace almoft the only Satirift, and 
fcarce admits Juvenal to the Title of one. 

It is not very clear, then, why Horace ihould fajt 
of himfel^ 

• Sunt qmbus in Satira videar nimis acer. 

Some fancy I am bitter when I jeer. 

Beyond the Rules of Satire too fevere. CreecK 

or who they were that thought fo. I cannot, indeed^ 
^ Sat. I. ad £nem. ; Lib. IL Sat. I. j^ i . 

come 
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come intx) the Opinion of others whom he men* 
dons: 

Sine nervis alter a^ qukquid 


X^ompofuiy fars ejfe futat, fimilefque meorsm . 
MiUe die verfus deduci pojfe. 

Some, that my Verfe \& dull, and fiat ; and Ay 
A Man may write a Thou&nd fuch a Day. Creech. 

But furely too much Warmth was never his Faulty 
he ought fometimes, perhaps, to be condemn^ for 
the Want of it. 

Either Kind of Satire may be writ in the Dialogue 
or Epiftolary Manner, and we have Inftances of 
both Forms in Horace^ Juvenaly and Verfus. As 
foroe of Horace% which are call'd Satires, are as 
truly Epiftles,' (b many of his Epiftles might as well 
be call'd Satires. For Example, <^/ fit, Mecsenas^ 
&c.. might, with equal Reafon, be reckoned among 
die EpiAles ; and ^ Vrtma tUSte mihiy &c. among 
the Di(courfes or Satires, if the Author or Editor 
had fo thought fir. 

The diftinguilhing Nature of Juvenal cannot be 
better known, than from the very Beginning of bis 
Satires : 

' Semper ego auditor tantum ? nufiquamne repOHom, 
Vexatus toties rauci Thefeide Codri ? &c. 
Still fliall I hear, and never quit the Score, 
Stunn'd with hoarfe Codrus 'Aefeid^ o'er and o'er. 

lyrjden. 

At the firft Onfet, he declares open War, and gives 
fufficient Intimation of the Strength of his Spirit, 
and what the Reader may expeft from it. He firft 
iharpens his Style againft the fcribbling Poets of his 

f 3^ 2. 6 Lib. I. Sat. I. k lab.L Ep. I. 

» Sat. I. j^ I. 

Agej 
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Age,* and when he had, in a farcaftical Manner, 

mention'd the Reafons chat induced him to 'writCy 

^ Stuha efi clementta^ cum tot ubique 

Vatihiis oeeurras^ fetitura parcere ckarta. 

But fince the World with Writing is poffeft, 'I 
I'll verfify in Spite,* and do my beft, > 

* To make as much wafte Paper as the reft. j 

Thtydgn. 

He (allies forth, a few Lines after, into. a more ex- 
tenfive Field of Satire, and with no lefs Wit than 
Gall, tells us the Reafons why he chofe this Kind of 
Writing: 

* Cut tamtn hoc fotius lihiat decurrere rampOy 
Fer quern magnus equos Aurunca flexit Ahmnuty 
Si vacaty d^ flacidi rationem admittitiSy edam. 
Cum tenet uxorem ducat fpadOy Mavia T^fcum 
lEigat apfumy e^ nuda teneat venaMa mamma; 
Fatricios omnes opibus cum provocet unusj 
§iuo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba fonabat ; 
' Cum pars Niliaca plebiSy cum verna Canopiy 
: CrifpiuuSy Trrias humero revocante lacemasy 
Ventilet afiivu?n digit is fudantibus aurum. 
Nee fujferre queat majoris ponder a gemmae ; 
'Difficile ejiy Satiram non fcribere : nam quis iniquM 
Tarn pattens urbisy tarn ferreuSy ut teneat fe f 

Jut why I lift aloft the Satire's Rod, 
And tread the Path that fam'd Lacilius trod, 
Attend the Caufes which my Mufe have led : 
; When faplels Eunuchs mount the Marriage-Bed, 
When mannifli M^via^ that two-handed Whore, 
' Aftride an Horfeback hunts the Tufcan Boar ,- 
;; When all our Lords are by his Wealth out-vy'd, 
Whofe Raxor on my callow Beard was cry'd^ 

• 

Whea 
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' When I behold the Spawn of conquer'd Nile^ 
Crifpinus both in Birth and Manners vile, 
Pacing in Pomp wiih Cloak of Tyrian Dye, 
Changed oft a Day for necdlefs Luxury^ 
And finding oft Occafion to-be fann'd, 

• Ambitious toproducehiyLady Handj 
Charged with light Summer Rings, his Fingers 

(wear, 
Unable to fupport a Gem of Weight : 
Such fulfome Objedls meeting ev'ry where, 

" 'Tis hard to write, and harder to forbear. Vryden^ 

In thefe, and the Lines that follow, he lays down 
the chief Heads of Satire he defign'd to treat of j 
this he does in an elegant and poetical Manner, not 
by propofing th^m in general Terms, but by Parti- 
culars. Afterwards, having weigh'd the Reafons hi« 
Friend alledges to diffuade him from fo dangerous an 
Attempt, he replies^ with a Quickneli and Vivacity 
worthy of a Satirift : 

■ §lui dedit ergo tribus fatruis aconita^ vehetur 
Tenfilibus plumis^ at que illinc defpiciet ms ? 

. Shall they who drench'd three Uncles in a Draught 
Of poif 'nous Juice, be then in Triumph brought ? 

Dryden, 

What a Poignancy in the Words, and how fwift a 
Turn in the Thought ? 

I agree with VoJJius^ but for a different Reafbn 
from his, thai Terjius fcarce deferveS'a Place among 
the Satirifts. He has dropped, indeed, many fine Ex- 
preffions in defcribing the Beauty of Virtue, and the 
Deformity of Vice: But he wants Poignancy and 
Stingy he never laughs, and ftrikesbut feldom : He 
does not cor red Faults, fo much, as find them j his 

Reproof, 
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Reproof, at beft^ is too mild, and more like the 
Evennefs of a Thilofipher^ than the Severity of a 
Satirift, 

To come now to our own Times. There are few 
Kind^ of Writing, in which the Moderns, of our 
own Country efpecially, are lefs exceeded than in 
this * ^ I mean in that Species of it in which Ju- 
venal writ : For the Horatian Satire is but little a£- 
feAed among us. That Author, particularly % who 
not longfince attacked the Jefuits^ tho' his Works, 
either through want of Care, or Judgment, or, more 
probably, confidering his Youth, for want of both,, 
are not fo corrcft as might have been wifli'd j yet has 
fliewTi a true poetical Vein, and a Fire not unworthy 
Juvenal himfelf. No one can be a Stranger to Dry* 
Jen^ who, as he exceeds others in every Kind of 
Poetry, fo, in this, exceeds himfelf. But to pafs by 
the reft of our own Counnrymen whom I might 
mention, that defcrvedly celebrated French Poet* 
has fo happily blended Horace and Juvenal together, 
that he feems to have found out a beautiful Species 
of Satire between both. He claims the poetical 
Laurel, but in Satire more particularly, from all the 
Writers of this Age, by univerfal Confent ,* and that 
is an Authority, to which I fhali never think fit to op« 
pofe my private Judgment, whatever it is. 

* Modem Satires will always appear with an Advan- 
tage, which the Ancients want, vise, we are better ac* 
quainted with the Characters; which isa Reaibn why they 
will pleafe beft, not of their real Excellence. 

* Qldbam. • BtnUau. * 
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Of the Drama in general. 

WE are come, at laft, to that Species of Foetry 
which is chiefly and primarily fo call'd, be- 
caufe it agrees beft with the Senfe of the origitwl 
Wordj flroim. whence Po^wtf is deriv'd. Forfuchis 
the comprehenfive Signification of this Word, that 
it denotes not only the Invention, but the Contex- 
ture of the Fable, the Conduft of the A<flion, and 
the Difpofal of the Parts : All which concern the 
two Sorts of Poems that now remain to be difcours'd 
of, *viz, the Epic and Dramatic, but more efpecially 
' the latter. The former, indeed, is, upon the whole, 
more noble in its Nature ; but, in (ome Circum- 
ftances, is inferior to ihe other; in the kCcion^ par- 
ticularly, as the Etymology of the Word Dra?na^ 
from J^'fv, loaft^ implies hi Epic, indeed, Heroes 
and Gods are repreientcd fpeaking: But the Poet 
there performs only the Pare of an Hiftorian, and 
the Speeches are no more tharf JsFarrations. Where- 
as, in the Drnmatic Writings, the Perfons ihem- 
felves are introduced,' every Thing is tranfacted 
in our Sight, and our Eyes and Ears at once are 
gratified. Now Horace's Observation is undoubtedly 
juft: 

^ Segnius 
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P Segnius irritant animos demijfa per aurem^ 
Gham qua funt oculis commijfa fidelibus. 

But what we hear, moves lefs than what we fee. . 

Rofcommon, 

Befides, the Aftion in the Drama is much more 
fimplc, and compendious, than in the Epic, it takes 
up lefs Time, and therefore requires more Art to 
^ndudit. It ejscices in the Mind more rapid Mo- 
tions, and confequently makes the Pleafure and Ad- 
miration more intenie. For thefe, and other Rea- 
fons, Arifiotle^ in the laft Chapter of his Book of 
Poetry, does not fcruple to give the Preference to 
Tragedy before Epic. Not that I think he reckons 
it a more noble Kind in general^ (for that wouki be 
contrary to Truth and Reafon) but only fo far as its 
Sphere extends ; And this is a Difference, which, i 
humbly conceive, is very diftinguifhable. This Ex- 
cellence of the Drama, which I here fpeak of, is the 
Reafon, no doubt, why, tho' his Book bears the Ti- 
tle of Foetry in general, yet he dwells folely upon 
that Species of it. I am not ignorant, indeed, that 
this Work of his, as it is now extant, is imperfeft, 
and part of it loft. But by what we have now re- 
maining, the reft of it appears to have been fpent on 
the fame Subject. And Horace^ the beft Interpreter 
oi Arijiotle^ in his famous Epiftle to the P(/SV, 
keeps chiefly in this Track. The other Kinds of 
Poetry he does but lightly touch : But the Laws of 
the Drama he treats of fully and profefledly. After 
his Example, various Writers upon the Art of Poe- 
trjfy in different Ages and Languages, have chofe to 
dwell chiefly upon the Drama^ and have left abun- 
dance of elaborate Treacifes upon that Subjeft. I 
fhail make it my Bulinefs to colledl what others have 

P De Art. Poet, jr 1 80. 

(aid^ 
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faid, into as fhort a Compafs as I can, and explain 
niore fully what I have now to add of my own. 

The principal Species of the Drama are two, Co- 
xnedy and Tragedy : Some others there are, of left 
Note ; as Paftoral, and Satire, both which we have 
already fpoke of. Tragi-Comedy I don't reckon 
one of them, becaufe I think it the greateft Abfurw 
dity in Nature, and is not fo properly a Species di- 
ftinft from the other two I firft mention'd, as the 
Abufe and Corruption of them. For what can be 
more ridiculous, than, in the Compafs of three Hours^ 
to diftraft the Mind with Joy and Grief, in fuch a 
Manner, that the two contrary PafEons m^y debili- 
tate, or totally extinguifli each other? How ill arc 
fuch incoherent Parts united.^ And what i& it but a 
monftrous Produftion ? 


Turpiter atntm 


Dejinit in pifcem Tnulier formofa fuperne. 

A handfome Woman with a Filh's Tail. 'Rofcom, 

How irrational a Tranfition is it, from beholding 
the Conflifts of Kings and Heroes with Misfortunes, 
to defcend, on a fudden, to low Scenes of Ribaldry, 
and to return again from thefe to fo moving a Spe* 
ftacle! A Poem, indeed, fhould be adorn'd with 
Variety, but not with Inconfiftencies. The Pat 
fions, likewife, and AfFeftions of the Mind, fliould 
be bent and bow'd down ,• but fo bent^that they may 
not grow languid, but recover new Strength. This 
poetic. Kind of Prodigy, I think, is altogether mo- 
dern, and chiefly of Britifi Extraftion ,* for it was 
the laft Age produc'd Multitudes of them ip our 
own Tongue. I know very well that the learned 
VoJJius^ Ipeaking of the Plays of the Ancients div 

q Hor.De Art. Poet. iri. ' Inftit. Poet. L. II. 

c. 7. 

vided 
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vided into Vratextata and Tbgata^ obferves, that 
*' there was a mix'd Kind, called Tnhcrnaria^ where 
** feme of the Perfons appear'd in the 'Pratexta^ 
" others in the Toga. Thus 'Bejlus in Pompanius 
" hatus : The Togacx tuere of two Kindsy viz. the 
*' Praetextatje, when the AEiors reprefented Perfons 
^ ^/ ^^^'^y^ f^^h as had the Liberty of wearing 
" the Praetexta y and the Tabernarise, when Perfons 
^' of low Rank were rmx*d with other i of Birth and 
'" Figure. From hence it is plain, if the Pr^/^jr/^r/^ 
^' were a Sort of Tragedies, and the Tbgata Come- 
" dies,- the Tabernaria being of a '"mix'd Nature, 
^ were what Plautus calls Tragi- Comedies. Such is 
^^ the Amphitryo of PlautuSy and Hercules Ucymnius 
*' of the Greeks!^ And as abfurd as thefe Poems 
were, they agreed fo far, only, with our Tragi-Co- 
medics, that they mix'd Perfons of high and low 
Rank together ^ but they never debas'd the Misfor- 
tunes of the former wich the Lafcivioufnefs of the 
latter, as is ufual with our Writers, As to the Mimiy 
Pantomiwiy the Nomiy and the Attetlaniy they don't 
fo much come within the Province of a Criticifm 
on Poetry, as of a Hiftory of it j (ince the Writings 
of the Ancients, in this Way, are now quite out of 
Date. They that are defirous of this Part of 
Knowledge, may confult other Writers, and VoJJius 
particularly. But there's another Species of Dra- 
matic Folly, which the Ancients were utter Stran- 
gers to, the Opera' Sy I mean, introduc'd among us 
from foreign Parts, by the mercenary Traffic of 
Eunuchs and Courtezans : Among us, I fay, and it is 
with Shame I fpeak it, who fet a Value upon every 
Thing that is foreign j and txz laugh'd at, on that 
Account, by the very Foreigners we admire. Too 
fatal ftn Indication this, of the Depravity of our 
Tafte, as well as of our Manners, when we place 
the Height of our Picafure in thofe Things, which it 

would 
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woald be coo much to honour, even with a Tole^* 
ration. Metre, no doubt> isveryfuitable.toPoctfjr, 
efpecially to the Dramatic Kind, and ought, often -to 
be usM there, as it is a proper Inftrument of railing 
or foothing the Paflions : But that the whole Drama 
fhouid be Sing-Song^ that the kdtoxs fhould always 
appear 

• Et cantare fares^ ^ refpond^e fafatof. 

Well paired to fing. 
And ready with each other's Skill to vie. 

that the moft infignificant AAion, as well as the 
deepeft PafTion, fhouid be exprefs'd in Tune \ and 
whether they (end a Mefiage, or read a Letter; 
whether they quarrel, fight, loll, or arekiird,- whe« 
ther they laugh, or ik>rm, or die,* that this fhouid 
all be perfbrmM in Song, is ibmewhat more mon- 
ftrous than the Poets ever yet defcrib*d *. What- 
ever Share of Poetry thefb Performances can pre- 
tend to, is fo wretchedly filly, that it does not de- 
fcrve our Notice. Thofe Words of Horace arc 

f yu;g^Eclog.Vri.;^5. 

* And yet it fedns to he an agreed Point among many 
of the Learned, that the Plays of the Ancients wer^ a^ed 
in a jCitid of Recitative fet to the Flute. See this proved 
by Criifius^ in his Lives of the Roman Poets, in the In- 
trodudion to Dramatic Poets, $ IV. Dr. Bentliy^ in his 
Pre£u:e'to Terence^ takes it for granted. Sec, likewife, 
€ic. ad. ffruhim, -$55. The Objfe£Uons which Dr. 
Tr4^ makes again&dt, yirotlA hold; in (bme Degree, a< 
eaiaft Chanting : And pethaps both jaiay be acconniftl 
tor, from the fame prudential Rcafon, viz. That the 
Voice t when continued for 'fome Time very^ elevat^, 
naturally falls into a Tone, and yptit was^ nipccfiary it 
^uld & very elevated in tl^e ancient Theatre, which .w^ 
very'largeras weHis in Cathedi'ali. To prevent the Dif- 
agreeablendfs of this, it was regalated by a fbrt.of Mufic. 

M truly 
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truly applicable to them, and in a more proper Senicj 
CbtQ lie was eirerawareof : 

^' ■ '. ■ Verfus inofes r^rumj nugaqtie canorae. 
Mere (bunding Triiks, Verfes vokl of Senfe. 

Tis theti for t\ie Mafic, only, tbey arc foUow'd. My 
fincere Wiflies are, that Mufic may for ever fioudih; 
but by np M(?ans at the Expulfion of Poetry, 
whereas both Comedy and Tragedy feem, at pretenr, 
to have been' bani'fli*d our 'Country, and yielded up 
the Stage cbftie Opera -^ I will farchcr add, if Imay 
fay fo much) with humble SubmifHon to better 
Judges, even Mufic itlelf, when join'd with thefe 
empty Kbythms, feemstoo'lightaod chiidiih, and, 
by the; fireqUQRC Repetition of cheiameSound/tire^ 
ibme. And tho' I. readily grant, that the great Ma-^ 
fterf of /^4sr/^, in former Ages, far exceeded ours; 
yet we bare now fuch Artifts, as,- from imitarir^ 
the immoijal Pttrceil^ arc. arrived to a greater Per* 
feftion. thati any which Ifafy^ Fra0ce^ or German/ 
fend us. ^ For, you muft know, 

V ■■ Hvr omnes tanquam ad 'vitfori^ atrruni. 

Chas'd from their Wooda atid Bogs the Tadders 

com^ 
To this v^ City, as their native Home. Drjden. 

They live upon us^ our ai^Wtious Poverty, our 
LuJcury, tblly^ .and Vices, are all. fubrervient 00 
tlieir Advahtsige,' to the ucter :^^l^£t^and. Con^ 
temp^ of our awn CouQtrymen\ firotaiiwd un- 
Derv'd BritahttJ ititio what a Ihiimefai Gffi^nimacy 
tre we funk?. Far, fir be it from us, to detraft, 
in the leift,' from tbis Merit oF oar Keigbbours,- 
but let^s' not be injurious to our own Cotintrymeo^ 
therelyitecaufe.thdy are fi^h: Letthe.RitfehoI^^ 

Hor. DC \vt'. Vc^zt. <-'- 22. « ]\iv. Snr. ITf. 
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not only in greater Things;, boc even in tbefe of leg 
Moment, (which ace yet of greater than they feem 

tp be) 


I 


^ Vincat amor fatria 

His Country's Love 
Shall conquer. 

* Uon pojfum firrey §imniety 

Gracam urbem. . - 

. .To (peak my Mind, 
I hate in Rome a Grecian Town to find. Bryden. 

Having thus (et aOde thefe fpurious Ofi^prings, Co- 
medy and Tragedy remain now^ to be dtfcours'd of 
diftindly, after I have £rft &id iboKltbing.of wfa^ 
relates to them in common, that is, to Dxam^tic 
Poetry in general. 

The Hiftory of the ancient Drama, both Greek 
and Romany as it does not come within my prefenc 
Defign, I leave to be learnt from VojfuSy and others. 
I fhall only lay before you the following Paflage, 
frotri his Poetical Inftitntiojft^ which may ferve for a 
ihort View of it. y" The Drama, fays he, owes its 
*^ Rife to Days of Feftivity. For in ancient Ti^nes 
^^ 'twas ufoal for Men, when they had colledted in 
*^ the Fruits tif the Earth, to meet together, that 
^ they might facrifice to the Deity, and unbend theif 
^^ Minds from the Fatigues of the Harveft. Hence 
^''arofe two -Sorts of Poetry j the one graver, in 
/^ Praife of the Gods; the other jocole, full. of 
^^ Lampoon againft one another. Under the ibr- 
^\ ^ mer Head we may reckon the Dithyrafnbics of 
*' Bacchusy Hymns to the Gods,and Panegyrics upon 
^^ Heroes. : Under the fecoad fi^rmhics^ and Phallic 
^, Vcffes. The firft fiilays f^ere rough, and unpq- 

^ ^n. L. VI, *U\\ Sat. III. . x L>b, 4 r. c. U. 
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^ lifli'^; but, by Degrees,' the great Aftions of Gods 
^ and Heroes grew more numerous, and increas'd 
^ into fet Fables : So, in like manner, the jocofe 
^ Compoiitions began to come under proper Re- 
^^ gulations. Thus from the former Kind arofe 
*' Tragedy ;' from the latter, Satire, Comedy, and 
" Mimic/' Thus he j agreeabk to which, is Virgfl, 
in his Georik^ : 

1 Baccho caper oinnihfif arts 

Cadttur^ C^ veneres ineunt frofienta ludf. 

An hom*d He-Goat, 
Sacred to Bacchus^ on each Altar bleeds ,- 
And ancient Interludes adorn the Scene. 

And Hht^ety in his Epiftle to Augujlut : 

* Agricola frifci fortes^ parvoque beati^ 
. Condita. pojl frumenta^ levantes tempore fefto 
Cor^uSy e^ ipfi'^ animumj &c. 
The ancient Swains, thofe template happy Swains, 
Contented So^^'reigns of their little Plains, 
When all their Com was hous'd, wou'd make a 

Feaft, 
UnUend their Minds, and lay them down to reft^ 
Their vCares diffolv'd into a happy Thought, 
And Minds enjoy'd the Reft their Labour fought. 

Creech. 

For the fimc Reafon, I ihall pafs over all the Appa- 
ratus of the ancient JXrama^ of which the foremea- 
ticn'd learned Author, and many others, have treated 
fully ; the Form, for Inftance, and Ornaments of 
the Theatre, the Stent y l^rejctmum^ Pulpit um^ Or- 
ihajlra ^ the Habits of the Aftors, as the T9gay Pah 
lium^ Soccusy CotbarnuSy and many other Paniculars 
* of the like Nature. I cannot help. Indeed, making 

B L.II.;^38o. • f 139, -.J^ 15J, 

this 
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tliis one Remark, that the Mask of the Ancients has 
|)een, to me, Matter of Aftonifliment. For can any 
Thing in the World be more contradiAory to Rea*i 
ion ^ The great Aim of the Drama has always bee% 
to reprefenc Nature herfelf, and conceal Art, as mnch 
as poflible : The Poet, therefore, thought it his Bu- 
finefsto draw the CharaAers of Men, as they really 
were. Is it the Cuftom, then, Ibefeechyou, either 
for. Kings and Heroes, on the one Hand, or the 
Commonalty, on* the other, to walk about with 
Masks on? Why, then, da diey appear with them, 
upon the Stage? If it is the Excellence of the Poet 
to counterfeit Nature , why are «fo much Pains 
thrown away, to convince the SpeAators^^ that what 
they fee is but an imperfecfi Copy of her. This Ar* 
tifice mi^t do well enoUgh in Puppet Shews : But 
that the immortat Works of SopMes .knd Terence 
ihould be murder'd with lb mooftrous a Device, \m 
perfedly amassing. Befides, (co.omit the Impediment 
they muft be to the Aftor's Speech) is it ufual for 
Men to preferve the fame Countenance in all the 
poflible Variety of Circumftances ? Why, then, muf^ 
they do fo upon the Stage? Where are the diffcrou 
Paffiohs, of Joy or Sorrow, and the various Turns 
of the Mufcles that exprefs them ? At this Rate, in^ 
deed, Horace's Rule is preferv'd according to tl^^ 
Letter, tho' very far from the Senfe of it : 

^'""'•^Servetur aJ mum 
§luaiis ah ineefto frocefferat^ ^ Jihi cimjltt. 

Let all the Parts agree, and be alike. ' Creech, , 

I cannot help wondering, that Horace^ and the i-eft 
of the great Critics of Greece and R(wzf, fhould have 
borne with this Opprobrium of the Theatre*. How 

M 3 . - / tpucb 

^ DcArt,Po«» 3^ia6. 
. * The fprecited Authpr, Mr. Crufimf, thmks them to 

have 
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much better is it for the Perfons to appear as tiiey do 
among us, with their own Face, and^ to afe oor own 
academical Term, each habited according to bis 2>e- 
gree. Nor am I fctfcSdy fatiafied with the Sock 
and Buskin of the Ancients, tho' widoubtediy a lefi 
Abfurditjp th»i the Mask^ for we all know, that the 
Commonalty did not, in Fa<fl, wear the Sock^ nor 
the Nobility the Buskin ; and why AAors fhould a{>. 
pear only asAdors, I can fee no Reaibn, fince it is 
the Buiineis of the Poet to imitate Nature, and con* 
ced Art and FiAion as much as poffible. 

As I before determin'd to paia over the Hiftory, 
and the Dec(»ration of the Drama, fo I had much 
lefs Inclination to defcribe the mufical Inflruments 
that were made ufe of in it^ this is rather the Pro* 
vince of Muficians and. Antiquaries, thab Poets or 
Criticks. The vartousKinds of Ftoes, the Tftiehtes^ 
Choraules^ VjtbauUsy Bcc are abundantly explained 
by Vojfiwy whom we have often had Occaficm to 
mention. 

To come, then, at laft, to the Subjed ikax. pro* 
periy concerns us : The Drama^ I define to be, A 
Fona tomtainij^ fimt etrtmn AfHot^^ and rfffefiming 

have been of great Ufe and Expediency to the Anciente ; 
^* Their Stage being verv large, and their Flays a^ied by 
** Day-lfght, the natural Features of the Face» at fuch a 
*• JDiftance, and Without the Help of falfe lights^ could 
'^* not appear diAiiiguiaiableenoiigli,-t6expfe(8 the feverai 
" Chanaera. Befides the adapting Maski to esdob Cha- 
" ra^r, vdry much contributed to the Bntertainment of 
^* the Audience 9 fince hereby they could better imagine 
** they &w the Perfons reprefemed in the ?lay, than we 
<' can, who are ftili ant to lofe the Chandeir in the Flayer s 
*' not to mention this other Difadvantage of the lame 
^* Face appearing in the dii&rent Charafiers of Prince 
*** and Pimp» Hero and Villain, old and young.** /^iW, 
Sea. III. So that what they loft in exftmrik ihie Va- 
riety of FsAm, tbty gaiA*d in the Vaxfecy of Qaraaer. 

a frue 
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a true Fiffmre cf human Life, for the DeUght and Im^ 
ftovetnent ef Mankind, 

A certain ABum, I fay, in the fihgular, becaufe it 
ought to hthmimf:, two do but diftrdifc the Minds 
of the Audiencey'aod create more Unea(ineis than 
Pleafiire. In many,^ indeed, I may fay nioft Trage* 
die% as well as Comedits, but in Comedies more 
particularly) two Actions feem to be tarried on^ but 
they afe often (ttily feeminglytwo^ not fo in Reality. 
One* of dieni is fd fubfervient to the other^ fo uni* 
ted, and interwown witliit^ tftatit muft beTeckon'd 
father a Pare of the fame, t&ftni a diftinft AAtoni 
Like a finall River that branches out from a greater, 
which returns to its irft QiumDisI, and' Js toCi% k>ft 
in it. But in fome Plays the Aftion is ehtkeiy one^ 
aiiddio' the other Kind may bejlftftly^adirmteJ, nay, 
often admir'd; yet this mttft be''illbwMithe^fnore 
excellent of the twoj for it'requiiWlnAich^iect 
Art to excite Pleafiire aftdAdmibtic^nf by ii' proper 
Conduft of one fimple Tale, than from a Variety 
of furprizing Incidents. Befides, when the Mtnd Is 
foifcitoim only about one Evetic^ the Thougfhts are 
more dofe and compad!:, the Expe^ftation more at- 
tentive, the Concern more exquifite, and t%e Im^ 
ytt ffi oas ftrike deeper than when it l^diftraded and 
weakenM between two different Pro^efts. Here, 
therefore, H^rii^i^a Rule is morf femUarly ^reSed^ 
tho' propos'd by him in general : . 


Sit quod vis Jimpkx duntaxaf dr it^tm. 


True, indeed, it is, according to the Principles of 
Nature, and Natural Piiilofophy, thdt all Things, ' 
the more fimple they are, and left compounded, are 
the more peifeft, and leis fubjedl to Change and 
Corruption, to Vice and Error. Tbis appears ma« 


', 1* 
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nifeftly, from a Comparifon between the Body and 
Soul, the Creature and the Creator. 
Tiventieth ^^' ^^^ Words, FaUe^ ABion^ and 
Leffure ^^fi&^y ^^^ frequently us'd indifcrimi- 
aately, they have, each of them pecu«- 
liar and difttnA Ideas. By the Ailion is meant fome 
Adventure of one or other of the principal Peribns, 
attended by a great and meoiorable Event. By the 
Faib^ 0T Plot, a Heap of Incidents, Epiibdes, and 
other Things, which are^fubfcrvicnt to the carrying 
on the. A<SiOn, and bringing it to a Conclufioo. 
The Defgn is a pardcukr. DiTpofal of the feveral 
Parts, /o as they may be /artfully interwoven, and 
unfolded. What we caH the J)ifiin8ion of Verfim 
or Char0Serf J ihtPafficnSy Thottght z^ DiSiony^rc 
certain AdjujaAs and Circumftances adhering to the 
iperfons reprefented. Thefe Things, iho' of. the 
greateft , Moment, and the chief Concern of the 
Poet, which we ihall treat of fingly m their proper 
Place, it (hall fuffice to have mentioned only' at pre- 
fent ; becaufe they don't (o properly come under the 
Head w.e are upon, of the Drama in general. When 
W^' come to the diftinA Species of it, thefe will 
then offer thcmielves very naturally. 

I wouy ^now, however, obferve, that thofe gene- 
ral Precepts of Horace relate to the Drama, where 
he fpeaks firfi pf the Paffums^ Jbtrngbty and Di&ion : 

* Non fatis i/t fulchra ejfe poemata j dulcia funt^y 
Efy quocunque volenti animum auditoris agunto. 
17/ riJentibus arridenty it a flentihus adfunt 
^: * Huiftani *6ukus : Si vit me flere^ dolendum ejl 
Wrimidn ipfe tibi^ tunc tua nu infwtuiua ladtmt^ 
Tekpbey vel Peleu : male fimandata loqueris^ 
' Jint dormitabOy at/t ridebo. Trifiia nuiftum 
• VuUum verba decent^ iratmn flena mvarumy 

Ludentejn 
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Ludentem Ufciva^ feverum feria di3a. 
Vormat enim natura prius nos intus ad orrmem 
Fortunarumhatitumy juvaty aut impetlit ad iram^. 
Ant ad humum mmtore gtavi dtdudt^ ^ anpt:. 
Pojl effsft animi motus^ interprete lingua. 

He that wou'd have Speftators fliare his Grief,, 
Muft write not only welJ, but movingly. 
And raife Mens Paffions to what Height he will. 
■ We weep and laugh, as we fee others do. 
He only makes me fad,»who fliews the Way,. 
And firft is fad himfelf. Then, TeUphusy, 
I feel the Weight of your Calamities,. 
And fancy all your Miferies my own ^ 
But if you aft them ill, lileep, or laugh:: 
Your Looks niuft alter, as your Subjeft doey,. 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to fevere^ 
For Nature forms and foftws us within j 
And writes our Fortunes Changes in our Face; 
Pleafure enchants,, impetuous Rage tranfports,. • 
And Grief dejefts, and wrings the tortur'd Soul, 
And thefe are all interpreted by Speech. Hfffcom^ 

Neit of the CharaHirs^ or the different Circum-t 
fiances, and Difpofitionsof the Perfonsr 

* Si dicentis erunt fortttnis ahfona di&a^ 
Romani toUent Equites^ Peditef^tie cachinnunu. 
InUreril multum Davujpe loquatur^ anHeros^ 
Mdturufiie finex^ an adhtu fioreute juventa 
Fervidus^ an. matrona potens^ an Jedula nutriXy^ 
Mercatorn^vagus^ cuhorne viren$is ageUi^ 
Colch^Sy anAjJjirius^ Tiiebis.mttituSy anArg^s,. 

But he whofe Words and Fortune difigree^ 
Abfiird, unpitied, grows a public Jeft. 
Obferve the Charadlers of tbofe that (i)eak,^ 
Whether an honeft Servant, or 4 CJieati^ ' * 

M f Or 
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Or one whofe Bkiod boUv vx bis yDacbfiii VetfiS| 
Or a grave Matron, or a bufy Nurfe, 
ExtordDg Merchant^ careful Husbandmen^ 
jirpws or tbehims^ Afiam or Gretks. Eafc^m. 

The fubjcft Matter of this Kind of Poem, is call'd 
the FabUy tho* it is often grounded upon true Hi- 
ftory ; btcaufe the greateft Part of it 48 ftibulous, 
tho' the Fiftion be intetmixM with Matter of Faft. 
When it is not fo, it ought to be ftykd rather a 
Dramatical Hiftary^ thaA Drama ; of which Sort 
are many of the Plays of oiir celebrated Country- 
man*, who has crowded together the Annals of fome 
of our Kings, without any Regard to the drama- 
tical Rules of Time oi Place. But in other Rc- 

f ...i.^ $firs$ ttapcum fat^^ ^ feUfher audet. 
Wick happy Bokfaiefi <kaws^a tragic Scetie. 

Yes, extremely happy, and in tbefe Works, but 
more $^pecially in his truer Tragedies, has deferv'd 
well of Pofterity. 

. But often, the Dr^ma, propierly. fi^ caffd, is buift 
upon true JHiftory • Us the Oftavik of Snets^ and 
many of our modern Tragedies, both Englijb and 
Wrench^ (for Comedy has rarely fuch a Foundation j^ 
but is cither raised from fome private Faft, which, 
tho* true, is below Hiftory j or fromFiftion only ^ 
fometftnes, indeed, it istuilt upon FaWe, but fuch as 
is oommbn, and well known y as the Tracbima of 
SofhocleSy t>edl^ut^ SCC. the Author dilpoiing of the 
FaWe according to his own Fancy, and giving it a. 
new Appearance : According to that of Horace ; 

* PubUca,ma$erie$ frivati jum erity / 
Nee circa vUem^ fafulumqao mor aborts orient^ 

•Sbahfpeop. ^ Hocat. ad Aug. i |66. 

» I>«Axt.Faee.> rju 
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Ue€ verbitm verbo cirrabis reddere^ 'fidus 

' Interfret, 

For what originally others' wrir, • 

May be So well di^uts'd, a&d (o improv'd, 

That with fome Juftice ic may pa& for yours. 

Sometimes it Is buift upon the Poet's Invention only, 
who form^ in entire Plot out 'of his own Head, 
Molt ' of tha Ancients, both ^ttetr and Romans^ 
formed their Tragedies upon fabulous Hiftory^ moft 
of the Moderns either upoii^ true Hiftory, or upon 
Fiftionof tfaek own lovieinion, or fiich as has beea 
borrowed from Romances of later Writers ^ which 
tfao' they are iabulotv, are nor, hoyfe;v&y trite and 
vulgar, like feveral of the AQqients^ as the MetUa^ 
for Inftance,. Hercnksy IfUgmu^ aad the like. ^ 
In the Foundation of the JDrama^ Hwraciitivic^ 
in the firft Place, ought to be obiervM : 

^ Aut famam fttpmt^ aw$ fh cowvirientia fnge^ 
Scriftor. 
. Follow Report, of feign coherent Things. 

» 

If it is built cither upon true or febulous Hiil^ory^let 
nothing be introduced contrary to the Notices we 
have received from Fame or Fiftory, of the Per£)n» 
concem'd in it. For, in this Cafe, the Fakh of the- 
one, Mid the Report of the other, would openly 
contradift the Fiftion. A noble Critic of ours \ 
has feverely lafh'd a certain Po^ ^ for this Fault, 
«f«. for reprefenting ^amukal (bft, e£kminac^ and 
languifliing in the Blandifliments of Love ^ and Sji^ 
fm paffionate, and head-ftrong. But if the whole is; 
Fiction^ let it be Fidiion according to- Probability^ 
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Let the Writer take caw that the Part$ don't dif- 
agree, and contndid each other. . Here^ ^gain^ Ho- 
fsc^s Maxim is of Force ; 

' Sr quid inexfettum fieriM cammsttis^ ^ 4iudit 
Perfonam formare navam ; fervetur ad imum 
§lualjs ah ineepto ff^cejferit^ ^ fibi confiet. 

If your bold Mufe dare tread unbeaten Patbs^ 
. And bring new Charaders upon the Stage, 

Be fare you keep them up to their firft Height 
. , ' Rofiammon. 

To fillonv Fame in an honeft Senfe, and to form 
it good Poem out of Hiftory, requires much Art, 
and no final} Invention. But a Poet that works 
wholly upon his owmStock, ihews icarce lefi Art, 
but certainly more Invention. The latter is, in my 
Judgpiene, the more noble Task. As it is wholly 
new, k is fure to afford inore Pleafure to the Au- 
dience, and Honour to the Writer: He may be 
faid, in fojne Senfe, to create his Materials, and is, 
therefore, in the moft proper one, a Poet. 

I am wcU.aw^rc, that what I have here advanced, 
fe^tiis to contradi^ the following Opinion of 
Horace: 

* Difficile eft prpprie comnmnia dicere*^ tuque 
. Kedius Iliacum carmen diducii in aftus^ 
^am ft proferrej ig^tota^ iHdHlaqae primus, 

', ,New SubjeAs are not eafify exptaitfd, 
/ Ai^dyoubadbetter chiife a well-known Theme, ' 
Than truft to/an Invention of your own* B.ofcom\ 

But not to inlift that the Authority of the beft of 
Poets and Criticks * is not to fuperfede Reaibn and 
Experience J it is to be obferv'd, that dramatical In* 
vention has beeo muchimprovM fince the Times id 

• which 
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vvbicb Horace ^fixiv, Apd bad he feen fome of our 
late Tragedies, form'd upon Fiftiononly , be would, 

¥;rhaps^ have retradted his Opinion. It is a diiEcuIc 
hing, I allow, to exprefs common Things in a prO' 
fer Manner^ that is, to change and heighten fbme 
noted, * ftale Subjeft, fo as to give it a^new Ap- 
pearance, and make it the Writer's own,* and the 
Ob(eryation is^ofg^reat Weight : But, all Things con- 
fider^d, whether we regard the Difficulty or the Ele- 
gance^ the Judgment or Ingenuity of each Compo- 
£tion i greater Glory feems to be due to him that 
produces a new Plan 0/ his own Invention, thaa 
that changes, and gives new Life to an old one* 

According to the modern Criticks, every regular 
Play confifts of three Unities, viz. of Tlme^ Place^ 
and Altion, I bave already fpoke of the laft: The 
firft, I would obferve, is very impropefiy ftyled an 
Unity. Tlace and ABion may admit of Number ; 
but Time^ howfoever extended, does not ceaieto be 
onfy with Refpeft to the Aft ion -which Ts continued 
by it. This Obfervation, I own, is but of little Mo- 
ment, fince all that make ufe of the Term^ fufBd- 
ently underftand the Meaning of it,^ however inac- 
curately cxprefe'd. 

As to Ttmey Arijiotle^ and after him the great Vofr 
fuSy and others, will not allow it above the Com- 
pa(s of one Day, for which Reafon, the Heautonti^ 
tnoroumenos of Terence is reckoned faulty, becaufe it 
takes up an entire Day, and part of another. But if 
we were to reduce Things to the grjeatcfl: Exaftnefi, 

* Materiam vuigarem^ notam, fef e medio fetitam. But 
Rofcommou above, and, 1 think, moft of the Commen- 
tators, make sommtmia to be. the fame with what follows, 
ignotd indi^aque^ i.e. common^ till yon took them, fuch ai 
were iio-body*s Property before. In this Scnk,. Horaee, as 
Dr. trapf fays, contradids his Opinion of new Subjefls 
being better d^ old.. 
. . the 
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the Aftion of the Drama ought not to be longer 
than the Reprefentarion of it upon the Stage. This, 
tio doubt, would be the com^eateft Rule, could it 
be praftls^d. Bat tho' it will rarely or nev«r pafs 
for a Probability, that fo great Events fliould faH out 
in ib fhort a Time, yet we ought to come as near to 
this Maxim as we can. To fee the Ten Years *nrc^ 
jan War crowded into the narrow Lirhte of one 
Tragedy, about three or four Hours long, appears, 
at firft View, n6t only improfeble, but nnpoffiblc, 
and will be rejeded by the Audience as a monftrous 
Impofition on their Underftanding. 

The Unity of Place ought to l^ prefcrv*d, for the 
fame Reaibn I before alledg'd for the Unity of TT/ne. 
The one fuppofes the others for if Place is varied, 
time muft be fo too. If the AAion takes up but a 
few Hours, it is impoffible it fliould be carried on 
in Places widely diftant. On-the other Hand, if it 
b tranfa(fle4 partly at London^ and partly at Ossford^ 
a few Hours will not be fuffident. But there's ano- 
ther Reafon, with Regard even to Place itfelf, why 
this Rule, concerning the Unity of it, ought to be 
obferv'd. What an Ablbrdiryisit,for aSpeftatorto 
fuppoie himfelf one Minute zi'Rome^ and the next at 
Paris ? We cannot but defpife a Poet, who is fucb 
a Bungler at Fiction, as, in a different Senfe froo^ 
that of Herace^ 

I M^d&meJheHs^ moJa pmit Atbenis. 

Now .places me at Athens^ now at Tbehes. 

It is beyond the Power of any Magic to tranfport 
us into diflFerent Places, not on^ at the fame Time, 
but even while we are in the feme Place. The ufiuL 
Limica of the Drama are within the Compafs of one 
Town or City : This^ (bajc think too great,^ 'Others 

? Ad Aug. fiii^ 
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too narrow an Extent. Larger it certainly ought not 
to be: Nor is this probably too large. For tho' ft 
may not feetn very nataral for the Audience to ht 
ciirried from one JEnd of the City to the other ; yet 
it may b* rmpoffiMe, perhaps, to reprcfent the kOxon 
itfelf, and fotne other Circamftances attending it, in 
lefi Compafs ^ and, as we (aid before of "Time, when 
we cannot come np to Truth, it muft fuffice to comi 
as near to it as poflible. For, as Horace fay?, upon 
an6thcr Occafion, 

" Efi quadam pr§dire ttnus^ f n§» datwr ultra. 

What tf of further Progreft you defpair, 

Tia fomewbat^furely, to have gone fo far. Creetb. 

However, they are inuch more in the wrongs 
who confine the general Scene within one Room, 
or Chamber^ for it is ridiculous to fuppoie, that 
Perfons of rooft diftant Circumftances (hould meet, 
or Aftions of the moft difierent Kind be perform'd, 
in the &me Place, or in fo narrow an one. Truth, 
then,feems to lie, as ic generally does^ between both 
Extremes^ and one Home, perhaps, may be faid to be 
the juff Extent oS the dramatical Scene. It ought 
not to be of greater Extent, becaufe Perfons of all 
Kanks and Qualities are, in Reality, contain'd under 
one RooF, and A&ions of all Kinds performed in 
that Compafs. It ought not to be of a narrower; 
becaufe the Speftators, whether they fit in the Pit, 
or Boxes, may very eafily conceive different Parts of 
the (ame Houfe reprefented in the Scenes, fince the 
Theatre i^ larg^ enough to contain one Houfe en- 
tire, and both the Perions of the Dram% and the 
Spedlatoss themfelves, may be fuppos'd to move 
from one Side of it to the other. 

» Lib* I. Ep. I. 32* 

Thefe 
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TltefeXInities of Adtion^ Time, and Place, ought 
yery carefully to be obferv'd. For tho* a Play^fonri'd 
upon the mofl regular Plans, will gain but little Ap- 
plaufe, if it is definite of the tri^. poetic Spirit^ to 
will it deferve as little, how mucn foever it may be 
^c off with Decoration, if it ofiends againft the 
Rules of the Drama. The former, with m its Re- 
gularity, is cold and lifeleis ; the latter, with all its 
Brighmefi, abfurd and ridiculous. Let Rules be firft 
the Bafis of the Poem, and from a right Diipofal of 
thefe, let the Ornaments arife naturally, and with 
Bale. Colouring itk Painting, is, no doubt, an Ez« 
cellence ^ but we are not to be fo (hidious of it, as 
to neglefi: Proponion, and tran^refi the Laws of 
Optics. Befides, great Judgment and Caution muft 
be us^, that we don't adhere fb cloie to one Rule, 
as to violate another. Horace^ Obfcrvation is here 
undoubtedly juft: 

■ In vitium duett culpa fag^y fi catH atU.. 
Thus Fear of Erring, join'dwith want of Skill*. 
Is a moft certain Way of erring ftill. Biofam. 

A Misfortune, which, in this Care,.it is vei^difScult 
to gijard againft. 

To thefe three Unities, as they are ufually reck- 
on'd up, we may not improperly add a founh ; That 
of CharaBety which I juft mention*d before, but 
now dcfign to explain more fully. By a CharaSer^ 
I underftand, that AflTemblage of Circumftances 
which difcriminates one Man. from another^ fuch 9S 
Age, Fonune, Manners,^ and Inclination. In this 
Re{pe(fl, then, let each Per/on be ow from Begin- 
ning to the End. Not that he \s always to betray 
the fame Sentiments, or one Paflion y this would he 
^as abfurd as it is» tedious -but that he fhould neyer 

De Art. Poet, j^ji.. 
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(peak, nor aA repugnant to his own fundamental 
CharaHer, An old or young Man^ for Inftance, a 
'King or Servant may, nay, ought, as Occafion 
ferves^ tor ihew the common Paffions of Joy or Sor* 
row. But for an old Man to be introduced in the 
firfi AA,' and to appear a young one in the fecond^ 
is inverting Nature. Again, the Meek may fome- 
titnes fally into a Warmth^ and the Breaft of the 
Pailionatje- be calm y a Change which often intro- 
duces jp' the Drama very aflBbcfiing Variety : But if 
the natural Difpojithn of the former w^ to be repre- 
fented as boifterous, and that of .the latter mild and 
foft, they would both aft out of Charafter,andcon- 
tradift their Perfons. The Temper of a Man, I 
own, is fometimes entirely changi^d^ a vicious Dif- 
pofition may bje reformed, and a good one corrupted : 
But' this is a Change which cannot be wrought 
in fo fliort* a Time as the Aftion of the Drama 
takes up. It may be much doubted, therefore, whe- 
ther the unravelling of the Plot in Terence's Adelphi 
is agreeable to Truth and Nature, where Demeoj 
from an old Mifer, turns, of a fudden, profufe, ancj 
lays afide his^ Moroieiiefs, /or Good-natUre^ and 
MidOy who had hitherto liv'd (ipgle,. add dread<5d 
the married State as the greateft of Sins,, in his old 
^e^ at laft, by the Perfuafion of his Brother and 
Nephew, iparries an old Woman , without a 
Fortune. 

The E»^/(/& Drama differs in no- 'pwenty-Hrlt 

thing more from the ancient, than in • a 

Narration and. Aftiori. Ofboththete ^^^^'^^^ 
Heads, Horace delivers hunfeif thus : . 

• Aut agituf Res in fcenls^ aut4i6ta refertur. 
Sefft»u$ irtitmt anw^s dei^JJa fer aureniy 
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§ijfMm qua fimt 0cmUs fubjeSa fiJebbus^ ^ fum 
If ft fibi tradit JpeSsttt : Nm tamen intvs 
Dig^ geri ffomes m ftmam^ wmbrnqut folks 
Xx ocuUfy ipuB m&» nanft facundia -fvaffus. 
' Nee fmr0$ coram foptth Medea trucidgt^ 
. Aut bmnama psLm cojaat exta nefariuB Atteus ^ 
Amt m avernVroffie nmietury Csdimus m angifem : 
Sgodesmfft efiendis mbe ftj tmredeUms cab. 

Some Things are afted, ctfaeirs only told ; 
But what we hear, moves Ids than what we &e : 
Spedbtors only have dbeir Eyes to truf^ 
But Auditors muft rruft their Ears and you ; 
Yet there are Things improper for a Scene, 
Which Men of Judgment only will relate. 
Medea muft not draw her murd'ring Knife, 
And fpill her Children's Blood upon the Stage ; 
Nor Atreus there his horrid Feaft prepare : 
* Cadmus^ and Trogne's Metamorphofis, 
(She to a Swallow tum'd, he to a Snake) 
And whatfoever contradifts my Senfe, 
I hate to fee, and never can believe. Rofcem. 

We then have more Aftiob, and lefi Namtiofl^ 
than the Ancients, who, in this l^articuhr, are imi- 
tated in t* ragedy , by the Fr^nch^ and moft other Ni^ 
dons. But if our Brifijb Writers may prefume td 
didfaat fromfo great Authoricy, I would ask^ Whv 
may not Ladies of the firft Rank be fuppos'd to ^eak 
in- Comedy; or Heroes fomdti^es combaf, breven 
die uppn the Stage, in Tragedy ? There's no Abfiiiv- 
dlty in this^ tething contrary to Art or Nature; 
often much conducive to Terror or CompaffioQ. 
No one, indeed, would bear to fee Atreus repfefented 
boiling human Flelh y it is too ghaftly a Spdihide to 
be exposM to View ; and, inftead of Pi^,'orTer. 
ror, would excice Deteftation. For the <ame Reafon, 
Medeoy killing her Son^ ihould ndt 'be exhibited. 

But 
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But there are filll feme Imager of Death lefs fhock- 
ing, which m^ foe wdl adapted to the Stage. I own, 
however, we are ^pt to introduce fome Things pub- 
lickly^ which had better have beeti funk id Narra- 
tion, aild fome in Silence, if Regard were had to 
the inviolable Rules of Mbdefty, decency, and Vir- 
tue. Upon the whole, then, the Ancients brought 
too, little into Aftion, and we too naucb. 

Upon this Head, I would only obferve farther, 
that I have one Scruple retnaining from thele 
WforiSy t^credultts odiy in the Pafl^e I above cite<l 
from Horace, Things that are not at all imreMbh^ 
niay, for feveral other Reafons, be improper to be 
reprefented, tho* they may make a very becoming 
Narration : And what exceeds all Belief, we ihall no 
more bear to hear, than behold. And even thofe 
Inftances which Horace mentions as improper to be 
reprefented, have nothing incredible in them, but 
upon other Accountt are not fit to be obtruded upon 
the Speftators. The Anfwer to this Objcftion is, 
that the Words incredulus odi are nor to be taken fe* 
parately, but jointly. Of the. Sights Horace men- 
tions, fome are ^diotrs, others incredible ; not incre^ 
Jibk in the Nature of Things^ for ihey are fuppos'd 
to be Miracles exceeding all human Power,- but 
incredible in theatrical Rtprefefftation, Such moh- 
firous Changes, as of Progne into a Bird ^ Cadmus 
into a Serpent J are too. grofi to be imposed upon 
the Senfes: They are Rcprefcntations, therefore^ not 
{o much odious^ SLsridiculauf/ 

There is one Fault which almoft all the dramatic 
Writers, both Tragic and Comic, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, have fallen into^ that, I mean, of introducing 
a Perfon who has no other Bufinefs but to hold out 
a Dialogue, and hear a Story. This, to omit other 
Examines, is the Cafe, in two 6f Terence*is Gome- 
dies, the Andria^ and fhormio. In the former of 

' which. 
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which, Sofia is introduced, that Shm may lay before 
him the whole Plot o£ the Play ^ afterwards we i^i- 
ther fee him, oor hear a Word of him mor^. In 
the latter, Davui holds a Colloquy with Getay only 
to hear the Amours of Ph^Jria aiid ^«/ip&«, which 
he has nothing to do with: Thetl he goes off the 
Stage, and never fets Foot upon it more : Whereas, 
all that fupport a Dialogue of any Moment, ought, 
in ibme Meafure, to be intereded in the'Bufinefs of 
the Play, from one End to the other. But thcfe ad- 
ventitious Perfons deftroy the Beauty and Symmetry 
of it ; which ought not, like Gothick Buildings, to 
be disfigur'd with Props and Buttrefles, and other 
fuperfluous Out- works j but formed rather according 
to the Rules of ancient Architefture, where all the 
Columns, and feveral Parts of the Fabrick, mutually 
fupport each other ^ where there's nothing but what 
is neceflary, nothing but what is beautiful ^ and the 
whole therefore beautiful^ becaufe every Thing is 
necefTary. 

Bur farther ; that all the Parts may rightly cohere 
tbgerhcr^ fome Reafon fhould appear, why each Per- 
Ton goes out, and comes in. This is a Rule of great 
Momenr, tho' generally overJook^dj and yet there 
is nothing in the whole Compafe of the Drama,inore 
elegant, or more difficult i nothing in which Art and 
Judgment are more nearly concerned. Exit fuch an 
one, fays the Poet \ enter another : But a Reafon 
may often be ask'd, both for one, and the other. It 
is not enough to anfwer, it. was neceflary, for the 
Autlior's main Defign, that it fhould be fo. The 
Audience ought to be appriz'd of the Bu{ine(s for 
which the feveral Perfons come in, and go out, and 
on what Account the Stay of any of them would 
have been improper. With thefe Notices, every 
Thing will appear to them ea(y and natural j. but 
otherwife, forcU and inconfiftent 

As 
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As a Play is divided into Afts, fo arc the Afts 
into Scenes. The former the more ancientDivifion 
of the two. The AA concludes, when the Stage is 
left entirely empty ; and a new one begins, as toon 
as one or more Perfons come on again; the inter- 
mediate Time being taken up with Dancing or Mu. 
•fie. The Scene changes as every Aftor comes in, or 
goes out, according to the general Opinion; but in 
mine, I ditnk a Play had better be divided into AAs 
only, without any Diftinftion of Scenes between 
the Ads : For the Place, during one Aft, is always 
the fame, and without Intermiflion of Perfons or 
Difcoiirfe. Thus, I fay, it is, in all Perfermanccs, 
that are writ according to the true Rules of the 
Drama. But if any one fhall maintain, that the 
Scene ought to change with every Aftor^s coming 
in, or going out, 1 fliall notcontend much about ir^ 
(ince it is a Difpute about Words, rather than 
Thii^. This, however, is certain, that what we 
call broken Scenes, ought to be totally avoided; 
thofe, I mean, where, in one and the feme Aft, the 
Play is disjointed, ahd the Stage, for fume Time, 
left vacant. To omit the innumerable Inftances I 
might give of this^ among the Modems, as well as 
Ancients, I (hall mention TVrence only, and one only 
of his Plays, the Eunuch, In the third Aft, Tiais^ 
Thrafiy Parmem, GnathOy and PythiaSy make up the 
fecond Scene,* and at the Conclufion of it they all 
leave the Stage. In the third Scene Chremes ap- 
pears alone, and, for feme Time, talks by himfelf ; 
at length, Pjtiitas corner in to hiin, and,sfeer a few 
Speeches, both go out together : In the next Scene 
.enters ^ntifhoy he again alone. In the firft Scene 
of the fourth Aft Dmrias comes in alone; (he goes 
out^ and then comes Phadtia alone. This inco- 
herent Connexion of the feveral Pans of a Play, is 
not lels xliiagreeable than it would be in Archite- 

fture. 
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GKxe, The different Parts of a Fabrick arc to be 
divided^ but in an artful and coraoiodious Manner. 
The fev.eral Afts. in a Play refemble the Wings of a 
Building j but broken Scenes are -like gaping, dis- 
jointed Walls. 

This leads me aaturally to (ay foniewhat of SoR^ I 
JoquieSy too much in Ufe with Tennce^ and others, i 
They are not,, indeed, totally to be rejeded, but 
very fuiuble to focne fon of Matter, provided they 
^e fparingly us'd^ particularly^ thqf ferve to unload 
the Mind of too niuch Grief or Joy 5 but are of 
more efpecial Ufe in Speeches of the deliberative 
Kind. They Are more adapted to Tragedy than 
Comedy j for it is moil natural for Men to coo* 
yerfe with therofelves^ wbep Matto-s o! Mpment 
and Concern lie heavy upon their Minds '*'. But 
Terence ofcen introduces a Perfpi^ not to delibf^rate 
about Difficulties, but to relate what has pai^'d. In 
which Cafe, the Narration muft be made to the Au^ 
dience, or the Wails ^ and it is hard to fay which of 
the two is the more abfux;d Suppoficioo. , - 

PwatuSy fpeaking upon this Subje^ of tl^ Dra* 
ma, lays it down for a. Rule, a^ K^ffif^s ^tes him, 
that m Perfoh ought ta go off the S^t^g^y above five 
Times, And VoJJius ^ himfelf fays, immectiately after : 
That this Riiky thif it holds good in Tragedy ^ vshere 
the PerfonSy.as tlpef ate grave^fo Ate Ukfvjifi fiv)'y 
yet in Comedj is pot ahuitgs reyaidod. No^ lay I, 
nor ought it to be regarded, either in Tragedy, or 
Comedy. And it I ms^^bie (o bo|d aa to diileiir 
from fo great a Name as Horacfi^ I cannot fee the 

* Beiides, in tbe ancient l^ragedy the Chorus jaili£ed 
Soliloquies, who were fuppofcd to be humane fiy-fianders, 
where the Scene was laid : Among the Roles given to the 
Chorut in Horace^ o^e.is^ that' they ihould keep ttcm 
what they heaid. Ille ttpft ^otdmrffm^ Ar. Poet 3^ ioo. 

r Inlhc. Poet. Lib. IJ. cm «j. 
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Reftfon of tbac Rule of his, pretty much (o the fame 
Purpofe : 

^— -w. J^ec quarta hf»i perpma. iaboret. 

And in one Scene no more Aan three fliou'd 
(peak. Rofivmmogf. 

What fliQuld hinder, but every one may go in or 
out dbove'fivey fix, or even ten Tirhes, either in 
Tragedy, or Comedy, if he plastics^ Or Where's the 
Impropriecy 6f more than three Speakers upon the 
Stage at. once } Thefe are Maxims that hare no Foun* 
dation in Truth, nor do they in the leaft promote 
the Order of the Drama, or the Pleafure of the Au- 
dience. They don't flow • from the Nature of 
Things, but only Horn the arbitrary Will of the Di- 
reftors^ A Poet ihackles himfelf'to no Purpoie^ 
with thefe Fitters ^ and only^ makes his Performance 
appear ftifF and lifelefi, with the Severity of them. 
He inighc-wich as much Reafon prefci^ftie eo hitnfelf 
the determinate Number of Lines his Play Aiould 
confift of. ■ In aU thefe Things a Writer is left to 
hia.Uberty, and the onljr Rule that' etut be given^ 
is, to obfefve notoe. • 

As little do I &e the Reafdn of ro^s's * Rule, in 
regard to the Number of AftdrS : Thaf there Jhould 
m$ te stove faurtien. To be ftire there ought not 
to be Qoore; and, if we except the Mutes, con-* 
cemkigwboln there^ no Ocdafion to Iftydowo any 
Rule> there ought nipt; perhaps^ to be fo many. But 
for ehd ll«a(bils rbefgr^^'memfoti'd, I cannot fe^ 
any for fixing a decerjiainaeiS I^umber. Every Thing 
of this Narurje is to be l^E>ntirely to the Difcretioa 
of the Writer. 
'Nor is. there apy N<sceffity, from the Mature of 

«1 Dc Arte Poet. 1 192. ' Inftit. Post. jib. II, 
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th^ Tifingy that there fliould be jufl: fiv« A&s in a 
play, according to chat of Horace^ 

^Neve minor J neu Jit quiMto froduSfhr aihi 

Five AdU are juft the Meafure of a Play. Rofc, 

After hiro, Vojfius^ and others, In a Flay there are 

neither mere nor lefs than Fi%e ASs. So, indeed, the 

Ancients have determined, and Cuftom has prevail'd; 

and this, no doubt, is a very proper Divifion ^ but 

there's no FoundaUon for it in Nature, and even the 

Adb are now, and always have been, of uncertain 

Length. And Vojjiufy in the fame Diftourie \ o\y 

iervcs. Seme think a Flay may cenfifi only ef four 

jisSiy frovidgd it be of a fro for Jjenph^ fitch as may 

ie feen mtb Fhafure^ and under fiood ijjith Eafei 

And 'tit a Ftmark of Lambinus*/, that TuUy, and 

feme others (f the Andents^ mention the third and 

fourth as the lajt Aff^ nvithout any Notice of the 

fifth ; fo that the fourth may he smderjlood the la ft. 

tfay, in his frft EpiftU to his Brother, Q^immy the 

third feemt to he the lafi AB. The Words ate tjsefe : 

<' lUud te ad extremum dc oro, & honor, ur tan- 

^^ quam poecas boni, & aAores induftrii jlblent, (ic 

^^ tu in extrema parte & condufione muneris, ac ne- 

^^ gotii tui, diligentiffimus fis^ ut hie tertius annus 

^ imperii tui, tanquam tertius laftus, perfe<Si(Bmu$, 

^^ atque ornatiffimus, fuifle videamrl Laftlyy I beg 

^^ and intreat you to enert yourfelf in the C^ndupon of 

^^ your Office^ as artful Fise$Sy and good Afhrs efe to 

^^ do; that fo thisthird\tearef your Commandymay be 

^^ like tk^ third AS of a Flay^ the mfffi' forfeit and or- 

^^ namental^' VnlefsTvily meant no morOythan that as 

Foets have a chief Regard to fhhftASy you fhould 

have the fame for your third Tear-y which is to youy 

your loft AS. 

f Dc Art. Poet. ;^ 1 89, . t inft. Poet L, II. c. 5. 
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I can by no means agree with the learned Author 
concerning the Diftribution of the Bufinefs that 
is to beperform'd in each Aft; who delivers hitnfelf 
in this Manner : " The firft Aft opens the Plot, but 
** not the Event of it,- becaufe it would afibrd Ie:i 
^ Surprize, to be known before-hand. The fecond 
*' brings on the Defign into Aftion. The third raifes 
" fome Embarras. Thcfourth (hews the Way by which 
" all Difficulties may be remov'd. The laft artfully 
'^ removes them.'* I readily grant, the firft Aft 
ought to 9pen the Flat, But this may be partly done 
in the fecond y nor is it neceffary the lubole of ic 
fhould be laid open in the firft. The firft, likcwifc, 
as well as the fecond, may produce it into A^ion : 
The fecond, as well as the third, may raife an Em^ 
harras', and the fourth no lefs than the other two. 
The fourth ought not openly to difcover how D/ffi- 
culties may be remov^d^ the Bufinefs, rather, of the 
fifth, which does that, and fomewhat more. In this 
Cafe, then, (as I faid before in another) Rules are ar- 
bitrarily prefcrib'd, without any Foundation in Na- 
ture y but all thefe Things are to be difpos'd accord- 
ing to the free Difcretion of the Writer. Were it 
otherwife, the Audience would, in fome Meafure, 
know before-hand what they are to expeft in every 
Aft. There's no Necefficy that one or the other 
Part of Aftion fliould be peculiar to this or that Adl ; 
nor are any Rules requir'd about ir, except thofc 
which we are now coming to, that relate to what 
are term'd Frotafis^ Epitafis^ and Catajlrophe. 

The threefold Divifion of the _^ ^ 

Drama, into Protafis, Epitajis, and ^"^^^^'fi'^^a 
Catajlrophe^ or, as others, in the ccture. 

Terms of ArUlotle^ to the very fame EfFeft, into 
Vrologue^ Epijode^ and Exode^ feems very natural and 

V Ibid. 
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cify ; tho* neither of thefe Divifions » peculiar to 
any Aft. By Protafis is meant that Part which is a 
Narrative of what has pafsM, and an Introduftion to 
what is to follow : In the Epitafis^ Incidents] as they 
are call'd by the Moderns, arile ; all Things are in 
Confiifion, involv'd in Doubts and Difficulties ^ and 
the Audience anxhnsy and trembling for the Birth rf 
Pate, The Cata/ir9phe clears up every Thing; and is 
nothing elfe but the Difcovery, or winding up of the 
Plot. But thefe Parts, as I faid before, are not aC- 
fignable to any particular ones of the Drama: 
There's no NeceflSty that all the Fr^tafi fliould be 
contained in the firft Aft. The Catafirophe^ indeed, 
has its peculiar Place ; for it ought to be entirely 
contain'd, not only in the laft Aft, but even in the 
very Conclufion of it,* and when the Plot is finifli'd, 
the Play (hould be fo too. The Epitafs runs thro* 
the whole, except the Beginning, and the Conclu- 
fion ,• the former is taken up entirely with part of 
the Trotajts^ or the whole of it ,• the latter with the 
Catajtrophe, Tis the Efitafsy then, that fupports 
the Weight and Burden of the Poem, upon which 
the Crifis of the Aftion chiefly turns. It for exceeds, 
therefore, the other two, in Extent; as it contains 
all the Revolutions of Circumftances, the fudden 
Changes, and furprizing Events, till, at length, we 
come to the Cataftropbe^ the laft, and moft furpri- 
Xing Event of all. 

If what we have now fidd is true, 'tis plain Voffms 
has not given a right Account of this Matter. ^* Of 
*5 thefe Parts in Comedy, the Ptotajisy fiys he'', is 
^^ contain'd in the firft Aft, and (bmetitnes, likewife, 
in the fecond : The Epitajis in the fecond, fbtne* 
times the third, and fourth, but very rarely any 
**^ Part of it in the fifth : The C«Aj/?rapfc takes up 

^ Inft. Poct.*L. II. p. 2^ 

^^ ibffictimes 
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^ fotnetimes the fourth Aft, or Pare of it, but al- 
^ ways the whole fifth, or almoft the whole. From 
** whence it appears, that the Divifion of the Greeksy 
^^ into Frotajts^ Epita^s^ Cataflrophe and Choricus^ is 
^ a better one than that of the "Romans into five 
* Afts: For the Greek Divifion diftinguiflies the 
** Drama into Parts that diflFer in Nature., whereas 
^^ the other Divifion into Afts, confiders them only 
** as different in ^antityy without regard to any inr 
" temal Dlftinftion.** Now to pafs over his men- 
tioning Comedy^ whereas Tragedy is equally concern'd 
in this Divifion, I allow it to be Very true, that the 
Trotaps is contain'd in the frjl AH^ and fometimes in 
the fecond Uke<u)ife ; and I will add, fometimes in any 
other Aft j tho' this feems to contradid r(?^//f's Opi- 
nion in another Place, where he fays. The firji Aii 
ttnfolds the Flot^ as if that was the peculiar Bufinefe 
6f the firft Acft. I grant, alfo, that the Epitajts is 
contain'd in the fecond, the third, and fourth j but 
let me add, likewife, partly in the firft, and partly in 
the fifth : For there's no Ad to which the Epitajis is 
not fuitable^ and I muft be fo bold as to deny, what 
this learned Author afferts, that there's rarely any 
Part of it in the fifth ^ fo far is this from being 
true, that fome of it ought always to be in the fifth. 
Nor do I grant that the Catajlrophe takes up fome- 
times the foiirth A6f^ or Part of it, but always the 
ivhole fifihy or almojl the whole. For the Catajlrophe 
lought to turn, ais we fay, upon a Point, to ftart up, 
"on a fudden,* as foon as that is difcover'd, the Play 
Ihoidd conclude; and this End once obtained, all the 
"Adtion ceafe : Otherwlfe, the Curiofity of the Au- 
dience will be p^ird, and what promis'd Pleafure, 
will then appear infipid and tedious. Nor had Vof 
fms any good Reafon to Compare this Divifioi;i of 
'PKOt0fis^ ^itaftfy flord fiatafirephe^ .With «h^ of five 
•; " N a Adi, 
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Afts, as if thefe two Divifiohs were inconfiftenc*^ 
whereas, from what has been faid, it appears, they are 
very compatible, nay, I may fay, include each other. 

Scaliger * defines the Cataftrophe to be a T\irn cf 
Affairs that *were before embroiPd into an unexpeded 
Ctf/w,* and Evanthius^ (as VoJ/ius ^ cites him) aTirrff 
of Affairs to a happy ConclufoHy after the Audience 
have been Witneffes to njjhat has pafs*d. Both wrong : 
For (as the fame VoJJius well obferves) both Defini- 
^ tions fuit only a Comic Cataftrophe, not a Dramatic 
* one in general. His own Definition is juft, That // 
is the End of a Play^ inhere Fortune is feen to termi" 
nate in good or ill Succefs. 

The great Care in the Cataftrophe is, that the 
clearing up of all Difficulties may appear wonderful, 
and yet eafy, fimple, and natural. What Cicero (kys 
of Friendriiip, is true of the Dramatic Fable, it is a 
Knot that, muft be untied^ not cut : And in fuch a 
Manner, that tho' all admire the Event, yet, at the 
fame Time, are fenfible within themfelves, that the 
Stream of Aflairs could fcarce have taken another 
Courfc. This, I confefs, is a difficult Task ^ indeed 
nothing can be more fo, than to raife our Aftonifli^ 
ment from the regular EfFefts of Nature. There 
are, however, fome Inftances of this Art, that can 
never be enough admir'dj among the modem Wri- 
ters efpecially, and no where more than among thofe 
of our own Country ; who, in the Condudl and De- 
fign of the Drama, in my Opinion, leave the An- 
cients very far behind them. 
• Another Thing the Poet fhould take Care of is, to 
conceal the Event from the Audience till the Con- 
clufion of the Play. The Reafon of this is fo plain, 

* Nor, with SubmifHon^ does P^ojliu fuppofe them in- 
confiflent. . 

* Poet. L. I. c^. y InH Poet. L. II. -c. 5. 
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that I need not affign any. I cannot, therefore, but 
wonder at the prepofterous Artifice of fome Writers, 
Ivho fhew the Cataftrophe of a Play, in the very Ti- 
tle of it. We have an En^Ufh Trac^edy, truly er- 
cellcnt in all other Refpeds, entitul'd, Venice Fn- 
fervid '^ or the Plot dtfcover*d. How much better 
would this have become the laft Page, than the 
firft ? Here one may apply the Words of a late in- 
genious Poet df our own, tho' in a little different 
Senfe*: 

Vejiihulum anti iffum.^ frmoque in limine y Finis 
Scribitur 

•Too foon, undoubtedly, for the Author's Reputa- 
tion, is Venice prefervd^ too loon the Plot difcover^d^ 
for the Reader's Diverfion. 

To thefe three Parts of the Drama, Scaliger adds 
a fourth j viz,, the Gataftajis^ which he defines to be% 
The full Growth of the Fable^ while Things are at a 
Stand in that Corfujion to tsthich the Poet has brought 
them. But I can't fee how tB|p differs from Epitaff^ 
in which, according to his own Definition, all Things 
appear involved in Confrfion^ or Uncertainty, 

What the Moderns call Incidents^ are fuch Events 
as flart up of a fudden in the Courfe of the Drama^ 
that are concomitant to the main Defign, and con- 
duce to the bringing on the Catajirophe^ and yet are 
not of (b great Moment as to conftitute diflinft, or 
even fubordinate Aftions. Thefe are very fervice*- 
able in exciting Admiration; and the niceft Art is 
ihewn in the proper Conduct of them to that Pur- 
pofe. 

There's one Fault, which both ancient and mo- 
dern Writers arc often guilty of, vi%. of introducing 
entire Scenes, or the greateft Part of them, only that 
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the ^ Aors may have an Opportunity of making fbme 
fine Speeches ) and the Authors of iKewiog their 
Wit,' without contributing, in tbeleait, to tbenuin 
Bufinefs of the Drama: Whereas, in Truth, no 
Scene, of any Length, ought to be writ only for De- 
coration. There may, nay, muft be many orna- 
mental Parts ,* but no confiderable one ihould be »o» 
thing elfe but Ornament. As, in Architedture, fump* 
tuous Edifices are embelllfli'4 with Entablatures, Re^ 
lievo's, and Sculpture ; but no Part of them, of any 
Bulk, or Weight, ftiould be added, for nothing elfe 
but Embelliftiment. The Reafbn is, becaufe the 
very ElTence of Beauty confifts in a genuine Simpli- 
city^ fuch as Nature ilxews in the wonderful Syftem 
of the Univerfe. 

Among the Moderns, the chief^ ateioft the only 
Subje(5l of Tragedy, as well as Comedy, is Lrve; 
not fo with the Ancients, who feem, in this Parti- 
cular, to have judg'd better than we do. For tho' k 
niuft be allowed Lave is the moil prevailing Paflion 
of human Nature, and the great Bufipeil^ of the 
World, both public and private,, are chiefly govem'4 
by it ^ yet ther^ are others, as Ambition, and Friendr 
ihip, to name no more, which may either fingly, or 
jointly, be the proper Sgbjeif): of the Drama ^ tho^ I 
own its Progrefs would be much facilitated, if pre- 
dominant Love interven'd to decelerate the Springs 
of AAion. This Pajffion, like the Primum MokiU ia 
{he ancient Syftem, drives round the leHer Fires, %& 
{o many &ars, within its own Vaf$ex ; and is, there- 
fore, by its aftive Power, far th^ mpft produ<5ive of 
Thoughts, Words, and Events^ and thebeft adapted 
to excite Pleafure and Admiration. But, for chat 
Reafon, as it is an Attempt the moft difficult, (b is it 
the moft noble, to pleafe an Audience without thi$ 
Ingredient, which both the Ancients and Moderns 
have foaiecioiea very happily effisAed. All Ikftme's 
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Cotnediet are upon theSubjeft of Love ; not fo thofe 
of ^rifiophanes : But, among the Moderns, I bav^ 
not feen one without it. Tragedies there are many, 
absolutely free from it, efpecially ancient ones j as 
tho(e of SophQcUsy and EuriftdeSy which are adapted 
#D infufe Terror, rather than Compaffion ; and don't 
{6 much aim at appearing fofi: and delicate, as grand 
and magnificent. And among the Moderns, efpe* 
cially our Countrymeo, we have the Tragedies of 
SejanuSy Catiline^ and Julius Cafar^ to name no 
more, who all meet their Fate widiout any Love to 
haften it. But the Poets of the prefent, and fore- 
going Age, are full of Love, not only in their Tra- 
gedies and Comedies, butnn every other Compo(i« 
don : That of Tereute^ tho' in a different Senfe, may 
be applied to each of them, amore atunJas; they 
abound with Love^ or rather run over with it. But 
snore of this, perhaps, when we come to fpeak of 
Tragedy and Comedy diftin<ft^ly. 

To tht (ame Place I muft likewife poftpone, what 
icinains to be fiud of the Chprus of the Ancients ^ 
for this, as I once before hinted, they added over 
an above to the Pr^tafay Bpitafiiy and Cataftrophe. I 
pafs it over here, becaufe it is not, like the:e I have 
now treated of, an effential Part of the Drama, and 
in totally laid afide by the Moderns, in my Opinion, 
very defervedly. I fliall, however, make fome Ob- 
fervations upon it, . in a proper Place, fince it made a 
Part of the old Comedy, and was continu'd in all the 
Tragedies of the Ancients. 

^ Nor fliall I here draw a Comparifon between the 
ancient' dramatic Writers and the Moderns^ this I 
ihall attempt in the diftind Differrations that are^to 
follow. I would only obfer/e, in a Word, that as 
we have more bad Plays than they, fo have we more 
that are truly beautiful j they have fewer that de/erve 
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Cenfure, and fewer that merit Praife,- they more 
correft, we ftrike our into brighter Excellencies. 

Thus much msy fuffice to explain the Definition 
we ac fijft laid down, of a dramatic Performance, ex- 
cept what relates to the laft Claufe of it, that it is 
fcrm'd for the Delight ond Iwftovement of Mankind, 
Of ihe firft, viz,, the Delight^ I have faid enough al* 
ready : And as to Jmprovewenty it ought to be the 
End of all Poetry in general, but of the Drama more 
particularly, whofe Bufinefs it is to fet before our 
Eyes the different Courfes of Life,- the Virtues and 
Vices, Happinefs and Mifery, that attend Mi^nkindin 
each of them. The Drama is fo exaft a Pidureof 
Human Life, that fometimes we are faid to copy 
That; according to that noted Saying, Totus mundus 
ngit Hrjlrsontam'^ The JVorld is tufa theatrical Enter* 
taivment: Which Comparifon is beautifully carried 
on by Lucian in his Dialogue, entituled, Xa^a;^ or 
E7rK7xcwr»1t?. It ought, therefore, to be an invariable 
Rule, which is but fometimes foUow'd^to direft the 
Plot to ibme moral End^ and upon winding up thd 
Cataftrophe, to leave it uppn the Audience with fomc 
ufeful Precept. How little this has been obferv'd, by 
the Poets of the laft and prefent Age, I am aiham'd 
to fay ', moft of whofe Writings, but Comedies in 
particular, are fo full of Filth and Obfcenities, that, 
far from ferving the Caufe of Vinue, they arc the 
very Panders of Luft and Impurities. I could wifh 
to lee fome Remedy applied to fo great an Evil. In 
the mean Time, let all good Men fliun the Conta- 
gion ; and let not the Infamy of it foil upon Poetry 
itfclf, but upon her impure Frofcffors. 
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Of Comedy. 

HAVING difcours'd of the Nature and Ge- 
nius of the Drama in general^ the three great 
Unities, viz. of j^&iotiy Time^ and Flace, the Va- 
riety^and Diftinftnefs of the Charafters j the Con- 
trivance and Management of the Plot, and other 
Things of that Sort , Comedy comes next to be 
confider^d feparately, as it &lls under the general 
Rule^ of the Drama which are already mentioned, 
and as it is drftinguifli'd from Tragedy, which ihall 
"be treated of hereafter. 

The Word Comedy is deriv'd from «f wjx>?, a Village^ 
and fltf^jj, a Song-^ becdufe, confifting only of a C/^o- 
rus^ and framM without Dialogue or Diverfity of 
Charafters, it was fung originally in ViUagcSyand was 
therefore call'd a Country Catch -^ its firft Appearr 
ance being entirely different from that Drefc, which 
it after wards- affum'd, and ftili continues tawc^r: 
Or it was call'd Comedy from ««^< and oJ^b, becaafe 
at Fealls (which were under the Care of the God 
Comus) it was ufually one Part of the Entertainment. 

When or where Come Poetry had its Original, 'is 
a Queftion not to be determined, which Ariftotte 
accounts for in this Manner j ^ 'a* ^tv tv ^ T^ayt^^idi 
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^ui r« fi j owJa^t^flfi «| <^^vf > i Aa^v. ^^ 4rr acquaint'* 
?i (fkys he) 'U^/'rib f i&f Alterations and Imftovemenu 
made in Tragedy ^ and *imtb the Authors of them ^ lui 
Comedy^ becaufe lefs "Regard 'was paid to it at firfi^ 
nvi know little or nothing of The Dignky of Tra- 
gic Poetry was the Reafon why the Greeks began to 
improve it much earlier, and to take more Pains in 
it, and therefore its Rife and Progrels is inuch bctt c f 
known. But akho* Tragedy was fooner refin'd, and 
brought under the Rules of Art, yet it is probable, 
that fome rude Attempts in Qjmedy were more an- 
cient: Becaufe it feems natural to ims^ine, that 
Mankind, upon gathering in the Fruits of the Earth, 
and receiving the other BlefBngs of Providence, 
ilhould be excited with Sentiments of Joy, affeijle^ 
with an innocent Gaiety, and led on to fome fe^vjU 
Sports, before they could think of writing Poems 
upon the Miferies and Misfortunes of other Men ; 
and becaufe a Life plain, and without Shew, was more 
ancient than State and Magnificence *. 

Before I divide my Subjciflj^^ I ihou'd now, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Method, define it, which I 
woad comply with, if the feveral Parts of it wou'd 
properly fall under any one Definition, that wou'd 

* As to the prior Antiquity of Comedy or Tragedy, Hi* 
ftory mud be our only Guide; for 1 think it cannot be 
fuppos'd that either of them exiiled, before Mankind knew 
what State and Magnificence was. Both nad their Rife 
£rom the Songs at th^ Feafts of Bacchus. Sufarion is faid 
to be the Inventor of the firft, and The/pis of the latter. 
So Marm. JrundeL &r. And yet Horace fays, SucceJ/it 
Htetus his Ctmadia* having fpokto before of Tragedy and 
Satire; which is reconciPd by.ftt{^Qlmg Efitkurmus (who 
livM later than Tbe/fis) the Lfojtentor of Comedy in /b- 
race^s Judgment, becaufe he was the firft Writer of it. Sec 
Bcntltfz Anfwer to Boyh^ p, 258, 1919^ 2QO, 

equally 


equally jexeend to all of them. But as there were 
three Sorts of Comedy, and the Definition, which I 
propoTe to give, rakes in only the two laft and beft 
of them, which are now in Ufcy k may be proper 
to obferve, before I offer any Definition, that thcfe 
three Sorts of Comedy were the Old, the Middhy 
and the N^w. 

The old was of two Kinds, i. There was the 
very oldeft of all, of which not the leaft Remains 
are now left ; but the Writers of it, as Ariftotle tells 
us, were Eficharmus and Phormii^ Sicilians • and Cra" 
tes the Athenian, Their Performances were rough 
and artlefs, innocent and fententious. 2. There 
was, what we now more exprefly call the old Co- 
medy ^ the Matters in which were Eupolis and Cra-- 
$inuSy whofe Works arc loft, and Ariflophanes^ who 
was the laft in that Way of Writing. ' It was fliarp, 
and fatirical, and extremely abufive^ even Men of 
the firft Rank, whether the Faftswere true or fahe, 
if they were fulpe<fled only of any criminal Beha- 
viour, were brought upon the Stage without any 
Difguife, caird by their own Names, and us'd as fe- 
verely as poffible. This is what Horace alludes to in 
one of his Satires : 

• EupoliSy atque CtatinuSy Arifiophanefque Voetde^ 
Atque alii^ quorum Comadia prsfia virorum efly 
Si quis dignus erat defcrlbi^ quod malus^ aut fur^ 
Aut moechus foret^ aut jicarius^ aut alioqui 
Tamofus^ muUa cum libertate notabant. 

Cratin ^tid Eupolis^ that lafli'd the Age, 
Thofe old Comedian Furies of the Stage; 
If they were to defcribe a vile,unjuft, 
And cheatingKnave, or fcourge a kwlcfs Luft, 

« lib. 1. Sat. IV. :^ I. 
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Or other Crimes ; regardlers of his Fame, 
They fliew'd the Mao, and .boldly told his Name. 

Creech. 

Digfius erat dtfcribiy dcfcrv^d to be expos'd, /. e. in 
the Poet's Opinion j for we are not to imagine, that 
all Perfons who underwent that theatrical Difcipline, 
did really delerve it : It is well known, how ill Ari^ 
Jiophanes us'd the very beft of the Athenians^ the ai- 
med divine Secrates. Befides, it might, and pro- 
bably did often happen, that a Man who had in Ju- 
ftice deferv'd Correftion, might be too much a 
Sufferer jn the Meafure of it. But, however, to 
point its Satire in plain Terms againft the greateft 
^JMen, and the greateft Crimes, was a Liberty which 
this old Comedy aflum'd j an unreafonable Liberty 
upon all Accounts, and not to be endur'd. For Mea 
of the foft Rank, and Crimes of the blackeft Die, 
are not the proper Charafters or Objefts of Comedy, 
as will be (hewn more at large hereafter : And in wri- 
ting Satire diredtly to. name Men, whatfoever Rank^ 
they are of, is inconfiftent with all the fober Rules * 
of Poetry : As, in the Comedy of the Clouds^ An'" 
fiophanes brings Svcrates upon the Stage by Name, 
as one of ihe Perfons of the Drama. Indeed, this 
Liberty of Abufeand Defamation, was allow'd chiefly 
to the Chorusy and was moft in Ufe during the De- 
n.ocrcey of the Athenians^ efpecialiy in the Time of 
the Fcloponnefian War. But when the Thirty Ty- 
r<;nts had feix'd the Government, they thought pro- 
per to make a Law againft ic. 1 his Horace fpeaks 
of, in his Art of Poetry : 

•* SucceJJit vetus his Comogdiay non Jine multa> 
JLaude ,* fed in vitium libertas excidit^ ^ vim 
DTg?/am lege regi ; Lex eji accept ay Choruf^ue 
Turpi ter okicuity fublato, j^ure nocendi. 
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: Neit thefe, old Coniedy did pleafe the Age^ 
But foon their Liberty was turn'd to Rage; 
Such Rage, as Civil Pow'r was forced to tame. 
And by good Laws fecure Men's injuPd Fame. 
Thus was the Chorus loft, their railing Mufe 
Grew iilent, when forbidden to abufe. Creech. 

The moft learned Gerrard Vojpus has oblig'd us 
with fo good an Account of the Rife and Progrefi 
of the two other Sorts of Comedy, I mentioned, 
that I am capable of giving it no Improvements; it 
is as follows: * " The Government, for fear of be- 
•* ing too freely us*d, took away the Chorus, which 
*^ was generally extreamly abufive. Infteacf of it, 
•* fiicceeded va^ntQiatit;, or Digreffions, which, like 
*^ the old Choru^^ were Breaks in the A<ftion, but 
^* defigrfd chiefly to cenfijre or expofe the Peets ; 
*• If any other Perfons were ftruck at, it was not 
*' done rudely, but in a modeft and decent Manner, 
** The Vices of all the Citizens, were, without Ex- 
•^ ception, brought under the Lafh, but no Body was 
** nam*d : Or if any particular Perfon was pointed gt, 
** it was covertly, and in Difguife. And this Sort Qf 
** Comedy, after the third was invented, was call'd 
** the MMle Comedy j introduc'd between the Old 
** and New, but had a greater Refcmblance with the 
<* Old. The moft celebrated Authors of this Mid- 
<* die Comedy at Athens^ were Vhili/cus and Stephu'- 
** »«f j as is mention'd in the Vroleiomena 10 Art'- 
<* /lophanes. It was a Rule with them to name no 
«* Body, but Gentlemen of their own Profeflion • a 
•^ Liberty which others were very willing to allow 
<< them: In this, alone, they foUowM the Old Cor 
«* mcdy, which did the fame Thing." Moft, if noc 
all the modern Comedies, are of this Sort, except in 
the laft Particular, efpecially thofe of our own 

* Inft, L. IL c. 27. p. 139^ 140, 
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Counoy; it yjM be veif evident, from what we 
have to offer upon this Subjeft hevorfter. Such, 
then, was the MdMe Comedy, and was fucceeded by 
the New, which we have the Hiftory of from the 
fame Hand. 

^^ Afterwards, in the Reign of Akxander the 
** Qreafy to cxpofe the Vices of great Men, even 
•• without naming them, was look'd upon as an Of- 
^ fence to the Government. Comedy, by this 
** Means, entirely loft its ancient Privilege of Cor- 
" reftion, and a new Way of Writing was intro- 
'^ duc'd, to work up an imaginary Story, and inftead 
** of Chorus*s^ or DigreJJtQns^ to make Ufe of Pro- 
•* logues.'* Voffius then gives us a long Account of 
the Writers of this new Comedy, which we don't 
think proper to repeat ^ and obferves, " That Afe- 
" nanderh Charaftcr was univerCdly allow'd to be 
^ fuperior to all of them. In thefe Comedies the 
** Liberty of Scandal, and all the Bittemefi of Abufe, 
^ was in great Meafure laid afide : The Chorus (as 
** before obferv'd) was entirely dropped, and the 
** new Invention, Frologuey now fucceeded. Co- 
** medy, at its firft Appearance, was nothing elfc 
** but a Chorus j afterwards, Variety of Perfons and 
•^ Charafters were introduc'd, and the Chorus izktn 
^^ away : So that it was firft of all a Chorus only, 
^ without Dialogue ^ and then Dialogue, without g 
** Chorus. This new Comedy difFer'd very much 
" from the old j the Plots in the old Comedy were 
" chiefly taken from real Stories, in this always fro© 
^ fictitious ones i that was abufive » this had its 
^ pointed Satire, but no fcandalous and unmannerly 
" Reflexions. Nor were the Parts of it divided ia 
* the fame Manner, or into the fame Number of 
** Adls. There was a great Variety of Meafures \a . 
*' the old Comedy, but only Trochaic^ or Iambic^ in 
*< the &w: And, Jaftly, the Style of this was more 

« concft 


^ correft and elegant than the old, vvhoCe Lan- 

^ guage, as it was more elcrated, fo was it Icfs re- 

** giite and uniform.* This new Comedy -was the 

only Sort that ever appeared upon the Roman Stage^ 

introduced thither by Livws jindnmicus^ the Author 

of Dramatic Poetry among the Romans. Platttus 

and Terence proceeded upon the fame Plan, efpeci- 

ally Terence; for Plautns^s Way of Writing has a 

greater Refemblance of the Middle Comedy. And 

therefore, tho' Arifiophanes^ confidering when he 

!iv'dj and the Nature of his Poetry, was fo much, 

and fo juftly celebrated ; yet, rejefting utterly the old 

Comedy, the two laft Sorts are fuch only as ought 

to be included in the general Idea of Comic Poetry : 

Or, perhaps, by uniting both the laft together, a juft 

Notion of Comedy may be better formed, which, I 

think, may be defin'd in this Manner : Comedy is a 

Sort of Dramatic Voetry^ nvbich gives a Vienu of com'" 

won and private Lifr^ recommends Virtue^ and expofes 

the Vices and Follies of Mankind in a humorous and 

worry Way of Writing. 

This Idea of Comedy, is what arifes rather from 
joining both Sorts together, than what properly be- 
longs to either of them : For neither, taken fepa- 
rately, come up to it. Virtue had not its juft Com- 
mendation in the Middle Comedy , nor Vice its due 
Correction in the Neiv : There was too much Mirth 
in one, and Gravity in the other. This, therefore, 
is the Definition of a perfeft Comedy, not as it al^ 
nuaysy or indeed generally is^ but as it is fometimeSy 
and airways ought to be. *' Comedy (fays Voffius) is 
^ divided by fome Greek and Roman Crit^jcks into the 
*' Moral and the Merry : The firft gives a natural 
^ and fober View of common Life j the other is all 
« over Pleafantry and Ridicule." And this was un- 
doubtedly a very convenient Divifion, because ic tgkes 
the Cafe as it really is. 'Of the firft Kind, are Terence's 

Comedies^ 
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Comedies of tbe laft PLui$us^s : But both of them 
had been more perfeA, if they had fallen a little 
more into each other's Way of Writing; if Tlsrence 
had endeavoured more to make us laugh^ and Flautms 
to be more ferious. 

Comedy is de&n'd by Sca/iger^y to be is Dramatic 
Poeniy reprefenting the Bujinefs of Liffy who/e Event 
is fortunate^ and Style familiar. But to reprefent 
the Bu&iefs of Life, belongs to the Drama in gene- 
ral, and may equally be applied to Tragedy or Co* 
medy ^ and therefore ought not to make Part of the 
diftinguiftiing Charaftcr of either of them. Comedy, 
indeed, ought always to end fortunately, and the 
Style ihould be familiar : But both thefe are inclu- 
ded under that Branch of our Definition which {ay% 
it muft be in a humorous or facetious Way of Writing, 
Mirth and Raillery, tho' effential to this Sort of Poe- 
try, are not taken Nptice of in Scaliger^s Definition, 
and, in Foffius^s Opinion*, are not at all neceflary in 
the Idea of it. But is it poffible to have any Notion 
of Comedy, where Mirth and Humour have no 
Place in it ? Scaliger fays, in another Place **, tho' 
not very confidently, that it was common, both ia 
Tragedy and Comedy, to have the Play fometimes 
tonducle with a Mixture of Grief /in J Gladnefs. He 
feems to have forgot his own Definition of Co- 
medy, where he would have it ^Iv/^ys end fiicce/s'' 
fully. He mentions, indeed, many Comedies ', where 
there is a Mixture of Mirth and Sorrow in the/n.^ 
and the Obfervation might have been as true of all 
the reft. For it is fcarce, if at all poffible^ that all 
the Perfons concern'd in an Aclion fliould rejoice in 
the moft fortunate and fuccefeful Conclufion of it; 
becaufe, where-ever any £mulation or Competition 

' Poetic. L. r, 6.V. P-27. S P. I23[. 

*^ P. 45» ^ 367. i p. 45. 
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riCsSy it is inipoffible that every Body fliould fucceed : 
And were it poffible, it would be improper- for Vice 
ihould always receive its Puniihcnent, and Virtue its 
Reward. It is therefore to no Purpofe to give us 
the Inftances of Thrafo in Terencii Eunuch^ of Chre^ 
mes in his PhormsOy or of others, who at the End of 
the Play go off in fome Concern. For (not to ob- 
ferve that their Sorrow is very much foften'd in the 
Conclufion) to make the Event profperouSj it is 
enough^ that in general, and in the main Point, it 
turns out fucceisfully, and that all the Audience, tho' « 
not all the Perfons concerned in the Adlion, are dif* 
coifs'd in good Humour. Wlyit Scaliger fays of Tra- 
gedies, (which we (hall fpeak of hereafter) is very 
true, thzithtCataJirofhe neither is, nor always oi^hc v 
to be unfortunate. But certainly a Comedy ought 
always to end chearfully. And this may ferve, by 
way of Anfwer, to what Voffius has obferv'd about the 
double Cat a fir Of he of fome Comedies, which, with 
regard to difFerenc Perfons, are jpyful aitd unfot" 
tunate ^. 

Voffius defines Comedy in this Manner, ^A Bra^ . 
matte Foem^ copying the Asians of the principal Citi* 
zenSy and common Feopk^ in afanuUar StjUy not with* 
out Mirth and 'Raillery, He therefore manifeftly 
contradifts * himfelf, when he affirms, afterwards, 
that Mirth is not ejfential to Comedy. Having given 
us this Definition, he proceeds thus : ^^ But if we 
^^ confider Comedy, as it has generally been written, 
*' we might call it, a Refrefentation not only of pub^ 
" //V, but private Life*^ Yes, truly, if we confider 

^ P. 125. * P. no. 

* No more than he himfelf was aware. He obferves* 
' if, as St. Jerome fays, ic is a Copy of common Life, for 
the Improvement of the Audience, it need not be'mixM 
with Mirthy were it not &r the Sake of pleafing them. 
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Comedy as it oufi^ht to be written, we may venture ta 
fey, that it 15 a Copy of the AAions of privatt Men^ 
and not of the chicr Magifiratet. For by the Anions 
of the princifol Cifizens * he means {2^ it appears 
plainly afterwards) ^ho(e, who are concern'd in the 
Government, and in the Adminrftration of Public 
AfEiirs, which are l^ no Means a proper Subject for 
Comedy. 

- •'•' or common and. pnvatt Ltfe: Not 

are to be reprefented in it; for Gentlemen, and 
even Nobility, not^only may, but ought fome- 
times to be introduced, if they do not appear in 
a pubb'c CharaAer ,• but by no Means Princes, or 

* Monarchs, or even Perfons of lower Station in Go- 
vernment, as conce'rn*d in public Affairs ; Circum- 
ftances which are proper fbr Tragedy, not at ail fDr 
Comedy. Much lefs ihoukl a Deity be introduc'd ; 
for which Keafon, Arfflophsms, in his Pkt$tfy and 
PUutus^ in his Amphitfyo^ break thro' the Rules of 
Comic Poetry, by bringing Jnpiter and Morcury^ ' 
and other Deities, upon the Stage. There is, in- 
deed, as Comedy has been managed, two Sorts of ii^ 

^ AeGenfeely znd the Low^ theone confiftingof Per- 
ions of Charadter and inferior Life both together; 
the other of the Vulgar <Mily ,• and is not properFy 
Comedy, but Farce, nor fo fuitable to my Definitioa 
of it. For this gives a View but of otte Side of pri- 
vate Ltfe, and thai the leaft creditable. Nor yet are 
Perfons of Condition only to be reprefented, bc- 
caufe WQ (hould ftill fee but ofte^ tho' the better Side 
of Life^ and becaufe by this Means we fliouldwanc 
Mirth and Raillery, and the true Comic Spirit ; 

* F^ms takes Caxc to tdl Of , that this DelimtioD ii 
faited tm the Old Comedy ; and gives us others from C#» 
mirarius and Jul. Scaliger, that comprehend the New. 

which 
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which arc all beft kept up by Peribns of low Degree, 
or rather by z mix'd Converikcion between thofe of 
different Circuxnftances. Thus Tirenc^y who, in C^* 
fsr's Opinion, wanted fomewhat of this Fss Camray 
would have had fcarce any of it, if we had been en- 
tertained only with the grave Appearance of his 
Cbremefes and Simo^t^ Fhadria^s and AntifMs ; and ^ 
til the, lower Charafters of Da^us^ VafmenOy or Gfta^ 
and fuch merry Fellows had been omitted. 

An Image of common and private Life takes in 
the Virtues, Vices, and Follies of Mankind,- and 
jreprefenis them in their tirue Colours; Virtue as »- 
xniable, Vice as odious, and Folly as ridiculous. Nor ^ 
does this at all contradiift that Definition of Co- 
medy, which Arifiatle has given j where he feems to 
determine, that whatibever is truly v^uable, and 
worthy of Commendation, is by no means a proper 
Subjeft for Comedy. " 'H Jfe x«jU(»<^itf , lr}y, «<r- . 
9re^ HirOjiAffv, fji^lfji^f^ig ^etMhcri^m ^cr, i fxivTOi kmt 
rd wScM^ x«x/«^r, cl?^c6, rS al^xf^ ^^^ '^^ y^^oZ^f 
fjta^tov* Comedy^ as *wf /^^^y i^ ^^ Imitation «f the 
noorfe fart of Mankind^ hut not thr^ att the Enof" 
initief of Vice'^ for it is only fomt Decree of it that is 
ridicuhus. In this Definition, Arifiotk^ according tp 
his ufuat Manner, gives a fliort and fuccinA Ac* 
count of his Subjeft, not a full and perfcft Expli- 
cation of it. And I may venture to fay, that I have 
offier'd nothing that is inconfiftent with this Defcrip- 
tion, by affirming that Virtue^ as well as Vice and 
Bollj^ is a proper Subjeft for Comedy. For whe^ 
be tells us, chat the CharaAers in Comedv are to be 
copied from the more ignominious Part ot Mankinc^ • 
he does not (ay, they are to be copied from them 
only : Nor does he mean, that none cUe are to be 

'^ Dc Poctica, cap. V. 
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reprefented inir, but that none eife are to be expos^d^ 
and turn'd to Ridicule, And Vices will always ap^ 
pear the more odious and ridiculous, when they 
are plac'd in full Light againft their oppofite Vir- 
tues. 

Monf Dachr^ who has given us a Tranflation, 
and Notes upon this Part of Ariftotle^ affirms, that 
"RidicuU is the onlySuhjefi of Comedy^,, which is nei- 
ther true in Fad:, nor agreeable to his Author's 
Meaning. I am fcnfible that the chief Bufinefe of 
Comedy is Ridicule, but not the ofdy one. Arijlotle 
intimates, indeed, what we not only grant, but con- 
tend for, that great and fcandalous Enormities, as 
they raife fome D^ee of Horror in our Minds, 
and are proper for Tragedy, are not fo for Comic 
Writers But they may bring leffer Failings upon 
the Stage, and perhaps fome which are rather odious 
than ridiculous: Nor does that great Philofopherad-- 
vancc any Thing to the contrary : For in thofe Word^ 

dh\i T? cu^xi^ ^^^ '^^ yihoTcv lAOfiov^ he only 
(hews, what we readily allow> that the chief Subjed 
of Comedy is Ridicule : And he plainly infinuates, 
that fcandalous and great Crimes are not proper ibr 
it, when he defines it an Imitation of the iDorfe Fart 
of Mankind^ but not frafiifing every Kind of Vice, 
And yet Monf Bacier defends AriJiofhaneSy and other 
Writers of the old Comedy, who (as Horace ob- 
ferves, in the Verfes before siention'd) expos'd the 
worft Sort of Crimes upon the Stage, tho' he infifls, 
at the fame Time, that nothing is to be admitted in 
Comedy, but what is the Subjeft of Ridicule. He 
attempts, indeed, to reconcile their Pracflice with this 
Opinion, by obferving, that thofe old Poets painted 
even the greateft Enormities in that Light which made 
cbem rather ridiculous than deteftable, and that the 

* 

* InPoct. Arift. p. 58,59.* 
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Audience were to confider them only in that View : 
But it is very evident, that horrid and abominable 
Vices (fuch were fome of thofe which Horace men- 
tions, and thefe Writers expos'd) as Murder, for 
Inftance, can by no fort of Colouring be ridiculous, 
nor, in the Nature of Things, become the Objeftof 
Jeft and Merriment. I own there may be fome Cir- 
cumftances attending thegreateft Crimes, which may 
excite rather Contempt or Laughter, than Horror or 
Deteftation ,• as may be obferv'd in the Inftances of 
Theft and Adultery^ which Horace mentions: Nor do 
I deny, that, in this Vie*Wy they may have a Place in 
Comedy^ provided they are but feldom, and with 
great Caution, reprefented: Tho', notwith (landing 
all the Caution that is poffible, they had better be 
omitted. For, upon the whole^ all Things confider*d, 
fiich Aftions are (hocking, and can never be fo truly ^ 
ridiculous, as they are detcftable. However, to lee 
them make the moft of this Conceflion, it can ne- 
ver be admitted as an Excufe for thofe Poets who 
reprefent Things and Perfons as ridiculous, which 
are in no Refpeft whatever the Objefts of Ridicule. 
I mention Perfons, as well as Things: For Monf. 
Dacier defends Vlautus for introducing Kings and 
Gods upon the Stage in his Awphitryo^ and yet, not- 
withftanding, pronounces it to be true Comedy, for 
this Reafon, forfootb, becaufe the Subje^ (faysne) in 
itfelf tragical^ is by the Poet turned into Ridicule. 
•Which is fo for from being a juft Vindication of him, 
that it is the very Fault he ftands accus'd of. For 
• what is this, but inverting the very Nature of Things? 
It is not Toetryy but Buffoonry ; nor can the Author 
of fuch Dramatic Performances be confider^d as a 
Toet^ but a Broil. Such Prodigies may poffibly 
occafion a Laugh among the Vulgar, who think no- 
thing marvellous^ but what is mmftrous ^ but Men of 
Tafte^ and Judgment^ will always ueat them with 

\ Contempt 
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Contempt and Averfidn. To return, then, from 
Perfon^ to Things. If we rcftrain Comedy from 
meddling with enormous Vices, do we not feem to 
^oatradi^ Horsies Judgment, who iays, 

• —— lUdfCulum scri 
Fortius ^ melius mapsas pUrum^ta fecat rts : 
llliy fcrifta fitibus CommMa ffijcd viris ejl^ 
Hoc Jiabant^ hoc funt imitanJi. 

. Great Faults are rounded o£F with oily Saetr^ 
Not maU'able by Strokes the moft fevcre. 
This was the Drift of all thoTe ancient Plays^ 
In diis they may be foUow'd, and with Praife. 

Great Faults may, I own, but not the ireatffi : Fol- 
lies the greateA, if you will^ and fometimes great 
Crimes^ which (as Was obferv'd before) may have 
fomething ridiculous in the Manner of their Com- 
miffion. Nor did the Writers of the old Comedy 
ahuajs expole the greateft Crimes, but Crimes of a 
lefs Note, and Follies of the firft Magnimde, and 

" tre in this ReJfeS ^ortbj of Imitation. But not- 
withftanding the ingenious and refin'd Ob(erva£ionf 
of the French Tranflator, Arifiotl^s Rule will for ever 
ftand in Oppofition to his Sentiments, and exclude 
(itch abominable Characters from being introduce 
in Comedy, under Pretence of expofing them. 
'To yi^ ^AoToi^ i^iv ifMi^v/ifiA t«) >^ ou^(^ ayej- 
Jvyor^ 1^ i (p^etflnoif. Ofor, luduf , to yfAoior w(i* 
fftmrov oua^if TI9 j^ hi^^^l^l^ivov if^v oA;r9^ 
IVbat vce lauib Aty is ordj leffer FsiUngs^ fome Intmo- 

^ ralitjf that is not Jbockingy and attended njjitb no fa- 
tal Confef nonces : ASy to nfe an obvions In/lance^ a ri- 
dicalout Face is ngfyy and ill-fbafd^ but toitbout any 
Affoatance of Calamity, And is this Defcription of 

Ridicule 
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Ridicule ever to be rec<Micil'd with the moft heinoiis 
Crimes, fuch as the Writers of the old Comedy 
have fometimes expos'd? Do fuch black Offences 
afFed us with no Sorrow ; are no fatal Con(equences 
occafion'd by them? t don'c then plead thePraft^e. 
of chefe Poets againft^r^^tf/Zip's Opinion, (which yet 
is a Difficulty Monf. I>acier endeavours to guard a« 
gainft) but from the Nature and Reaibn of the Thing 
I arraign their Praftice : Tho* were the Point to be 
decided by Authority, I fliould always have a greater 
Reverence for the Judgment of Arifiotle^ than the 
Example of Ariftophanes, 

Crimes^ then, of this Stamp, can never agree with 
Comedy ^ hot that we are for running into the other 
Exiream, and afferting (as I obferv^d before) that Ri- 
dicule is the only, becaufe it is the principal Subjeft 
of it. Inferior Crimes, of the more odious Kind, may 
properly enough be introduc'd upon that very Ac- 
couilt, becaufe they ans odhvs: Tho' thofe that are 
equally odious, and ridiculous, are much more proper ^ 
for it ^ as Avarice, Arrogance, Superftition, and the * 
Kke. And others, of a different Turn, if reprefented 
in private Life, may, nay, ought to be expos'd on 
the Comic Stage, as Luxury, and the prepofterous 
Affeftation of appearing great without a Fortune,pro- 
vided this is done in a merry Way, and the Humour 
, is not loft in the Difcipline. But Murder, Rebellion, 
ambitious Thirft of Power, and other Vices of that 
Strain, belong only to Tragedy. But the Follies of 
Mankind (as they are ufually term'd) that are not fo 
much Crimes^ t$ Imperfeftions^ thatofiendagainft the 
Rules of Decency rather than Morality^ are merely^ ' 
and in every Vieviy ridiculous^ and, upon that Ac- 
count, furnilh the mojt proper Matter for Comedy. 

But here it is necelfary to obferve, that all the Vir* 
tues, Vices, and Follies^ We have > been fpeaking of, 
take in the PaiSons of every Kind : For it is a very 

great 
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great Miftake to imagine that Comedy fiiould be 
from one End to the other, a continued Scene of 
Gaiety and Mirth : Some Parrs of it may be grave, 
' fencentious, and even forrowful. Nor will any one, 
I believe, who i6 a Judge in this Way of Writing, 
ever find Fault with Terence^ who, in the Andria^ (to 
omit many other PafTages) brings Famphilus on the 
Stage under all this Concern. 

^ Hoccsne eft hufnanum faitutny aut inceptum ? hoc^ 
. cine ofpcium patris ? 

Was there ever fuch a Thing done, or thought of 
yet by Man ? Is this the Tendernels of a Father ? 

And a little afterwards, 

-— Sednunc qmid frimum exequar f 

Tft me impediunt cura^ ^u^ meum smhmtm divorfe 

trahunt : 
Amor J nufericordia bujus^ nuptiatum foUicitatiOy 
litm patris pttdor^ qui me tarn leni pajfns eft anim$ 

ufqueadhuc , 

§luf meo cunque animo libitum eft facere; eine eg§ 

ut advorfer ? hei mihi f 
Incertum eft quid agam. 

But, as the Cafe now ftands,where fliall I begin firft ? 
So many DifHcuIttes cumber and diftracft my 
Soul at once ; on one Side, Love, Pity for that 
dear Creature, and the preffing Importunities I 
am under to marry : On the other, the Reve- 
rence due to my Father, who has hitberto in- 
dulged me in all that Heart could wifh ^ and 
(hall I now turn Rebel to him at laft ? Mine is 
a wretched Situation^ which Way to turn, I 
Icnow not. 

f Andria, Aft. I. Seen, penult. 

And 
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And tho' the Style of Comedy Is generally familiar, 
yet it is fometimes capable of the Sublime, So Horace * 
obferves, in his Art of Poetry : 

8 Interdum tamen ^ vocem ComceJia tollity 
Iratufque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 

Yet Comedy fometimes may raife her Voice, 
And Chremes be allow'd to foam and rail. Rofionf. 

Where Interpreters are of Opinion, that Horace al- 
ludes to that Paflage in the Keautontimorumenos : 

Non fi ex capite Jts meo 


Nafuf^ item ut ai'unt MiTtervam ejfe ex Jove j es 

caufa magis 
Tatiary Clitipho^ fiagitiis tuts me infamen fieri. 

No ! had you fprung out of my very Brain, as 
they fay Pallas did from Jove^s^ I wou'd not 
bear to fee myfelf difgrac'd by your Debauches. 

But there is a wide Difference between that Di- 
ftrefs, which prevails in Tragedy, ^nd that which oc- 
cafionally appears in Comedy. The one is like a 
Storm in Winter, which covers the Sky all over 
with Clouds and Darkneft, only a few tranfienc 
Gleams of Light interfpers'd : The other is like a 
Summer's Day, which is generally ferene and bright, 
and fometimes, tho' feldom, a little over-caft. 

The whole Compafs, then, of our Paffions, may 
be reprefented in Comedy, as well as Tragedy- but , 
in a Manner intirejy different, on account of the 
Difference of the Chara(fters from which chey arife. 
For it is certainly true, on the one Hand, that the 
Foundations of human Happinefs and Mifcry, all 
the Springs and Sources of our Affecflions,nre, in the 
main, the fame, and common to ail M:.nkind: Bar, 
it is as evident, on the other, that -every Man, ac- 

f De An. ;^ 93. * Ad. V. Seen. IV. 12. 
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cording to his Sration in Life, exprefles thofe Af&« 
' dcions in a different Manner, and with peculiar 
Images, Thus, in a human Body, the feveral Parts 
are in all Men nearly the fame ; but the great Va- 
riety in their Condition, Education, and Ways of 
living, makes the feme Variety in their Appearance, 
and gives a different Turn, even to their Counte- 
nance. A Monarch may be as merry as any of his 
Subjefts^ but how different is the Air of his Minh, 
from that jovial Ruflicity with which the merry Pea- 
fant overflows ! A Shepherd, or Swain, may feel all 
the Anguifli and Diftrefsof Love^ but how unlike 
^re his Complaints to thofe which a Prince or Sul- 
tan would pour out upon thefe Occafions! Nay, and 
the lowefl Part of Mankind are not without Amti- 
tion-y but how widely diftant is it from the high and 
boundlefs Views with which Monarchs ^re affefted ! 
But tho* every Paffion may be properly rcprefented 
in Comedy, yet the firfl Place muft always be af- 
• fign'd to Ridicule j that (hould be, thro' the whole, 
the prevailing Turn. But how difficult it is for an 
Author to iTucceed in jujl Ridicule^ is very obvious, 
not only to them who have attempted it,but to every 
Body who has duly confider'd this Way of Writing. 
It is no eafy Performance to rally the Follies of Man- 
kind in an agreeable Manner^ and to laugh 'with a 
good Grace^ js no vulgar Attainment. But moft of 
the Moderns feem to be qufte of another Opinion, 
and think, that nothing is more eafy, than to make a 
Man ridiculous. And it mufl be own'd, that Laugh- 
ing^ in their Way, \s one of the eafieft Things ima- 
ginable, with whom a wry Face is a Joke, and every 
Joke a certain Mark of Wit : But Horace and Te- 
rence were unluckily of another Way of thinking. 
Our Witlings, whilfl they divert thcmfelves with the 
Follies of others, expofe their own ^ and the Laugh- 
ter they are fo ready to raife, returns upon themfelves. 

5 But, 
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But, to lay the Truth, our prefent Taft'e for Ridicule 
is itfclf ridiculous, and that not only in Comedy, 
but many pfb^r Compofims^ efpecially in Profey 
whicb.have met with great Approbation from many,* 
with whom, to iavert the Nature of Things, and 
mifreprefent with trivial Geftures, and low Mimick* 
ry, is reckoned a Proof of a great Genius. Some- 
times, indeed, there may be a great deal of Wit in , 
this Sort of Burlefque, in defcribing Heroes and' 
great Adlions in ludicrous and low Images, and iet- 
ting off Trifles with the Air and Majefty of the Sub- 
lime : But if this is coarfly done, the Coropofition 
languid, and over-run with Foppery, nothing is more 
naufeous. To trifle in a fprightly Manner, is ex- 
ceeding pleafant ; but nothing more odious than an 
afFedled Dulneis, and being downright fbolifh: 
Which is too often the Cafe with thefe Wits, who are 
wonderfully pleas'd with their own moft ingenious 
Compofitions ,• who are dealing perpetually in Iro- 
nies, and making Sport (as they imagine) with others. 
There is, indeed, a peculiar Beauty in an egfy and 
well-turn'd Irony, which thefe toOthle& Snarkrs 
know nothing of^ but to utter a heavy and palpaUe 
Falfity, under the Shew of it, is mere Stupidity. 

Res eft fever a voluptas — — 

True Pleafure's facred Name revere; 
Itfelf is folid, and its Laws fevere. 

A Maxim, which, if all Writers would remember, 
the beft Judges would be more agreeably cntertairfd 
in reading them. 

It may be ask'd. Whether Writers, ^ -^ . 

who would profefledly expofe the Pol- ^'^^^W^^ 
lies and Vices of Mankind, ought to •^^^»''^- 
make their Figures larger than the Originals, or de- 
fcribe them exaftly as they are, without Addition or 
Improvement. Each Side of the Quedion is not 

O 2 without 
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without Its Authorities. Tlautus \& alledg'd in Favour 
of the firft Opinion, and Terence of the laft. But 
granting that Arijlofhanes and Plautus^ among the 
Ancients, and mod of the "modern Comic Writers, 
have taken too much Liberty in this Point; yet it is 
an allow'd Privilege to Poets, as well as Painters, not 
to be confin'd, either in Panegyric, or Satire^ to the 
ftridt Rules of Truth. Such Heightnings are no 
more than meer Hyperboles; nor do thofe write, 
-or thefe paint, contrary to Truth, but above it. 
The Strokes muft be daring and ftrong, if you 
Wo^ Id draw Men, or Charafters, to the Life : It is 
not enough barely to draw the Outlines of Vice and 
Folly, if you intend to make the one ridiculous, or 
the other deteftable,' fome Colourings muft be ad- 
ded, both* by the Painter, and the Poet. 

Frologues were anciently made ufc of only before 
Comedies ,• but with us they are equally fuited to 
thcjn and Tragedy. They who have a Mind to 
k^ K w the feveral Sorts of them, may confult FoJ/ius. 
The Ancients bad no Epilogue^ which is intirely mo- 
' dern, and us'd in common both to Tragedy or Co- 
medy. Terence's Prologues have no Wit, and very . 
little .Fancy in them ,v which cannot be faid of our 
Prologues and Epilogues, full, as they often are, of 
the mofl: lively Entertainment. 

They who wou'd be, acquainted with the Chorus^ 
the Cantica^ and the Pantomimes of the Ancients, 
muft confulc Vbjfius and Scaliger^ and fuch Writere : 
For thefe Particulars belong rather to the Hiftory of 
Poetry, than to any Branch of Critic. The Ufe of 
th^m, efpecially the Pantomimes, was to relieve the 
Audience, that it might not grow weary of the 
Play : A Praftice which can never be mention*d to 
their Honour : For it is a certain Evidence of a bad 
Tafte, when an Audience cannot bear to fit out a 
dramatic Encercainmenr, without being rcliev*d by 

fuch 
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fuch low Diverfioiis : But we have the lefs Reafoti to 
wonder at this, who have feen in our own Time - 
and Nation, Rope and Ladder-Dancers, and other , 
wonderful Artifts of that Clafi, not only admitted 
upon the Stage, but (to our Shame be it fpoken) re- 
ceiv'd there with the utmoft Applaufe. The Age, 
indeed, even of Auguftus^ fell into much the fame 
Depravity, which Horace ^ thus rallies for it : 

^ Media inter catmina pbfiunt 

Aut urfum^ aut fugiles, 

J^et Hockley-hole Diverfions grace the Stage, 
And Dog with Bear, Stokes with his Wife engage. 

They, furely, rouft be of very low Genius, that 
cannot be content with a Comedy, unlefs it is dif> « 
graced with fomcwhat lower, a ridiculous Farce. 

From what we have (aid of the Nature and Turn 
of this Kind of Poem, that it is a Reprefentation of 
common »nd private Life 5 fome Perfons will, per- 
haps, imagine it to be a. Work of Amufement, coin- 
pos'd without much Difficulty, or Genius. But this 
is fo far from making it eafier, that it increafes the 
Difficulty of writing it: Take Horace's Opinion^ 

* Creditur^ ex medio quia res arcejjit^ habere 
Sudoris ininimum ,* fed hahet Comoedia tanto 
Vlus oneriSy quanta vema nunus. 

As Comedy takes all its Charafters 
From common Ljfe, 'tis thought aWorkof Eafej 
* Yet where the lefs Indulgence is allow'd. 
The greater Pains and Judgment are requiVd. 

Ch, Carthf, 

Nor yet do we, therefore, affirm in general, that Co- 
medy is a Work of greater Difficulty or Genius than 
Tragedy, which was the Opinion of Antiphanes^ a 

'^ AdAuguft. ;^ 185. ' x:^i68. 

O 3 Comic 
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C3omic Poet, as Vojfins tells us^, whom the Reader 
may confute for the Arguments and Replies on both 
Sides. 

The Language of Comedy is by that learned Au- 
thor « confider'd in two Lights; in general, with re- 
gard to its Elegance j and more particuhrly, as it re- 
lates to the Stage. '* As to Elegance, he fays, that 
*^ the Language of Afijlophants^ and other Writers 
" of the old Gr(?^ib^Coracdy, was more correft and 
*' beautiful than MenandefSy arid other Writers of 
" the new. Among the laatins^TerenceyiorBQZuiyj 
" iind Purity of Style, is fuperior to all , Tlautus is 
" honoured but with the fecond Place, tho', in Var- 
" ro's Judgment, he deferv'd the firib/' Bat no Body 
has been io indulgent to ^rr^'s Opinion, as to ap- 
prove of it*. Horace thought very differently, 
whofe Sentiments of flautus appear from the Vcrfes 
ahesdy quoted. He proceeds, " If weconfider the 
" Language with regard to the Drama^ it mufl: be 
*^ fuitable to the Subject, and not at ail fublime ; bat, 
" on the contrary, eafy and familiar, and not fet off 
" with too many Ornaments." It is needlefs to fay 
more upon this Subjcft, becaufe I have already otv* 
fei v'd, in a former Lefture, that the Style of Co- 
medy is not properly poetical, but an elegant Kind 
of Profe. 

1 he Names of the Greek Comic Poets have been 
taken Notice of already. Among the Romans^ the 
moft djftinguifh'd were two, whofe Works are loft, 
Cacilius^ and jifraniut-^ and two, which we now 

f Inft.Poet. L. n. c. XXIV. « Ibid. c. XXV. 

* Lipjius waa of Farro's Mind, who fays, in a Letter 
to A, Schottus, Terentium amo, admiror ; fed Piautum ma" 
gis. This blind Love for Plauius^ led hjm into a (Irange 
AfFe£lation of his Style, for which he was expos'd by Htnty 
Sitepbem, in his Book entitled, De LipJU Latittitatt Po- 
lajlra. 

have, 
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have, VUutuSy and Terence. Horace has obfcrv'd of 
chem, 

* Vtncere CaciUus gravitate^ Terentlus arte, 

Compar'd in Charafter, C^ecilius* Part 
Is Gravity, and Terence's is Art. 

The latter Part of this Obfervation is clear and obr 
vious, but what that Gravity was, in which CaciUus 
exceird Terence^ and which itfelf feems in hioi to 
fuperabound, is difficult to gucfi. By Art^ fays AcrOy 
as VoJJius quotes hira, is meant,, the Propriety of Lan* 
guage, in which Terence was fuperior to all other 
Poets. B Jt I fliould rather think, as Voffius does, that 
by Art is meant the Management and Difpofition of 
the Plot ; in which he far excelled Vlautus alfo. Itv 
Comedy, as the feme learned Author obferves, the 
'Romans are much inferior to the Greeks ; and he cites 
^intilian^ m Support of his Opinion, who has de- 
livered his Thoughts of Tirenee with great Freedom. 
Jdiratus fafius ego fum^ f»i tanta fuerit fopuli Ro" 
fftoffi gravitas atfne confiantia^ tantufyne latina di- 
Hionis amor^ ut Tcrentianis fabulis capi potuerit; m 
^uibus tarn fauci rijusy ufjue adeo rara fcommata^ ^c. 
Sed agnofio temfora: Vivehant turn Scif tones; Qato^ 
nefyue erant in preth : Et iitcrementa fiebant turn 
temporis illius imperii. Morihns populi in voluptatem 
prolabentibus^ oratio fa^aejl filutior. '' I have w;«.> 
der'd/' fays he, (and I am no lefe furpriz'd at the 
Man's wonderful Way of Thinking) '' that the /?<?- 
*^ mans fhould have fo much Gravity and Compo- 
^^ fure in their Temperst fuch a violent AflFe<ftioa 
'* for the Elegancies of their own Language, as to be 
** fond of Terence's Plays, where there is lb little* 
" Mirth, fcarcc a Joke to be found. * But it was the 
^ Turn of that Age : The Scipio's^ and Cato'sy were 
« Ad Aug. j^ 59, ? A MiAake. Fofius, L. II. c. 

XXIII. cites Antoniui LuWus BaUaris mcliorisnot^ Rher. 

O i , V: their 
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" their Men of Tafte, and in high Efteem': They 
" were all Gravity, and their Thoughts ran only 
" upon Conqueftj, and Increafe of Power. But as 
*' the Morals of that People grew lefs fev^re, their 
" Writings had in them more Gaiety and Pieafure.** 
This is ^/»//7/Vj«'5 Opinion, as partial, as it h fevere. 
The'Verfes which Cafar wrote upon Ttrence^ and 
Suetonius has handed down to us, are fo well known, 
that it might be thought an unpardonable OmiQion, 
when we are. treating upon this Subjeft, to take no 
Notice of them : 

Tu qttoque^ tu in fummis^ dimidiaie Menander^ 
Poneris, dr merito^ furi fermonis amator ; 
jLenitus at que utinam di^is adjunf^a foret vis 
Comica^ ^ aquato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Gracisy neque in hac defpeiius parte jaceres: 
Unurri hoc maceror^ ^ doleo tihs deejfe^ Terenti. 

And thou, who mak'fk Manander^s Beauties thine, 
Shalt foremoft in the Lift of Writers fliine; 
Corred in Language, chafte in ev'ry Thought, 
In all the Rules of Art without a Fault. 
Oh ! did thy gently-pleafing Scenes impart 

. As much the Force of Nature, as of Art, 
Did but thofe Strokes of Wit attend thy Lines, 
Which thro' the Grecian Page diftinguifli'd fliines, 

. Jhy Works with Rapture wou'd be ftudied o'er. 
Nor Roman Elegance have wifli'd for more. ' 

But granting that Terence was no way remarkable for 
his Talent at Wit and Repartee, yet (with Submit 
fion to.fo great a Judge) fo fliarp and fevere a Cen- 
fure feems more than he deferves. For there are 
many, and thofe of the beft Tafte, who are more 
pleas'd with a Writer, that perpetually keeps up an 
agreeable Smile, and an. eafy Chearfulnefs,* than one, 

who 
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who is every now and rhen throwing them intoFit^ 
of Laughter, and violent Emotions. 

^ Oar modern Comedy, as I obferv'd before, has a 
much gfeater Refemblance with what the Ancients 
call'd the Middle Comedy, than either the OA/, or 
N€*w, It fe much graver, and left fatirical than the' 
firft, and has more delicate Touches of Wit and 
Raillery than the laft. Terence feems neither by Ge- 
nius, nor Inclination, to have had the lead Turn for 
the fliarp and fatirical Wiiy of Writing : His Excel- 
lency lies rather in copying the common Charafters 
of Human Nature, and drawing them in the exafteft 
Manner, and trueft Lights than in painting any of 
its Extravagancies, whether in Vice, or Folly. The 
modern Comedies have certainly more Wit and Hu- 
mour in their Compofition, than the ancient^ more 
Art in working up, and unravelling their Plots j and 
a greater Variety of Perfons concerned in them : And 
efpecially in genteel Comedy, our Charafters have 
more good Breeding, and Politene&j and even in 
Low Life, our comical Figures are more ridiculous. 
But then, on the other Hand, the Language of Te» 
rence is more pure and correft, more expreflive and 
elegant than ours: He has drawn his Charafters 
more natural, and more accurately obferv'd the Rules 
of Art. But to give the Moderns an abfolute Supe- 
riority in this Way of Writing, they have nothing 
more to do, than to prune and retrench fome Ex- 
crefcencies, without ftudying for any further Im- 
provements : Let them abate of their Luxuriancy, 
and the Bufinefs is done at once. Nay, they feem 
to me already fuperior to them in all other RefpeAs, 
except (which I am afliam'd to own) in that intire 
Regard to Modefty which is prefer v'd in all Terence'* s 
Charaders. 

O5 . If 
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If we compare the modern Comic Writers in the 
fcveral Parts of Europe^ Monf. Rapln tells us, that 
the Spa7iiards have one or two, but one, efpecfallv, 
that is confiderablcj the Italians have none worth 
taking Notic? of. The Difpute, therefore, will lie 
berwixt the French and fls. And who has more Wit 
and Humour, is more elegant in Style, or natural in 
his Chara<flers, ihsin Molierel Tho', in general, if we 
are not too partial to our own Performances, we ^tc 
in this, as iti all oihei- Parts of Poetry, fuperior to the 
Prench'^ but the Superiority is no wlfere fo difpa^ 
table. 

As to our Engijh Comedies, which are written in 
ProjBjif any over-nice Critic queftions whether they 
ian be juftly reckoned poetical Compofirion?, becaufe 
in the Definition of Poetry, which we have already 
given, fome Sort of Numbers are made effential 
to it j the plain Anfwer is this : If we keep clofe 
to the Terms of that Definition, our Comedies: 
may juftly be confiderM ^s Poems, in every othbt 
Refpecfl but this: The Definition is formed upon the 
univerfal Pradice of the Ancients, who are, and 
ought to be our great Mafters in this Art,- and it ]& 
mere reafonable to continue, than alter it, in Com- 
pliance v/ith the Pradice of modern Writers. But 
the Queftion, whatever Way it is determined, is only 
an idle Controveriy about Words, and of very little 
Moment : For the Verfcs of the ancient Cotnedies 
differ^ fo little from Profe, that the niceft Ear could 
not always diftinguifli them : They had their proper 
Meafures, but fo loofe and uncertain, that it is often 
difficult to determine which is the true Way of fcan- 
ning them : And in Comedy more regular and cor>- 
dti'd Meafures had been ridiculous. How inexcu- 
{able, then, is the Pradice of the French Poets, Who 
have written whole Comedies in Rhyme, and Heroic 
Verfe.^ Rhymes are lidicubus enough in Tragedy,- 

• but 
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but that an eafy and familiar Converfetion, fucb as 
Comedy is fnppos'd to be, ilrould be all in Rhyme 
and Epic Verfe, has fomething in it fo extravagan ly 
abfurd, that I am furpriz'd a Nation^ fo remarkable 
for Wit and good Senfe, could, bear with it. 

The Source of thofe agreeable Refleftions, that 
Comedy fupplies us with, is fo obvious, that it needs, 
no Enquiry. Mirth is always pleafing, and fo is a - 
lively Reprefentation of Human Nature, of the In-^ 
cidents of common Life,.and thofe Charafters whicfr 
are every Day before us. Nor is the Caufe of that 
ill-natur'd Pleafure lefs eafy to be affigny, which . 
arifes from Satire, and Ridicule: Every Body is fo^ 
civil to himfelf, as to fuppofe he is not the Perfon 
aim'd at Who, upon thefe Occafions, ever thinkt 
of Horace's Obfervation ? 

^id rides ? mutato nomine de Te- 


Tabula narratur. 

What, doft thou laugh, and think that thou art free T 
Fool, change the Name, the Story's told of thee. 

The Images, then, of the Vices and Follies of other- 
Men, flatter that Pride, which is too natural to Man-'* 
kindj who are ape to think their own Charafters- 
riis'd, by the Ruin of others : This is fuch a Plea- 
fure as wc ought to be afham'd^of. But fome there- 
are, of a quite different Turn, who are as much de- 
lighted with the Moral of the Play, the Succeft of 
Virtue, and the Punifhments or Difappointments- 
which Vice meets with in it : And others have no> 
Regard to any Charafter but the Poet's, are taken- 
only with theTurns of Wit, and the Genius of the- 
Writer. But Errors and Imperfe&ions are the great 
Source of Delight in all Dramatical Performances, 
cfpecially in Comedy, which has, in general, more.* 

• Lib. I. Sat. I. 69. 

C3' 6 Friends 
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Friends and Admirers than Tragedy : Becaufe there 
are few Perfons of fo great a Genius, or fo refin'd a 
Tafte, as to be fenfxble of thofe generous and agree- 
able Emotions, which arife from Tendernels, and 
Compaffion, and even Diftre(s itfeif. Scenes of 
Mirth are pleafing to every Imagination, thofe of 
Sorrow only to a few. I can only wifli, that thefe 
different Paffions which arife from the Gravity of 
Tragedy, or the Gaiety of Comedy, were made ufe- 
ful and inftrumental to Virtue; and that pur Theatres 
were not more frequented for the Amufements they 
fupply us with, than for theLellbns of Morality and 
good Senfe inftill'd in thenu 
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LECTURE XXVI, &c. 


Cy Tragedy. 

IN difcourfing upon the Drama in general, I have 
already mention'd the Origin of Tragedy. The 
Word IS deriv'd from r^dy^, a Goat^ and fl»*W, a 
Song'^ becaufe a Goat was the Reward propos'd to 
the Competitors in this Art j as Horace has plainly 
intimated: 

** Carmine qui tragico vilem cert ami oh hircum. 

The firft Competitors in Tragic Strain, 
When a poor Goat was all the Viftor's Gain. 

For they deferve no Regard, who would derive 
T^etyotiwy as if it Were r^vytt^M, from Tgt;|, the Lees 
efPTtne-^ becaufe the Aftors, before ^fchylus in* 
vented the Ufe of Masks, difcolour^ their Faces 
with Wine Lees. This Etymology is harih, and 
unnatural * ,* the other is eafy, and agreeable to the 
Rules of Analogy, without changing fo much as one 

Letter, 

^ De Art. Poet, f no, 

* Another Reafon againft it is, that T^vyui^^ot never iig- 
niiies Tragedy y but Comedy only. Cafaubon, indeed, de 
Satyr, Poefiy fays, it originally comprehended both. But 
his Opinion depends folely on the Etymology Mag. which is 
contradi^ed by all the other Lexicographers. The Au- 
thorities 
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Letter, as the other does. •* Their Opinion^ wTio 
think it wascaird r^uytu^ia^ as if it werer^ax*"* *f^^» 
a rough Song; has ftili lefs Countenance from the 
Analogy of that Langu^e, or the Nature of the 
Poem. But it is not worth While to dwell upon 
thcfe Trifles. 

Arijiotle^ whofe Difcourfe on Poetry is employ'd 
chiefly on this Suhjeft, defines Tragedy in this Manner, 

TUf €iim CM ToTs jt^o^ioK i^M(a^y Kj i it* ivayfihlx^j 

V^AfilAcLxuv Kxixfffiv, Tragedy is the Imitation of a 
feriouSy entire^ and important Jd£iion^ in an agreeable 
Styky the different Sorts ofiuhich Style mujl he regularly 
varied in the fever al Farts ^ and not by Narration^ 
but by the Means of Terror and Pity purging the 
like Faffions in us. All I would obfcrve of this 
Definition, at prefcnt, is, that there are two Parts 
of it which want fome Explicauon. The firft is, 
}^{a(U hut^a rSv eiiSv bf toiV [/^(ioti ifmrtfiv ; 
that is, fays * VoJJiuSy f^ That the feveral Sorts of 
^ Style Ihould not be mix'd together, but brought 
** in feparately in their feveral Parts. For Ari/iotle 
** adds, immediately after. Some Parts are ferforn^d 
« in Metre mly^ fome ivith Mujic^,'' This Ciaufe, 
therefore, of the Definition, can belong only to the 

thorities he produces fi'om Arjfiotle and Athemtus^ make 
nothing for his Parpofe. See ientley againfl Boyle^ p. 306, 
307, 308. Which I mention the rather, becaufe the inge- 
nious Mr. Crufius has not in this, and fome other inftances, 
profited by that learned Author's Qbfcn'ations. 

»» Sec Vqffius Intt.Poet. L.II. c.XI. 

« Ui^t i]Qt^*\%K%u cap. VI. ^ Inft. Poet. L. IT. c. XI. 

•f Befides the Chorus, the Monologues, calPd Cantiea^ 
were fet to Mufic ; the Dialogues inadKjn4 of Recitative. 
Sec Crufius f ubi /t^a, § IV. 

ancient 
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ancient Tragedy, and not to our modern, which is 
entirely without a Chorus. The other Difficulty is, ja 
a/ it i7r»yf6><ta^. VoJJiui and Dacier are both of 
Opinion, that this Pare of the Definition was added 
for no other Reafon, but to diftingui Hi Tragedy from 
Epic Poetry, which is formed, not upon Aftion, but 
Narration. But ftill there is a Doubt left, which 
neither of them attempt to clear up : Muft we, 
therefore, exclude all Sort of Narration from Tra- 
gedy ? Has not Horace^ and all the Poets and Critics 
after him, made a proper Diftinft ion between Thingj 
reprefena^d and related in the Drama? 

• Aut agifvr res in fcems^ oat aSla rrfertur. 
Some Things are afted, others onty lofd. Itofctmr. 

The Anfwer to which Queftion, I think, is thisj 
That there is undoubtedly a Dramatic Narration, but 
always related by fome Perfons in the Pky, not by 
the Poet himfdf, as in Epic Poetry^ and this latteif 
Sore of Narration is what v/r/)?^//(? meant in the De- 
finition before us. There is no Occafion to explain 
the fevcral Parts of it any further, fince Vifffus has 
cxprcfs'd the Subftance more clearly,and fully, in the 
following Definition. ^ Tragedy h a Dramatic Poem^ 
M fating fome great ^ but unfortwnate Event ^ in a, > 
grave and majejisc Style : To which, fays he, if you 
pleafe, you may add, to raife the Fajjtons^ and purge 
the Mind from them, AH this h inielligible, and to 
the Point : But I wonder this learned Writer fliould 
thinly the laft Claufe rather not impertinent, than ct 
fential, by that negligent Introduftion, that you may 
add it if you fleaje; which, tLSVacier obferves with 
great Judgment, is much the beft Part of ^ri/iotle'^ 
Definition, and deferves, of all others, to be moft ac* • 
curately explain'd. He fliould alfo (as Arijiotle has 

• Art. Poet, if 1 79, f Ibid. 
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done) have particularly mention'd the two. prevailing 
Paffions of Vitjf and Tfrror^ which are the proper 
Objefts of Tragedy, and chiefly afFedted by it : And 
further, in Imitation of the fame great Author, the 
Beauties of the Style fhould not have been intirely 
forgot. I fliall therefore, from thefe two Definitions, 
endeavour to form a third, much clearer than Ari^ 
. fiotle% and more compleat than VoJJius^s, Tragedy is 
a Dramatic Paemy imitating fome great^ but ur^or- 
innate Event^ in a grave^ majeftic^ and entertaining 
Styky to raife the TaJJionSy efpecially thofe of Tity and 
Terror^ and to purge the Mind of them. 

This Definition, exprefly, or by Implication, con- 
tains thefe feveral Parts; theArgumenty or the SubjeH 
Matter y the SentimentSy the language and Verfifi* 
cationy the Chara&ers and MannerSy andy lafilyy the 
Moraly or the proposed Ejfeff. All which agree in 
this, that they ought to be great and fliblime; for 
I with Regard to all thefe. Tragedy is the nobleft Kind 

; of Poetry, except one. 

The Subjeft is always fome ferious and important 

Event, as the Expulfion of a Tyrant, the Death of a 

Hero, and the like,* which Event turns, and depends 

incirely upon fome violent Paffion, either good or 

bad 'y as Ambition, Revenge, Frlendftiip, and efpe- 

' cially Love, (for Love, as I have before obferv'd, is 

' the chief Subjedt of the modern Drama, whether 

Tragedy, or Comedy y) or elfe upon the divine Ju- 

ftice, which gives either to Virtue, or Vice, or to 

both at once, their proper Retributions. It is like- 

' wife neceffary, that the Manners, the Thoughts, the 

[ Language, (for thefe are fo nearly allied, that they 

' are much better confider'd jointly, than feparately) 

ihould be grave, fublime, and magnificent. Hence 

Horace, in his Art of Poetry, after laying down Rules 

for the Style of Comedy, 

• 

Verjibus 
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- e Verjihus exponi tragicis res comica non vult^ 

goes on thus, 

. Indignatur item privatis^ ^ frope focco 
Dfgnis carminibus narrari ccena Thyeffia, 

4 A Comic Subjeft loves an humble Verfe : 
Thjefies fcorns a low and Comic Style. "Rofcom, 

And again : 

^ Effutire leves indigna Tragoedia verfuSy 
Ut feftis matrona moveri juffa, diebus^ 
^ Intererit Safyris paulum pudibunda proiervis. 

For Tragedy fliou'd blufli as much, to ftoop 

To the low mimick Folliesx)f a Farce, 

As a grave^Matron wou'd, to dance with Girls. 

And Ovid: 

^ Omne genus fcripti gravitate Tragcedia vincit. 
In Majefly the Tragic Mufe excels. 

I am ^entirely of ^ Vojj^uis Opinion, who fays, " that 
^* Tragedy is nearly allied to Epic Poetry, nay, often 
** fuperior to it, in the Choice of Words, and Ma- 
** jefty of ExprefSon.'' Which makes Horace fay 
of it, 

^ An Tragica def^vit ^ ampullatur in arte ? 

Or fwell with noble Rage the Tragic Style. 
^ Ch, Catthy. ' 

Not that all the Perfons in Tragedy are fuppos'd to 
fpeak with equal Dignity, which is as inconfiftent 
with the Nature of Things, as of Men; nor fhould 
,the Language of a Meflenger, or a Nurfe, be as 
fublime as that of a Monarch, or a Deity : Tho' great 

B Art. Poet. 5^ 89. ^irzii. ' Trift. L. II. 
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Care ought to be taken^chac nocUa^naeas or trifliAg 
appear in thcfe lower Charafters, much Icfi like Joke 
or Repartee, (a Fault which modern Writers, efpe- 
cially thcfe of our own Country, are fliamefuUy 
guilty of) left Tragedy fliould fink bdow irfelf. A 
judicious Tragic Poet will be Ic6 concern'd at the 
Hiis, than the Laugh of an Audience. 

Nor fliould the higheft Charaftcrs talk alwajs 
with equal Majefty,for that is as great an Abfurdity ^ 
much lefs fliould they fall into Expreflions of Low 
Life, improper for Tragedy, even when they are 
talking about Things of no Moment: For even in 
them there is a Sort of Dignity, infeparable from 
Kings and Heroes, Mr. DrytUip^ therefore, has well 
obferv'd, that in Seneca's Hippolytus the Poet very 
judicioufly makes The feus order his Servants to. open 
the Door (a very familiar Circumftance) in pompous 
Words: 

" Refirate clufos Regit pofiei Laris. 
Unbar the Portals of the Royal Dome. 

In exprefling Grief, when void of Anger, (for Aoger 
is infolentin &I1 Circumftances, and in great Men al- 
ways fvvelling) the Style of Tragedy abates fomething 
of its Majefty, ^nd defcends almoft into the Eafe and 
Freedom, not of Comedy, (as " Vojpusy lefs accu- 
rately, cxpreflcs it) but of familiar Converfation. 
**. Efpecially if Heroes are introduced fdlen from the 
** Height of Fortune J whofe Spirits arc left.raisM, 
" and their Language, of Courle, is lefs tragical.* 
As Anger, therefore, raifes the Style of Comedy j 
Sorrow finks that of Tragedy : Both which Horace 
obferves, in thefe Words: 

" Aa. HI. Seen. I. ■ Inft. Poet, Lib. H. 

Q. XIV, 

I 
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* Interdum tamen ^ vocem ComosMa tollity 

Iratuf^ue Chremes tumido delttigat ore : 

Et Tragicus pkrumque dxtkt fermone pedejtti ; 

TekphuSy ^ TeleuSy cum pauper ^ ^ exu/uterquey 

Trojicit ampullaSy ^ fefquipedalia verba^ 

Si curat cor fpe&antis tetigijfe querela. 

Yet Comedy fometimes may raife her Voice, 
And CBremes be allow'd to foam and rail : 
Tragedians too lay by their State, to grieve: 
Teleus and TelephuSy exil'd and poor. 
Forget their fwelling and gigantick Words, 
If they wou'd have Speftators fliare their Grief. 

Uofcom. 

The Reafon of which is too plain, to want Expli- 
cation. By Sermo pedefhriSy the Poet means a ttiOtt* 
ftmiiiar Style, but withoat Meannds; nor quire de* 
generaang into Profe, much le(s into what ii vulgar,, 
rude, or i^urrilous : The' plain, it ihotild be elegant ^ 
tho' humble, and complaining, yet graceful, and truly 
poetical. The Thoughts may, and often ought to be* 
great, even when th« Language is far otheiwife. For 
there is a Sore of majeftic and heroical Humility^ 
and tho' Kings and Queens don't exprefi their Grief 
in pompous and fbnorous Words, yet there is fome 
Difference betwixt theirs, and vulgar Sorrows. There 
is the fame Diftindion of Style, as in the Habit ob 
Mourners. The Monarch may exchange his Purple 
for Sable, yet, in hi^ Behaviour, in his Looks, there 
is fuch a Referve of Majefty, as will cafily diftingui/h^ 
him from a private Perfon in the fame Attire. 

As we obfery'd elfewhere, there were two Sorts of 
Satire, the one- of a lower Kind, and lefs confined j 
the other of a graver and fcverer Turn, and more 
iubliroe : Sq the foiltier is fuitcd to Comedy, the 

• Art. Poet. 3^ 93. 
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latter to Tragedy: For it is the Bufinefs of the ooe 
to ridicule the Follies of Mankind, ;and of the other 
to lafli Vices, and Crimes of a deeper Dye. Hence 
yuvenaly a Writer of the fublimer Kind of Satire, 
feems to.propofe the Tragic Style for his Imitation. 

P Grande Sophocleo carmen hacchamur hiafu. 

The Satyr in a Rage, 
Struts in the Buskins of the Tragic Stage. 'Dryden, 

Nor is it lefe the Province of Tragedy to improve 
Virtue, than correft, and expofe Vice j Virtue, I fay, 
and that heroic too : For Tragedy is a Sort of heroic 
Drama ^ no Kind of Poetry is more facred j none, 
to which the nobleft and beft Sentiments are fo fuit- 
able,- none,inwhi*ch more exalted Precepts of Virtue' 
are, or, at leaft, may be delivered. 
- Tragedy, therefore, is, in all Refpeds, adapted to 
t^e Sublime: But if it fliould be a£k'd,,kow I can 
reconcile this to Nature, that Men, of what i^ua- 
lity and Rank foever, fhould be fuppos'd, in their pri- 
vate and common Converfation, to nwike fuch fo- 
lemn Speeches, of fb much Art and Elegance; 
when, in Faft, they rardy, if every. talk io fuch 
Language.: I muft ingenuoufly own, that this Obje- 
dlion lies ftronger againft thofe Poems in which 
Aftions are reprefented, than in which they are barely 
defcrib'd ^ and therefore, in this Refpedl, Tragedy 
muft give Place to Epici It may.beobfcrv'd, how- 
ever, that even ,in Comedy, (which is fuppos'd to be 
lefs concern'd in this Objedlion) it is impoflible to 
imagine, that Perions ihould really fupport a Con- 
verfation, as they are reprefented to do, upon the 
Stage ^ and that it is full as natural to afcribe this Sub« 
Umity of Style to Kings and Heroes, as thpfe fmarc 
Repartees, and fine Turns of Wit, to Perfoos of in- 

P Sat. VI. f(>il* 
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ferior Rank. But, upon the whole, the true Apo- 
logy to be made for both, is, that thefe are probable 
Gircumftances, if not true ones : It is enough, if they 
bear a near Refemblance to Truth, or if, as Horace 
has well exprefs'd it, 

^ Fida voluntatis caufa Jint froxima verts. 
What was for Pleafure feign'd, be near the Truth. 

. For it is impoflible that any Degree ofFiftion fhould 
' be the very Truth. Poets, as well as Painters^ are 
allowed to go beyond the Life : Nay, this is the very 
Point that fliews their Skill moft. When thefe ima- 
ginary Touches afFeft as ftronglyas real Truths,- if 
we can be agreeably deceiv'd, even in fpite of Con- 
viftion, how great is the Art, and how juft the Tri- 
umph of the Deceiver ? And this is what Horace 
means, in the following Lines : 

' llle fer extentum funem mihi fojje viJetur 
Ire Foeta^ meum qui feBus inaniter angit^ 
Irritaty mulcet^ f^^fi^ terrorihus impiety .; 
Vt magus y ^ mo Jo me ThebiSytnodo ponit Athenis, 

I freely own, that Poet feems to fliew 
The greateft Force of Genius, and of Art, 
Whofe powerful Images can fill the Soul 
With Terrors not her own j cinPity raife. 
Or Joy, or foft Complacency difFufe : 
Who, by the wond'rous Magic of his Pen, 
With ftrong Deception on my Fancy plays, 
' Now fixes me at Athens^ now at Thebes, 

Ch, Car thy. 

But I muft juft take Notice, that ruj, * r *h 
what we have advanced concerning eny^even 

the Sublimity of tiiis Drama, is ap- 
plicable to all Tragedies, but not equally to all. 

9 Art. Poet. jJ' 338. ' AdAug.;?' 2x0. 
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For as (what I have before obferv'd) there are two 
Sorts of Comedies ^ the one taken from Cbaraders 
of a higher Rank, the other perfeftly low: So there 
are two Sorts of Tragedies, the one quite fablime, 
the other of a more humble Nature ; the ficft repre- 
fenting Kings and Heroes, and the latter. Men of 
private Life, but of confiderable Charafter and Sta- 
tion in it. This, indeed, is intirely modern,- the 
Puniihments of Misfortunes of Tyrants, and Princes, 
being the only Subjefts of the ancient Tragedy, We 
faid, that tho' it is form'd upon the Calamities of 
private Men, yet of fuch whofe Authority and 
Station in Life make them confiderable^ becaufe, 
tho' the AiHiifiions of common People afford Mat- 
ter for Compaflion, yet not for Tragedy, their For- 
tune, and their Manners, being far below the 
Spirit of this Sort of Poetry, and the Dignity of its 
Style and Vcrfification. Some of the beft Per- 
formances of our own Writers, are of this Sort, 
affeding us not fo much with Terror, as Compaf- 
fion ; in exciting which, the Moderns feem far fupe- 
rior to the Ancients. 

Tragedies, likewife, admit of another Diftinftioh, 
with Regard to their Event, either fortunate^ or un- 
fortunate. It is fufficient to be true Tragedy, that 
Incidents of Diftrefs and Sorrow are carried on thro* 
the whole, tho' the principal Perfons come off for- 
tunately at laft: I fay, the principal Ferfom }, becaufe 
even in this Species, that ends happily, it is necef- 
fary that fbme Characters fliould be unhappy in the 
Conciufion, efpecially the worft, or rather they only. 
For I can by no means approve of thofe Tragedies 
of ours, in which Perfons of equal Innocence and 
Virtue, of the fame Rank and Eminence, are pu- 
nifh'd and rewarded promifcuoufly. It is (b, I own, 
in human Life ^ but a fingle Dramatic Piece is not 
defign'd -to givQ us anintire View of it : LiCt it there- 
fore 
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fore be truly one, and entirely confiftent. It may, 
indeed, very juftly leave the beft, and moft diftin- 
guifh'd Charafters, in Diftrefe ac laft • which (asfliall 
be obferv'd hereafter) is the moft afFefting Sort of 
Tragedy. But if fome innocent and virtuous Perfons 
are fortunate, let them be all fo^ and the bad only 
left miferable ; otherwife the Drama will be incon- 
fiftent : And thqfe oppofite Agitations of Mind will 
weaken and deftroy each other. Let the Audience 
goiiome either in a pleafant or melancholy Humour j 
if you attempt both, youfucceed in neither. 

But to return to the twofold Divifion, we ob- 
ferv'd, of this Species of the Drama. " In Tra- 
^' gedies (fays ^ Voffius) that are truly tragical, the 
*' firft Scenes are ufually more fedate, and the laft 
" dreadful. Thus, what a terrible Conclufion has 
*' the Vhmnijfa of Euripides^ where Oedipus^ with his 
"Eyes put out, is by Cr^<>» banifli'd from Thebes y of 
" which he had once been King ? So, again, in his 
" Hecuhdy we fee Tolymefior in *the fame Diftrefs ; 
^^ Hecuba bewailing the Murder of her Son, and the 
" blind Folynieftor relating the Calamities which the 
" Oracle had denounc'd againft Hecuba^ j^gamem^ 
^} neny and Cajfandra, * But if Orefies and Mgifihus^ 

'^ who 

f Lib. II. c.Xm. p. 68. 

* I am at a Lofs here to know what VoJJiut means, who 
feems to intimate, that in the Hecuba of Euripides ^ the 
Death of Mgifthus added to the Terror and Diftrefs of the 
Play. But as Agamemnon himfelf is one of the Perfons in 
the Drama, there could be no Thoughts of revenging a 
Death, which had not then bappenM. In the EleSira^ 
there is an Account of ^gifthus's Death ; but that Inci- 
dent is not of fo much Confequence there, as VoJJius feems 
to make it in the Tragedy he alludes to. It is therefore 
moft probable, that what is here faid relates tathe EleSira 
of SopbocJes ; where the concluding Scene reprefents the 
meeting of Orefies and Mgifthus^ and the latter is ccm- 

dn«aed 
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*' who were determined Enemies, had been recon- 
*' cil'd, and parted without Blood-fhed, the Tragedy 
" had been lefs perfeft. For, a5 we obferv'd, Tra- 
*^ gedy, in this Rcfpeft, differs from Comedy, be- 
" caufe this always ends happily, the other generally 
^* unhappily. And fuch Jhould be the Conclujton of a 
^^ Tragedy^ according to the Rules of Art -^ but fome- 
^^ times an unexpeftedHappitiefs arifesfrom the greats 
*^ efi Difirefs : When this is the Caje^ the Poet departs 
*^ from the Rules of Arty in Compliance ivith the Tajie 
^^ of his Audience^ who had rather go home chearfd^ 
** than melancholy. In the EleBra^ both of Sopho- 
^^ cles and Euripides^ the Plot takes this profperous 
*^ Turn, tho' Sophocles has (hewn much greater Skill 
** in the Condudl of it. Sophocles' % PhiloiHetes in 
/' JLemnuSy concludes in the lame Way; as does Eu^ 
** ripides^^ Iphigenia in Aulis-^ his Iphigenia in Tauri-^ 
** and Alcejiis; where, by Hercules's AfMuicCj Ad- 
^^ metus has his Wife reftor'd. And fo his Ore/ies-^ 
** for when Pylades .and Ore/ies, incensed at Mene^ 
/^ lausy becaufe he wodd not aflift them againft Tyn- 
^* darusy had determin'd to put Helena^ and his 
*^ Daughter Hermione^ to Death,* Helena^ by the 
*^ Favour of the Gods, is taken up into Heaven, 
'^ and Hermione (Menelaus coming firft to her Re- 
«^ lief, and Apollo interpofing, to end the Contro- 
*^ verfy) is, by the Diredlion of that God, married 
** to Orejlesy who now expiated from his Mother's 
^ Blood, is made King of Argos, And his HeUna^ 
"again, concludes happily j where fhe, having art- 

■ 

du6led off the Stage, only to be put to Death in the fame 
Place where he kill'd Agamemnon, A fhort Sentence has 
probably been originally left out in VoJJiuSy which would 
have clear'd this Matter, in Words to thi> Effeft; Sic tri- 
Jits exitusin Sopboclis Electa, ubi JEgifihus^ &c. It is much 
our AuthoV, who, upon many other Occifions, hascenfur*d 
Vojpust fliould pafs over a Miilake of this Nature 

f« fully 
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^* fully efcapM from Theoclymenus ^ returns to her 
*' Husband MeneLuSy and fails, with a profperous 
^* Gale, into Greece. So, likewife, his Tragedies ot 
*' HippolytuSy RheJuSj and !(?«. Even Ezekiel^ rhe 
*^ yewijh Tragic Poet, (atf Clemens Alexandtinus 
^^ calls him, Strom, Book I.) was the Author of a 
** Drama, which he entituled,'E|ay«yiJ, or the ^ri»^. 
** //?g d»/; from whence Eufehius has tranfcrib'd no 
^'^'fmall Part into his Evang. Pr^;^. Book IX. Chap. 
*^ IV. And what Event could be more joyfbl, than 
*^ the bringing that People out of ^gypt ? Nor does 
^* Tragedy lofe its Name^ (as Vojpus farther obferves) 
*^ tho* the Conclufion is fortunate ; hecaufe a melan^ 
" choly Catafrophe is no Part of its Effence. Other > 
** tvije great Part of the Tragedies of Euripides, that 
*^ are come to our Hands ^ ^ould eeaje to he Tragedies. 
" Wherefdre^ in RefpeB to the EJfence of this Poem^ it 
** is fufficienty if it has upM the whoU the real Ap^ 
^ pearance of Diftrefs, So that the diftinguifhfng 
*^ Property of it may appear, in reprefenting th& 
'^ doubtful and difaftrous Fortunes of great Men. 
**'Tho' I cannot deny, (fays he) but that fuch Tra- 
** gedies borrow fomething from the Nature of Co- 
*^ medy. For the Nature of Tragedy is to be' 
" mournful, which is undeniable, fince Terror and 
" Commiferatiofiare the chief Ends propos'd by it. 
*^ When it is otherwife, it is only, as we faid^ in 
*^ Compliance with the Tafte of the People. Hence 
« Ariptle fays, that Poets fell into this Way of Wri- 
" ring, ii«k ¥ w ^Mmv\m ei(rBivsmf, that is, to humouf 
*^ the wrong or weak Judgment of an Audii^nce. 
*^ But as the Populace are mutable^ and inconftant, 
** foretimes approving one Thing, fometimes ano - 
*^ ther^ the beftWay is to keep clofe to the Nature 
*^ of Tragedy, and not without great Neceffity to de- 
^l pare from it/' 

P" Thus 
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Thus that great Man, whofe Seotiments I (hould 
entirely approve of, if they did not feem, in one 
Particular, a lictle inconfiftent. He fays, it is not 
effencial to Tragedies to end unhappily, which is cer- 
tainly true ; and yet is of Opinion, that fuch as do 
not end fo, borrow fomething from the Turn of 
Comedy, becaufe the very Nature of Tragedy is 
ipournful. If by Nature he means the moft diftin- 
guifhing Property^ his Opinion is, indeed, indifpu- 
table, but his Confequence is netjuft,* becaufe (as 
appears akeady, from both our Diflenations upon 
this Subjeft) Sorrow may be the prevailing Paffion 
in a Drama, which, neverthelefs, may conclude fuc- 
ceftfuUy. For every Scene of it, from the firft to 
the laft, may fupply us with proper Objeds of Ter- 
ror and Compaffion. If by Nature Voffius under- 
ftands the whole Eflence of Tragedy, he is not only 
miftaken, but plainly contradids * himfelf ^ as ap- 
pears from the Paf&ges already quoted. The beft 
Way, therefore, of determining this Point, feems to 
be, that hofh thefe Sorts are true Tragedies^ but the 
one more tragical than the other. 

However, that which is leaft tragical, and ends 
happify, requires more Art to write, and is read with 
more Advantage. With Regard to the firft Parti- 
cular, I (hall beg Leave to cite the Authority of 
Mr. Drjden. ^ " Neither is it (fays he) fo trivial an 
** Undertaking, to make a Tragedy end happily^ 

* VoJJius guards againft all the Inooniiftence he is here 
charged with, which is no more than this; That it is ^ 
fential to a Tragedy, formM k^ riyjmt^ to end unfortu- 
nately, but not fo to one made ad popuJum, He borrow'd 
his Sentiment from Ariftotle, De Arte Poetica, Sfr» ^f lix 

this is not a Pleafun that arifes from Tragedy^ hut rather gjf 
the Nature of Comedy, c XIV, Ed.Hdnf. al.XIir. 
« Epift. Dcd. to the Sfantfi Fryar. 

** for 
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^^ for it is more difficult to fave, than it is to kill. 
*^ The Da^er, and the Cup of Poifon, are always in 
'^ Readinefs j but to bring the Aftion to the laft 
*^ Extremity, and then, by probable Means, to re- 
*^ coverall, will require the Art and Judgment of a 
" Writer, and coft him many a Pang in the Per- 
*' formance." As to the Advantage, the Rewards 
and Punifliments, by this Means, are more equitably 
adjufted : Which, indeed, may be tolerably afFecfled 
in thofe Tragedies, which end unfortunately: For 
therCj the chief Charadlers, being generally wicked, 
meet with that Punifliment they deferve, and fo 
ftrike a Terror into the Audience, which is accom- 
panied, likewife, with fome Mixture of Pity ; for it 
is not neceflary they fliould be notorioufly wicked,. 
to merit Punifliment. Befides, fometiraes they repent 
before they go off the Stage ,• as we have feen in two 
or three Englijh Tragedies lately publifli'd, which 
have met with that Applaufe they juftly deferv'd : 
And even the Punifliment of Robbers and Aflaflins, 
how juftly foever they may deferve it, raifes fome 
Degrees of. Compaffion in us. I may add, farther, 
that in this Kind of Tragedy the Under-charaBers^ 
which are innocent and virtuous, may at the Con- 
clufion be rewarded for thofe Virtues, whatfoever 
Misfortunes they have ftruggled with before. Upon 
the whole, from comparing what has been faid, it is 
plain, that even in thofe Tragedies which end unhap- 
pily, there i^zFoJJihility that poetical Juftice (as it is 
caird) may be prefervM : Tho' the other Sort is heU 
ter adapted to this Purpofe, where the chief Chara" 
&ers receive their proper Reward, the Virtuous made 
•happy, and the Wicked miferable. 

Terror \s chiefly excited in us by a Reprefentation 
of bad Men punifh'd with Misfortunes; Pity with a 
Mixture of Terror, by a View of good Men under 
the famcCircamftances,' both PaflSons indifferently. 
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by thofe who are not remarkable either for their Vir- 
tues, or their Vices. I have put the Cafe of good 
Men punifh'd with Misfortunes, for it is confiftent 
with the exadeft Judice of the Drama, to make the 
mod innocent meet the moft difaftrous Fate ^ a Sort 
of Tragedy the moft tragical, of which our own 
Stage fupplies us with many Inftances. ThisPra- 
dlice, I fay, muft be confiftent with poetical Juftice, 
which is ftridUy fo with the divine. It was, indeed, 
leis equitable upon the ancient Stage, when the Hea- 
thens knew very litde of the Rewards and Pumfh- 
ments of a future State : But with us ChriftUns the 
Cafe is entirely different. 

But tho' it is no Injuftice to reprefent good Men 
labouring under Diftre(s, even at the laft; yet the 
Wicked fliould never come off in real Triumph, and 
Satisfaftion: They fliould always, at leaft, be fo far 
Sufferers, that if Death is not infiiSed on them, 
nor any other external Punifliment^ yet they fliould 
feel the Angiiifli of their own Minds, and not enjoy 
any fecret Saiisfadion in their. Vices. On the other 
Hand, tho' good Men, to raife our Compaflion, are 
fomecimes put to Death ^ yet we fliould, even then, 
fee them fupported by a juft Confcioufnels of their 
own Innocence, and the Hopes of a better Life: 
For tho' the Things of this World-are difpps'd of in 
To dark and uncertain a Manner as to make us often 
lament the Condition of the beft of Men j yet Po- 
ets, like Preachers, fhould not fail to remind the 
Audience, that there certainly will be eternal Punifli. 
ments and Rewards hereafter. 

" The beft Tragedies (fays ^ Vojfius) are thofe where 
^^ the CharaSiers are neither ftrfeBlj wtnaus^ nmr 
^^ extreamly imcked,'* If this Rule is to be confin'd 
to fomc of the Characters only^ it is juft j but will 

.» Inll. Poet. L,II, C. XIII. p. 6i. 

not 
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nor hold, if extended to all of them. ^^ For the 
" Defign of Tragedy is to raifc Terror and Pity,'* 
No Doubt of ir. ** But when the Wicked are un- 
*' fortunate, we are not much difpos'd either to be 
" terrify'd, or touch'd with Compaffion at it. For 
*' *ivhif (as TTuUy fayu) is ever mc^d at the Vunijbment 
** of a Traitor^ or a Varricide ? It fliould rather raifc 
'' a Sort of Satisfa£l:ion in us, to think that Juftice 
** has overtaken thofe that have fo well deferv'd it ? '* 
But, with Submiffion to the great Names of Cicero 
and Vojjius^ all good and generous Minds are alFefted 
with Compaffi^n at the Execution of Rebels and Trai- 
tors ^ and nothing can be more terrihle than the Pu- 
nifliment inflifted upon fome of them. " Nor 
" fliould they be Charafters of unblemifli'd Virtue; 
*' for the Calamities of a good Man raifc a fecrec 
*^ Indignation j and it looks like a Sort of Inhuma- 
*^ nity to fuppofe that the beft of Men may be moft 
^ mifcrable ,• to which I may add, that fuch a Re- 
^* prefentation may have fome Influence in deterring 
^ weak and unthinking Minds from Virtue.'* There 
niight be fome Reafon to believe fo, if there was no 
other Life but the prefent; otherwise *tis a weak 
Sufpicion. Befides, is there no other Occafion to 
introduce good Charaders upon the Stage, but to 
make them Tnijirable ? Has not he himfelf already *■ 
determined, that there are fome Tragedies which end 
unhappily, and others happily ? What he has farther 

* Thofe Tragedies that are writ according, to the niceft 
Rules of Art, he iaid before^ upon the Authority of Ari^ 
fioilif do NOT end happily: And upon the fame Autho- 
rity he fays, in fiicb Plays the Charaftcrs are neither ex- 
tremely wicked, ©or pcrfbftly virtuous. AHflotle, as a 
Heathen, was.right in his Opinion, according.to Dr. Trapp^s 
Theory s fe^*/,wko folk)WS hdxn throughautjs not incon- 
ik&tiA. As to the Opinion in general, i will not pretend 
to determine, iince it is dignus vindice nodus, 
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advancM upon this Subjeft, is generally right. 
*' Therefore the properefi ChaVafters for the Stage, 
^* are thofe of a middle Nature, between the two 
" Extreams of Virtue and Vice j whofe Errors, ra- 
" ther than Crimes, make them unfortunate; as Of- 
^ dipus in Sophocles : Or who are reduc'd, by Ne- 
" ceffity, to commit fome wicked Aftioh, it being 
" the laft Expedient ; as Medea firft kills her Bro- 
*^ ther Ahfjfrtus,^ and afterwards her own Children : 
^^ Not that thefe Charafters are always requifoe; for 
^^ Mgifihus and Clytamneflra are unpardonably 
*^ wicked; EleBra is good; Oreffes rather virtuous, 
'^ than not; Agamemnon cannot be faid to be bad; 
*' for tho' he facrifices Jphigenia in Aulis^ it is only 
*^ in Obedience to the Oracle, and againft his own 
*' Inclination. Nor can Hercules be faid to appear 
'^ in an indifferent Light, but rather in a good one. 
** Wherefore we are not to conclude that thofe Tra- 
." gedies muft be entirely condemn'd, which are not 
" in all Refpeds agreeable to Ariftotl^^ Rules ; but 
*^ rather, that thofe are the beft, which are conform- 
<^ able to them." The mojl sragkal {with, Submifficm 
to the learned Author) rather than the bejl^ if the 
Rules he fpeaks of ^re really Ariftotle's, For I am 
not fatisfied, I confefs, that they are his, nor does 
VoJJtus dired us where to find them ♦ ; (Dtherwife I 

.* They are very cafy to be found in c. XIV. of Art' 

Jtoilis Art of Poetry, according to Dan, Hetnfius*s Edition i 

c. XIII. in others. Alt thUH^Ji^us has advanc'd above, is 

only a Coounent on that Clia|fter. Does Fojfus fay the 

B EST Tragedies are conformable to thefe Rales ? So docs 

AriftotUy i i^h x^ "f TiX*^ «aXX/r»J r^aymSicc cmk TavT»< •? 
trvrtccTBUi UK p. m. 270, (ffr. That we are not afledled 
with Compaflion or Terror at the Soflferings of the Wicked ? 
fo does Artfiotle, Sn i}^em»t ^ti ^ofi#«y (paiftrcu Ttcufi" 
Saivov, p. 269. That a middle Character is to be chofen ? 
fo does Arifiotki i (XiTa|t» apctriirm A»»r««' w-^iTowro^, 

iifc. ... 
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am entirely of his Opinion in the reft I have quoted 
frona him ; except that I do not perfeftly underftand 
how it is poffiblfe for Men to aft wickedly, rafione 
fumma f . 

We are come now to the Con- — . , , 

clufion of the Definition ; in the laft '^^^j-^^l 
Claufe of which, exprefling the In- 
vention of Tragedy, after thefe Words, to raife the 
Faffions^ particularly thofe of Fity and Terror ,• we 
have the following, and to purge the Mind from them. 
It reimains, therefore, for us to fliew, by what Means 
Tragedy purges the Faffions^ and that by putting them 
Jn Motion, which feems to promife a quite contrary 
Efieft : And when that is done, juft to point out 
whence that Pleafure arifes, which we receive from 
Tragedy ; or from what the Caufes difcoverable in 
the inmoft Recefles of our Nature, our Minds are 
delighted with Sorrow, and fed a pleafing Anguifli, 
even from Terror and Commiferation. To thefe 
Enquiries, I fliall, at prefent, content myfelf with a 
ihort Anfwer, which fliall be enlarged hereafter, in a 
Work that will be publifli'd in our own Tongue, a 

f Ratio mVoffius^ is not us'd f^or prudent ia^ as Or. Ttapp 
feems to take it, but in the fame Senfe with that noted 
Saying, ratio ultima rtgum, the laA Expedient, or. Refort 
of Kinss. The Indances alledgM illaftrate this : Medea 
is forced to kill her Brother Mj^rtus, to fecure her own 
Eicape ; and her Children afterwards, to prevent them 
from falling into fuch Hands as would execute greater Cru- 
eldes upon them. The Circumfhince of Oedipus, made 
unfortunate not by real Crimes, is very well defcrib'd by 
Mr. Lee: 

To you, good Gods, I make my lafl Appeal, 
To clear my Virtues, or my Crimes reveal : 
If in the Maze of Fate J blindly run, 
And backward trod thofe Paths I ought to ihun. 
Impute my Errors to your own Decree ; 
My Hands are guilty, but my Heart is free. 
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few Months hence^ and which has already had the 
Honour of being encouraged, by the Subfcriptions of 
feveral Gentlemen in tjiis Body ^ to whom I here re- 
turn my publick Acknowledgments. The Work I 
irjean, is an Englifi Tranjlation of VirgiPs JSneis : 
Where, in fome Obfervations upon the fourth Book, 
this nice and difficult Point fliali be difcufe'd at large. 
In the mean Time, the Nature of my, prefent De- 
fign makes it neccflary for me juft.totouch upon it 
here. 

Are the Paffions, then, to be purged, even by their 
being put in Agitation? Yes^ and why not? Bile 
and Phlegm, and other Hun^ours in the Human Body, 
cannot be carried off, unlefs they are firft fermented, 
and put in Motion: Nay, Humours arc often ex- 
pc:ird by Iviediciaes of the fame Nature snd Tem* 
peramencj as Adds by Acids ^ Bittern by Bitter^; and 
fo of the reft. Some of the Paffions, therefore, arc 
purg'd by themfelwes, as Terror, and Pity^ ochers, 
again, by the Means of thefe two. Terror and Pity, 
as I have faid, have this Effc& upon themielves ^ 
becaufe fuch xiramatical Reprcientations make :us 
more accuftom'd to miferable and dreadful Objefts ; 
on which Account theytecome more familiar to us^ 
f nd, confequently, aiFeft us with lefs Mifery and Ter- 
ror. " By this Means, {(kys'' Foffius) Tragedy is faid 
*^ TfscctAveiv Tnv rSv tdhiym 7r»^y^ixirm jMfr9'^gcr<y> 
*^ to purg« and relieve the Mind from fuch Pertur- 
" bat ions j juft as (to mention one Inftance out of 
'^ many) the View of thofe Calamities, which have 
*' formerly been the Lot of great Men, teaches 
*^ others to bear their prefent AffliAions with Pa- 
** ticnce. To which Purpofe, Athenaus has quoted 
** fome el^nt Verfes of Thnocks^ at the Beginning 
*f of his fixth Book.*' And in another Place, fays 

^ Idl, Poet, L. II. c. JCI. p. 47. 
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Vojlius^ » " The Defign of Tragedy is to ftrike a 
•*^ Terror in the Audience, vcirx^%t^ as Volyhius ex- 
^* preffeg it in his fecond Book, where he is dif- 
" courling againft Fhylarehus of the different Ends 
" which Hiftorians and Tragic Poets have in 
" View. The Audience feel this Emotion from a 
" View of the Calamity before them, and the An* 
" guifli is ftill heightened by the Dignity of the Suf- 
'' ferers. But the Defign of this Emotion is to purge 
'^ the Mind from thofe very Paffions. For, as a Ve- 
^^ teran- Soldier, or Phyfician, by being often con- 
" verfantwithObjeftsof realMifery, have this Ad- 
** vantage, that they make no greater Impreffion upon 
^ them, than they ought j fo, in Tragedy, by feeing 
*' the violent Effeds of the PaflSons, the Mind is 
^' taught CO reftrain them within due Bounds. Hence 
*^ it is plain, why Ariftotie fays, as we obferv'd, that 
*' the End of Tragedy is to purge the Fajpons ^ in 
^^ which he differs entirely from Flato^ who lodc'd 
^^ upon Tragedies as the Inflammatories of them, 
*' Ariftoile as their proper Corredlives." 

To which Lmay add, tiiac when the Paffions have 
been long exercis'd with imaginary Diftrefs, their 
Strength is fb much abated, that they have the le(s 
left to exert upon real Mifery. The Obfervation 
which Simo makes in Terence about deceiving T>avus 
with the Appearance of a Wedding, may- be almoft 
as juftly applied to the Excefs of Pailion (for the Ex- 
cels is what we fpeak of, fince the PalGons are ki 
themfelves good). 

y Simul fceleratuT Davus, p quid conjilr 
Habet^ ut confumat nunCy cum nihil ohjint doli. 

Taking the Queftion, then, in this View, the Paf-. 
iions may be fometinpes purged by the Violence of* 

» Inft. Poet. L. 11. c. XIIL p. 65. r Ter. And. 

A6t. I. Seen, h 
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their own. Agitations: As Wind, which is nothing 
elfe but Air in a more rapid Motion, carries oflfthofe 
noxious Vapours that are mix'd with it, and would 
otherwife be the Occafion of Difeafes. 

The Paflions, therefore, of Terror and Pity, are 
purg'd by their own Operations, and the reft by their 
Means. For Tragedies not only give us a Repre- 
ientation of violent and Ucentious Love, of Anger, 
Ambition, Revenge, and the like ; but the Audience^ 
by the Impredlons of Terror and Pity, are made to 
feel the EfFefts of them. Yet the.re feems to be a 
Sort of Fallacy in this. Are not fome Paffionsrais'd 
CO enormous Heights, and a wild Licentioufneis, 
even by their being reprefented ; efpecially that of 
Love, which ieems to be the whole Bufinefe of out 
modern Tragedies. . Have not fuch Ideas (o ftrongiy 
imprefs'd more Influence upon the Imagination-, than 
the poetical Medicines can carry oJflf^ which are not 
applied till after the Fit is begun, only by defcribing 
the criminal Excels, ox fatal Confequence of thele 
iPaffions ? As human Nature is but too prone to in- 
dulge the Extravagance of them, may it not be juftly 
fdid, 

Spenfe fita ftoperant^ labor eji inhihere vdantes ? 

The Courfers of themfclves will run too faft. 
The Art muft be to moderate their Hafte. Addifon^ 

Are they not more infiam'd by the Reprefentation, 
than corrcfted by the Remedy } To thefe, and all 
other Scruples of this Sort, this feeins to be the pro- 
per Anfwer : That thcfe Effedla are, or are not to be 
expeded, juft according to the Nature and Manner 
of the Performance. As the Cafe, in Faft, is, an 
Audience is more likely to receive ill Impreffions, 
rhan Inftruftion, from modern Tragedies : It is one 
Thing to (hew the Paffions by their Symptoms^ (to 
ufe the Language of the PhyCiciaiis) i. e. by their 
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^Appearancfs and EffeSs ; ^nothtt to reprefent and 
€xcite them by all the Methods of Infinuation and 
Allurement, In this the later Tragedies, efpecially. 
thofe of our own Country, are fcandaloufly faulty : 
Not fo the ancient, nor the Grecian Writers, who 
fliatne us Chrifiians^ by making the Gflory of Cha- 
ftity their own. But Tragedies that are form'd upon 
the Plan of Reafon, and of Virtue, pleafe the Mind 
without corrupting it: They furnirfi the Imagina- 
tion with agreeable Images, without conveying any 
dangerous Poifon under the Cover of them ^ they 
•unbend the Mind, without debafing it to Softneft, 
^nd. Effeminacy: They defcribe and reprefent the 
Paffions, as they arefeated in all the tumultuous Dis- 
order in the Soul ,* but this is fo far from exciting us 
to the fame Extravagance, that it is the fure Way t6 
deter us from it. There is, I own, fbmething plea- 
font in fuch Defcriptions ; but the Pleafure rifes from 
no vicious Source, from no bad Principle^ but from 
the Imitation, the Elegance, and the Art. of the 
Poet, which ftrikes out fuch lively Images of human 
.Nauire; and,laftly, from the pleafing Anguifh which 
Terror and Compaffion raife within us : Which fug- 
gefts to me the other Enquiry, that of accounting 
for the fecret Caufes of this Pleafure. 

Vojpus feems by no Means to give a full Solution 
of this DifSculty. " It may be a Qyeftion (fays he *) 
/" bow Tragedy can fupply us with Delight, which 
*•' is the End of all Poetry, fince it reprefents Sor- 
*' row and Dillreis ; and the Misfortunes, efpecially 
•* thole of great Pcrfons, can give no Satisfadlion 
" to a virtuous Mind. In Anfwer to this Difficult)', 
" we may obferve, that the Pleafure arifes not from 
^^ the Calamities of others, but from the Art of the 

Poet. How much does the Sight of real. Dra- 

* Inft. Poet. L. II. c. XI. p. 47. 
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^^ gons and Monfters fill us with Terror 1 huit the 
*^ Pidures of them give us Pleadure, becaufe we are 
^^ entertain'd with the Skill of the Painter. Befides, 
^* it is fome Satisfa<ftion, to be acquainted with iuch 
*^ Misfortunes, becaufe they may make us more 
*^ cautious and prudent." What Scaliger has &id,is 
much to the lame Purpofe. " But here (fays be*) 
^^ it may be objeAed, that Delight is included in the 
«« very Definition of Poetry : But, in Tragedy, how 
^^ can the Aoguifh of Sorrow, Mourning and Diftre&y 
be entertaining ? The Reaifon is^ becaufe Pleafure 
docs not flow from Joy only, but from ac- 
quiring any Sort of Learning. Now the Spe- 
ctator has the Benefit of making fuch an Ac- 
quifition ; thus we behold Pi<flures with Plea- 
4*^ fure, and are delighted with the moft hideous 
** Forms." But neither of thefe Anfwers come up 
to the Point : Undoubtedly great Part of the Plea- 
fure that is given uSj^arifes, as we befi^re obferv*d, 
from the Skill of the Poet, but from Nature a much 
greater^, which Voffui and Sc^Uger * take no Notice 
of. Indeed,, we may learn, and our Prudence may, 
and ought to be improved by thefe Representations : 
But the Mind, in the Pleafure it receives, has no Re- 
gard to thefe prudential Coniiderations. The Plea- 
fute, therefore, of Pity, fcems to arife, firft, firom 
hence, that if Things go well with us, another Man's 
Miferies, plac'd in View before us, make us more 
fenfible of our own Happinefs, and teach us to feel 
the Value of it : According to Lucretiits*s Oblerva* 
tion^ fo often quoted : 

** Suaviy marimagnoy tutbantibus aquora ventis^ 
E terra magnum alterius fpe&are labor em ^ 

• Poet. Lib. III. p. 373. ^ Lib. II. f i. 

♦ Both borrow their Solution from Ariftothy c.IV. who 
tells us, that the Pleafure the Mind takes is, in learning tho 
Likenefs between the Rcprcfcntati©n and the Original. 
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K<n^ quia vixari quenqu^m eft jucunia v$tuptas^ 
SeJ, qmbus ipfe malts c^eas^ quia cernere fiuvue ifi. 

*Tis pleafant, when the Seas are rough, to ftand 
And view another's Danger fafe %t Land : 
« Not 'caufe he's troubled, but 'tis fweet to fee 
Thofe Cares and Fears, from which ourfelves are 
free. 

Xlreech. 

If we are in AffltAion, the Reprefentation of the 
like Miferies makes our own more fupportable. In 
both thefe Cafes, the Pleafure arifes from the Com- 
parison, a Principle to which great Part of the Mi- 
iery and Felicity of humanXife is owing. It \s com- 
monly faid, that no Body if miferable but by Compa^ 
trifim ; and it may be as truly faid, that no Body is happy 
but by Comparifon. But perhaps it may be here ob^ 
ferv'd, that this Solution does not reach the Diffi- 
culty : Pity has no Relation to ourfelves, but to o- 
ithers,- I fliould rather think it has to both: And 
how much foever we apply it to others, the Efti- 
xnate is made from ourfelves. Nor \s this alone Ef- 
ficient to explain folly the Point in Queftion : Ano- 
ther Caufe of this Pleafure is, the Operation of the 
Mind upon itfelf, or (what the Schools call) its reflex 
^B. It contemplates that generous and humane 
Difpofition, which inclines it towards others, and is 
confcious that this Commiferation does, in fome 
Meafure, arife from it. Perhaps it may be objefted, 
that thefe two Principles are not confiftent, fince the 
one is an Evidence of Self love, the other of a great 
and generous Mind : I ihall take another Opportu- 
nity, as I hjave faid, of Shewing the ftrid Alliance 
there is between thefe two Principles ; and that Self- 
love, taken in its full Latitude, ought to be allowed 
as the Source of all our Pai&ons, and the great Prin« 

ciple 
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cipk of huimn Aftionsf. As to Terror, the Dc^ 
light it gives us in Tragedy, comes from hence ^- at 
firft, (Co rapid is the Current of our Ideas) we are af- 
fedted with this Appearance of Diftre(s, as if it was 
real^ and then, by an agreeable Turn of Thought^ 
we recoUeA, that this is all imaginary, and that there 
is no Danger. There are other Circumftances*, 
which I fliall takp no Notice of at prefent, nor ftay 
to enlarge upon thofe Hints I have given, becaufe I 
fliall examine tbem more ^t large in the foremention'd 
Differtation. 

. jEfchyluSy SophocleSy and Euripides^ the only Greek 
Tragic Poets that we have now left, are well known. 

If we compare .the ancient and modem Writers of 
Trage^ly, the latter are much fuperior in forming and 
unravelling the Plot. The former have fliewn a 
good deal of this Contrivance in their Comedies, but 
in their Tragedies very little; the Modems in both. 
The. chief Defign of the ancient Tragic Poets was, 
to raife Terror, rather than Pity;, of the. Modems, 
Compaflion rather. The former exeeliatbe Great- 
nefs and Magnificence of their Sentiments^ the 
latter in the Variety, and paffionate Parts of them. 
In one you have more Excellencies, in the other 
fewer Faults. Among the Moderns, none de- 
fer ve any Comparifon but the Trench Writers and 
our owi^: They, indeed, are elegant, ingenious, 
exadl in obferving Rules, and fond of imitating 
the Ancients ; but want Spirit, Vigour, and poetic 
Fire: 

Iflon fpirant tragicum fatis^ aut feUdter audent, 

f See this beautifully illullrated, in Mr. Pa/^'s Eibic 
Epi flies, Iir. ijOyi^c. 

* Mr. A4difon has treated this Subjed with great Ao- 
curacy, in Ua SpeaatQr, Vol. VL N"4ia. 

The. 
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The Englijb are not to be charg'd with this Defeft ; 
nor does the Impetuofity of their Genius hinder 
their having a Regard to the Rules of Art. MonC 
Rapin allows that they excel all the Nations in Bw 
ropey except his own : Whence we may be aHow'd 
to conclude, that there is no great Reaibn for that 
Exception. 
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LECTURE XXIX, &c. 


Of Epic, or Heroic Poetry. 

WE are, at length, by juft Degrees, advanc*cl to 
the laft, as it is the heft, and moft perfeft 
Kind of Poetry : And no Wonder we fliould finifh 
our Diflertations here, where tl^e utmoft Bounds 
are fee to human Compofitions. What Scaliger faid 
of Buchanan^ tho* in a Strain of exceffive Flattery, 
when applied to a Man; may bc'Juftly true of a 
Tbingy of £pic Poetry in particular: 

Kam^ue ad fufremum perduBa Toetica culmen 
In te Jiat ^ nee quo frogudiatuf^ habet. 

Nature's great Efforts can no farther tend. 
Here fix'd her Pillars, all her Labours end. 

For Mr. "Rapin has very juftly obferv'd. An Epic, or 
Heroic Poem, properly fo caird, is, undoubtedly, 
the greatefl Work which the Soul of Man is capable 
of performing. We have already obferv'd, in our 
firfl Ledure, that all the other Branches of this di- 
vine Art are fumm'd up, and included in this one : 
And in a Diflertation which I have written in ano- 
ther Language % I have attempted to give a ibort 
Account of the Reafon of ir. What 1 have now to 

I P^^fecc to my Englijb Tranflation of Virgin MneU. 

fay 
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fay upon this SubjeA, which is (b much fuperior to 
all otiiers, for the Excellence and Extent of it, is npt 
fo much as the Dignity of it deferves; becaufe I 
have already enter'd into many particulars, which 
belong to it, as the Nature of the Subjcft, I under- 
took to difcufs, made it neceffaryj particularly, 
when I gave a View of Poetry in general* %nd the 
feveral particular Branches of it ^ when I arcated of 
the Toetic Style^ the Beauty of its Thoughts;, of the 
Elegance and Sublimity of them^ of the Drama in ge^ 
neraly and Tragedy^ a Species of it. For thefe Sorts 
of Poetry have many Things in common : . 

Alterius Jic 


^ Altera pofcit ofem reSy ^ conjurat amicp: 

And frv cral Things, which have a Relation to tbi^ 
Subjed, I have confider'd more at large elfewherc, 
in another * Language. What I mean, will, perhaps 
be better underftood in the Progrefs of this Dif- 
courfe; for nothing, Gentlemen, can be more diC- 
agreeable to you and me, than a needless Repetition 
of the fame Things, and faying y\^hat has been (aid j 
ihoufand Times over. 

Moaf. Bojfu^ a Brencb Gentleman, and an excelloBjt 
Critic, has given us a Difcourfe upon Epic Poetry, 
in his own Language, which is well known ^ a Trea- 
tife every Way worthy of the Applaufe which the 
Learned have beftow'd upon it. But it had been np 
Derogation to its Merit, if fome Parts of k bft^ 
been a little more concife ; For the Author, ho\y 
eminent foever for Penetration of Thought, Sound- 
nefs of Judgment, and Variety of Erudition ^ feems 
to purfue his Obfervations too minutely, and gives 
us Diftindions without End. And too many Di* 
ftindtions muft obfcure^ rather th^ ezplaip th^ 
Meaning of a Writer. 

Mbid, 

An 
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An Epic, or Heroic Poem, may be thus defihM : 
*It if a Poem expref^d in Narration^ fotnid upon a 
Story fortfy real^ and partly fetgf^d-^ refrefentmg^ m 
a fttblime and flowing Style^Jome glorious and for tu^ 
nate ABion^ that is dijiinguifb^d by a Variety of g;reat 
Events ; to form the Morals^ and inflame the Mind 
nvith A>e luove of heroic Virtue, This Definition ]s 
more regular in Form, and more comprehenfive, as 
to the Matter of it, than Monf. Bojfu's ; He, follow- 
ing the Method of his own Definition, divides hi^ 
whole Work into fix Books j the firft treats of the 
Nature of an Epic Poem, which includes the Fable; 
the (econd, the Matter, or the Aftion of the Poem^ 
the third, the Fonn, or the Narration ^ the fourth^ 
the Moral, or the Chara<flers of the Perfons con- 
cerned ; the fifth, the Machinery, or the Appearance 
and Influence which the Gods have in it; the fixth, 
concludes with the Thoughts, and the Style. 

He purfues each of thefe Articles at large, and dif- 
cufles them with a great deal of Wit, Learning, and 
Judgment ; but the Method he has chofen, feems not 
fo proper. The Nature of the Thing defin'd con- 
tains ail the Particulars of it, and therefore ought not 
to have been a diftind): Branch of his Divifion, which 
ihould (as is ufual) have been fo form'd, as to 
have diilinguifli'd only three different Parts of the 
Definition, namely, the Matter, the Form, and the 
End : The ilf<dr//fr includes the Adion and the Fable, 
under which are ranged the Incidents, Epifodes, 
Charafters, Morals, and Machinery j the Form com- 
prehends the Way, or Manner of the Narration, 
whether by the Poet himfelf, or by any of the Per- 
fons introduced, whofe Difcourfes are related : To 
this Branch, likewife, belongs the moving of the Paf- 
fions) the Defcriptionsj Difcoarfes, Sentiments, 
Thoughts, Style, and Vcrfification; and befide thefe, 
the Similes, Tropes, Figures, and, in fliorf, all the 

Oma* 
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Ornaments and Decorations of the Poem. The 
End is to improve our Morals^ and increafe our Vir- 
tue, which is of itfelf fo plain and obvious, that 
there is no Occafion to fay much about it. 

I thought it requifite juft to mention the feveral 
Parts of Epic Poetry, tho' I do not defign to enlarge 
upon all of them : Becaufe, in the Courfe of thefe 
Leftures, I have already touch'd upon feveral of 

- them, as they fell in with Arguments- of the fame 
• Kind,- many of them have been particularly confi- 

dePd, viz, the Aftion, and the Fable, (for thefe are al- 
moft the very fame, both in Epic and Dramatic Poe- 
try) the Morals, Charafters, the different Kinds of 

- Narration, the Paflions, Defcriptions, Sentiments, 
^ the Sublimity of Style and Thought, the Verfifica- 

- rion, Comparifons, Tropes, Figures, and all the o- 
ther Embellifliments of Poetry : What remains, 
therefore, is only to offer fome fcatter'd Obfervations 
upon thofe Heads, which relate more efpecially to 
Epic Poetry, with fuch Remarks, as have not yet 
been taken Notice of. And, after all, this will look 
more like the Gleanings, than the Harveft. When 
I have done this, I propofe to tranflate one Chapter 
of Bojpt^ where he explains the Nature and Origine 
of Epic Poetry. It is a fliort one, but remarkable 
for its Elegance and Perfpicuity. And, laftly, I fhall 
add fome Refleft ions upon the moft celebrated Wri- 
ters of Epic Poetry, both ancient and modern. 

Afiftothy in his Book- of Poetry, the only one that 
is now left, has allotted only two Chapters for the 
Confideration of Epic feparately; tho* he often 
mentions it, in Ihewing the Relation it bears to Tra- 
gedy : The Reafon of which is very evident, becaufe 
moft of what he faid of the one, might be applied to 
the other,* and therefore, in thofe twa Chapters, he 
,has done very little more than adjuft the Rules bf 
th^ Drama to Epic Poetry, obfenang,.aIl along, that 

Diftindtioa 
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Diftindioo between chefe two Sorts of Poetry, 
which the Nature of them requir'd; aod interfper- 
fmg, now and then, the Praifes of Homer, I might 
(if you would excufe the Comparifon) fay the fame 
Thing of chefe DifTertations, which is one Reafon 
why I have not treated this SubjeA more at large. 

There is the fame Difference between the Fable 
and the Adtion, both in Epic and Tragic Poetry, 
namely, the Adtion is an Atchievemenc of fome emi- 
nent Perfon, which produced fome great and memo- 
rable Event. The Fable is the Complication of all 
thofe Incidents, Epifodes, and other Circumftances, 
which promote the Aftion, and carry it to its proper 
Period, or elfe which ferve to illuftrate, or to em- 
bellifh and adorn it. Epi/bdes are etcher abfolutely 
necefTary, or v^ry requifice : Ail Epifod^ are not In- 
cidents*, tho' all Incidents are Epifodes; becaufe 
fome Incidents are not adventitious to the AdtioD, 
(which, as the Etymology of the Word implies, is 
ciTential to an EpiibdeJ but make Up the very Form 
and Series of it : Or (to ufe a more harfli and in- 
elegant J^jMrefiton) they are not collateral^ hut Jireff 
Parts of ic^ thefe, indinany other Particulars of tUs 
Sort, for the Re^on fp qiten mention'd, will not be 
enlarg'd upon at prefent. 

The Aftion, in Epic Poetry, muft, of Neceflity, be 
vne^ as well as in Tragedy ; tho' it may, and ought to 

* The Reader will underiknd this DIftinAion mudi 

, hiajN by the Examples which the Author has mentionM la 

his Pre&ce to the /BMii4 i and I ihall, for that Reafon, take 

the Liberty to tranfcribe fome of them . '' The Storm, in 

the firft Book of TiW driving the Fleet on the Coaft 

of Carthage, is an Incident, not an Epifode, becaufe 

the Hero himfelf, and the whole Body of his Forces, 

are conoemM in it ; and fo it b a direfl, and not a col- 

*• lateral Part of the main Aflion. The Adventures of 

*' Ni/waadEaryalms, in the 9th Book, are Epifodes, not 

1< Jncidencsfi i,^. aacdoeaPamof dpnudn Aakm." 

be 
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be more comprehenfive. As to the Place of Aftion, 
there is no confiiiing it to any certain Bounds^ Epic, 
has certainly a much larger Range than Tragedy * 
but the more it keeps within G>mpais, the more per- 
fe6t and entire the Aiftion feems to be. Arifttale ex- 
prefly fays, that as to Time, there is no fixing it to 
any determin'd Period. Homer^s Iliad does not Con- 
tain above! the Space of forty-feven Days*,- the 
Qdyff€0{9S ^Jpt\^ ^^> after him, Dacier^ are of Opi-* 
nton) takes up eight (fears, and fix Months^ the' 
JEptid almoft fcven Yeats. But, in this Point, thefe 
great Criticks feem not to have made fb juft a De- 
termination; for not every Thing that is related by 
the Poet, or the Perfons he has introduc'd, makes, 
ftridly fpeaking, a Part of the Aftion, but that, only, 
which is perfbrmM by the Hero, and his AfTociates, 
from that Place, where ydu enter upon thePoetn, to 
the Conclufion of it. For Inftance j the Aftion of 
the j^neid, in a ftrift and proper Senfe,does not be- 
gin at the building of the wooden Horfe: 

— — 'FrA/?i hello i fatifque repulfi. Ma.II. 13. 

But from the Time that JEneas fet Sail from one Of 
the Ports of ^ifiiVy : 

y$x e cmjpeffu Sieula telluris in ahum. I. 3 8. 

And taking the Queftion in this View, Monf. Segrais^ 
in the Preface to his admirable Fremb Tranflation 

• Thus prov'd by Bafu: The ///W. begins with the 
t^lague, which laHs tea Days. The. Poet allows for the 
Recovery of xht i^reciatts 10, Battles that follow 5, Fu- 
neral Rites of Patroclus 1 1 , and of Heffttr 1 1 ; in all, 4.7. 

f The Odjifey^ acxordiag to the ianie Author, Book III. 
c. XU. takes up 58 Days. And the Mntis is reduced within 
ludf a Year^ x>r a fingle Campaign, beginning where Dr. 
^rafp does. I know not how Boffu came to be fo mifrepre- 

fcnted. : . ' ' ^ 
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of the JSneiJy has densonftraced, that the Adtioo of 
that divine Poem falls within the Compa& of one 
Year. And we may^obferve almoft the fune Thing 
of Homer's Odyjjhe, 

I think Daciet has miftaken the Meaning of Ari^ 
fiotle in another Place, tho* there, aUb, he follows 
Bojpi ; and that is, with Regard to the Aiflions or 
Adventures of the Perfons. Epic (fays that Philo- 
sopher) is (AifAno'tt ffTn^aivitt which Dader tranflates 
thus; the Imitation of the ABions iff illufirious Pet" 
fonSy not of illuftrious Aftions. . And perhaps that h 
not atnifs: But I cannot be of his Opinion, when he 
declares, that if the Perfons are illuftrious, it \s of 
no great Moment, whether the Adtion^ are fo, or 
not. He very juftly a£5rms, that the moft glorious 
Aftions of private Men are not a proper Subjcdl for 
an Heroic Poem ^ but then the other .Point muft be 
given againfl: him, that it is neceflary, that not the 
Terfon only^ but the Aiiion^ fhould be illuftrious. All 
the Aftions, even of Alexander or Cafar^ Achilles or 
MneaSy are furely not proper for Epic. I agree, 
therefore, that Ariftotle muft be undeiitood to mean 
tibie Adions of Heroes \ but then he would alfo im- 
ply, the Aftions of Heroes, as Heroes. And, no 
doubt, Horace was of the fame Opinion, (tho' D«- 
cier brings him in as an Evidence on his Side) when 
he fays, 

' « Res gefta regumque^ ducumque, 

i. e. confidering them as Kmgs and Generals^ for the 
Words immediately folbwing, which Daeier takes no 
Notice of, are, 

■ " ■ £^ trijlia bella» 
What JBo^ further advances * in Support of hisOpi- 

« Art. Poet. ^ 73. • Book II. c. XIX. 
' nion. 
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nion, is of no great Moment, i^/a. that the little 
Enmities in the lliad^ and in the Odyjfey the Re- 
turn of an Exile into his Country, arc Anions e-* 
qually fuicable to private Men and Heroes. I con- 
fefs, (and fo does he) that JEneais reftoring his Coun- 
try, as it were, and laying the Foundation of a new 
Kingdom ^ are much more heroical : But even thofe 
above-mention'd, as they are fet off by Horner^ with 
their heroical Grcumftances, could not but have 
been great, tho' they had been done by private Men. 
In the lliad^ indeed, and more efpecially in. ^Odyf- 
ffy^ fome Things are related below the Majcfty of 
Epic j as for Infttnce, what the Poet tells us of 17- 
lyjfesh Hcrdfman and Swineherd ,• which Ovid has 
thought fit to copy in Penelope's Epiftle to that Chief: ^ 

' Hoc faciunt cuftofque boum^ tougavaque nutrix^ 
Tertius immunda cura fidelis hara. 

Thus the old Nurfe, the Hind, and Hogherd pray. 
True Servants all, and faithful in their Way. 

Rhymer. 

Thefe, I own, are not reprefented as the Aftions of 
the Hero himfelf ,• but ftill are unworthy to be men- 
tion'd in an Heroic Poem. The Simplicity of an- 
cient Times is alledg'd, in Excufe for Things of this 
Nature; and^ for my Part, I am willing to admit it: 
But, certainly, lerthe Men live in what Age you 
pleafe, they ftood in Need of fome Excufe. Vtrgil 
has nothing of this Kind ; who has a much better 
Right than Homer to that Encomium of Horace\ 

— — ^/ nil molitur inepte. 

Throughout the JEneid xhtxQ is nothing mean, no- 
thing (iUhonourable, nothing that is not truly heroic. . 
As to the forming ^ a Hero, he is not to oe repre- 

tfioi. k De Art. Poet. ;^ 121, 
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rented adom'd with every Virtue, as a Charader en- 
tirely perfect, bccauie there is no fuch Thing, in Na- 
ture; but he may advance as near as poffible to that 
Perfeftion. Utyjfes and JEneas^ indeed^ we at no 
great Diftancc from it^ but what Soft of a Hero is 
Achilles! 

^ Impiger^ iracundus^ inexofahilis^ ticer^ 
, yura negat Jibi nata^ nihil non am^at armt. 

Impatient, rafh, inexorable, proud. 
Scorning all Judges, and ail Laws, but Artes. 

'Rofcommon, 

Thefe are hcroical Virtues, no doubt ! an admirable 
Image of a Demi-god! But more of this in anotiier 
Place. 

There are two Things which chiefly diftinguiflt 
Epic from Tragedy, the Manner of the Vieftefenta" 
tion^ and the Event i or Cataftrophe, As to th^. fpr. 
cier, it is certain, that Tragedy isform'd upon A^ion, 
and Epic upon Narration. For what ArifiotU fays of 
Epic, " on J«.T«f ftvS'af xctbiiFi^ zAf rc^Ts rfe^ytf 
ilotig ffvvi^Sifoci^ i^XfACtrticiicj that the PatU^ as in 
Tragedy y ought to he dramatical y it is plain, from the 
very Words, muft be underftood of the F^A/f, wluch 
ought to be aftive, /'. e. lively^ full of Motion,, and 
growing warmer, as it comes no^rer the Cohciu* 
fion y and has no Relation to the For^, or Mainter 
of reptefentingy or mitatingy wbich^ as every Body 
knows, in Heroic Poetry 4s, atid 'always was, narra- 
tive^ and not dramatic. 

They diflfer, all(>> in the Event, or Conduiion. 
In Tragedy, the Conclufioo is generally tinfortu* 
nate, but never (b in Epic^ the-Reafixia of -iiriiich 
Rule are,; Birjly The Examples csS Homery and Frr^ 
gily who are, and ought te be our Guides^ and* Ma* 

, ' Ibid, jkizu \ ^ n^ ifMyti^nu cap. XXm. 
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fters^ even Achilles ^ the Hero of the Poem as he is, 
tho' very undefervedly, comes oflF with Succefs; 
an3 much more fhould Vlyjfes and JEneas. In this 
Particular thefe Writers haye been univerfally fol- 
lowed by all, who wouM be thought Epic Writers ; 
for which Reafon, Statius (as Bo^u has obferv'd) ra- 
ther chofe to break the Unity of the Aftion, than 
make his Tbebais end unfortunately, after the mife- 
rable Fratricide of Eteocles and Folynices, And not 
only the Authority of thefe Poets, but the very 
Reafon of the Thing, fuppKes us with Arguments for 
this Rule. Firfl^ Altho* in Tragedy (where the A- 
aion is much flwrter, more fimple, and finifli'd, as 
it were, at a Heat) an unfortunate Conclufion may 
be fo far from difpleafing, that it may be agreeable 
to the Audience ,• yet in Epic, after fuch a Series 
and Variety of Adventures, after fuftaining fo many, 
and fo great Difficulties, the Reader muftbeout of 
Humour with the Poet, unlefs the whole fliouldi 
conclude happily at hft. ^dly^ The chief End of 
Tragedy is, to purge the Paflions, efpecially thofe of 
* Terror and Pity, by a fliort and brisk Emotion; but 
the Defign of Epic Poetry is, by more flow and lei- 
furely Operations, to remove bad Habits, and reftore 
good ones; tofubdueVice, and recommend Virtue; 
which would be done with a very ill Grace, if the 
Heroof the Poem, or the Prince enda'd with heroic 
Virtue, (for fuch he either is, or ought to be) (hould 
come to a deplorable End. ji^^. An Epic Poem, 
properly fo call-d, is, afid dways muft be written in 
Hpnour of the Country, or the Religion of the Au- 
thor ; ^between which, and the Hero, there is a near 
Relation ; and therefore he ought to come pfF in 
Triumph at laft. Bojfu inclines to this Opinion, nay, 
exfrejly determines, that this is therr^^r Conduft. 
I have ventured ta advance a Step further, being of 
Opinion, for the Reafons now alledg'd,' it i? not . 

Q^ only 
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only propier^ but eflentitl to Heroic Poetry ; and» in 
Coniequeoce of that. Cipuiiofi, have made a hap{i]r 
Goodufioo Past of tbe Dcfinicioo.. The^^wp Pif- 
ferenccsy therefore^ that we fpokc of, between Ttar 
ttidj attd Bpk, aie (as tbe Schools term tc) ffitcfff 
Difwrences^ the others afeoidy'«veiAffi>^;>tm>fi: are 
Difierencca in JNNyiV) ^tft^ooly ia 2%f^.Stf«rff/, 
or Gnatnefs^ 

•f^^uth "^^ Moctema fcem tq miftake Aat 
if^^ Part of Epic aod Tragedy which contains 
•^^^' the Ti 54KfMr«i, or tbe nnmfdmrfkl^ con- 
fouD^ngtbe vMidtrftd with the imffoMkyVid ufing 
tfco&tva Words pEomiicuoufiy. If ir wss really lb, 
the Ta<Wn«<Hir#»r would always be finlty ^ for that is 
aiwiya faulty, which is improbatde. Thefe poetical 
Prod^jte wmdd be improoabte, if tbey were repr&^ 
fisnted to be pedbrofd t^ aiow bui&aft Power: But 
tbe Otie is quite differently ^Tiie Divine Pbwer, and 
Ae Agncy of the Gods, make aU this agreeaUe to 
Reafixi. Tbus, ia Hamer^ dnt the F&>rfes IhouM 
feeak^ aad^ in Vhi^ thac the Myrde RiDots? ftouM 
<k0p Blood) as.wonderful, but not improbable: Fo^ 
our moft infcnious Traaflator of HiiMrr (eema to be 
miftakeo^ men he ailerts, that diefe were performed 
without the Interpofal of die Gods. As to. the latter^ 
F7r^/'e3q)cefly declares it to be, a Prodigy : 

And a little after, 

^ — i— < Ityn^as veneraiar agftfbty 
Gradivumque Tatrem^ Getkis qui frJfidet arm^ 
Kff fiatfuiareMt vsfiify opftnfMUvartnt. 

I implore tbe rural Nyrophs^ . 
And Marsy who o'er the Gefic Field prefides, 
Tbe Omen to avert, and grant Succefi. 

Bat 
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But plainer ftiU>ia Whit foHpws : 
,M ,ioi H^mr^ he, itr expvefi Terms^ ttCcm^ that 

Then, ftnnge to tell, (fo 7«nM,wiiril) be broke 
Eternal Silence, and portentous fpoJte. Fcpt. - 

In fuch Cafes as thefe, whatioever is poffible, is pro- 
bable: JF yoii determine other mfe, Poetry is de» 
priv^ of on^ of its beA Omatnenes, its greateft Funi' 
of Surprise. And the fa(Q6 Obfervation extends t6 
fome Parts of the wonderful, which aretior^ccoumed 
for by a divine Power: AftiatbelBftaneeof Bafypie-^ 
mus^ and theocber QffhpSy in Hmur toAVkgU. That 
there . w^e really. Uiancs, is aa Opinion^ whidi not 
only the Mdents ^belicAr^d, but the Scriptuics^ have' 
confiriD'd : .But whecber fmb Giants wieve everia Be^' 
in& ^: ^^ there :defcrib'd, is a. Point of no Momoit. 
Therefpne Virgih Defcription of V^olyphemMsMvtty 
injudicioufly cenfiir'd by tome Critidcs : 


GraJitur^jte fir aquor 


yam medium^ t^c Jum Jtuftus la f era arJtta tmmp, , 

; Thea flaltd along 
Thro* the mid Ocean ^ nor did yet the Waves 
Tinge his tall Sides* 

And after,wards: 

» ■ 

* Clamorem imm^nfum toUit.;, qua fontuSy(ir amnts. 
Jntremuere undjiy penituffue exterrita. teUus 
Italia^ cutvifque immugtit JEtna cavemh. 

He rais'd a hideous Yell ^ at which the Sea 

^^S9' '^llXlX.i^ioj. FiEn. III.664. 

% Ibid. 672. 
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TremUed, and all ics Waves : Jtalfa quak'd; 
And j£fna bdlo w'd thro' ics winding Carres* 

This is fofar from»being improbable, or carrying the 
Hypetbole too far, that nothing can be more elegant 
andfublimej cfpeciallyif we confiderthe Nature of 
Fear, whieh always enlarges what is great, and raifes 
a Train of Horrore upon one another. It is^ indeed, 
very hyperbolical j but the Nature of the Thing de- 
fcriod) not only ezcufes, but demands that Boldneis. 
I own Homer has a few Examples of the impro- 
table ; and there is one Inftance of this Kind in Hr- 
^il J I mean where Camilla is dcfcrib'd in thofe moft 
el^ant Verfes, 

V Ilia vel intaSiB figttis pit fumma v^iaret 
Qramina^ nee teneras curfu laftjfet arijiaij 
Aut mare per medium fiuHu fuJfenfatumenH 
Wenet iter^ cekres nequetimgeret ^^Mre pUntofs 

She o'er the Tops of untouch'd Corn wou'd fly^ 
SkimmiRg along, nor hurt the tender Grain ; 
Or run, fupported on a fwelling Wave, 
Thro^ the mid Sea, nor tinge her nimble Feet. 

The Lines are exceeding beautiful, and thereforeihe 
more is the Pity that the Thing is impoflSble. 

In my Definition of Epic Poetry^ \ inferced^i^is 
Clauie, that, it muji be forn^d upon a Story partly 
realy and partly fiffitions : For both thefe are equiJly 
neceflary. In Tragedy, which is fo much .ffiorter, 
the Performance may not only be excufable, but 
commendable, tho' the vHiole Fable fliould beiifti- 
tious: But in alpng Work, fuch as an Heroic Poem 
is, the Reader will be dr'd, unlefi he has the Plea- 
fure of finding foroe Truch interwoven with the Fa- 
ble. Befides, an Heroic Poet writes, or ought to 

iEn. Vir. 808. 

write 
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write after the Examples of Homer and yirgil^ in Ho- 
nour of Ac Country he belongs to, or the Religion 
he profeflfes," and then it muft be neceflary that he 
fliould have fome Regard to popular Opinions, or 
true Hiftory. This is requifite, at leaft to the welj- 
beitig» if not the very being of ah Heroic Poem. 

Little need be faid about the Machinery, which, 
among the ancient Heathens, was. the Agenty of 
their f^lfe Gods, aad of Angels and D;pmons among 
us Chrifiians'^ its Beauty and Magnificence being well 
known. The Dignity of an Heroic Poem would 
fcarce be kept up without it, efpecially lince the 
T« ^a»ft«f X or the Marvellous, depends upon it. I 
(hall fay no more, but refer the Reader to the fifth 
Chapter of Bojfu. 

The Verfificatidn of Heroic Poetry is what no 
Body is a Stranger to, which, among the Greeks and 
Romans^ eonfifted of Hexameters. This Kind of 
Verfe is lb peculiar to Epic, that when it is us*d upon 
other Occafions, it is oonitnonly call'd Heroic Verie. 
It is needkfeto ob&rve how numerous, and fublimr^ 
and beautiful, in all Refpefts, it is, and how much it 
has tended to ennoble thofe Languages :. Our Enilijb 
Verfe comes neareft to it, both in Gravity and M.- 
jefty, but at how great Diftance ? which yet, is, at 
leaft, both in Strength and Energy^ far fuperior to 
die TretKb and Itattan, 

I have made thefe few fcatter^d Refledlions upon 
Heroic Poetry, and propofe to add no more, at pre- 
fent, for a Reafon I have hinted before. As to the 
Nature and Origin of it, I fliall only offer the fol- 
lowing clear and fuccinft Account from the 
fecond Chapter of the firft Book of the learned Boffit. 

" The moft confiderable Difference my Subjeft 
** prefents me with, between the Style of the An- 
" cients and Modems, is, that our Way of Speaking 
" is plain, proper, and without Circumlocutk>n ; 

0.3 !! whereas 


^ whereas dii^fi ««&. foU pf Mjifterks niid-Alkgo- 
^ riea : The Troth was generally concealed uDder 
^^ tbofe ingmious Indentions, which, for their Ex- 
^ celleDce^ are calPd F^ks^ or £f^'i|^x| asjf cheoe 
* was. as much Di^cnce bemeen tbofe fi^Mkxis 
. ** Pifcour(c4 of the Wife aiid the brffin^ry, tan* 
^ guag9 of th^ Vu^ar, asjJKreis between tfaeXan- 
^ goage proper to. Men, and the Sounds which 
^^ Beafts uft, to exprefi their Paffions and Senft- 

. <* The fiift Ufe jof Fables was to fpcak pi; die 
^^ divine Nature, according to tbeJ^fotiomchey had 
f< of it; This ii4>Iifne Sub^d caded th^.6rft Fods 
«^ io.be ftyl'd DwmSf and-Foeoy ^Af lumguw ^^^ 
.^^ G^df. They divided the divine ^Utrlsutes. as^ 
'^ wei^e, into b many Peribos, beeauft the Weak- 
^ ndsof the Humaa Mind could not well owu3eive 
^ Qr eicplain (b mudi Power and Aftios in a Siv^ 
^^ plicity fo great and indiyifible, aa tha^ of (Tod^js. 
.^ And perhaps they were jealeius of the Advantages 
[^ ttiey fcceiy'd from fiicii €9C«lkni and re£a\i 
^ Leanung, which they thoofPIt iIm vd^ Pan of 
^ Mankind wem-oot wertby of. 

^ They could not teli us of t^ (^peratiooe of 
^ this Almighty Caufir, wichotst fpaaking^ at die fame 
^ TxtR^ of it< Effeds : So to hunnitj d^ added 
^ ^fyP^Vy ?^^ treated of it in the &me Mapijier, 
^ vithour quktiog th^ Umbrages of their s^gori^^l 
^ iSxpreffimis. 

** But ^ACm being thecbief, and mofi noUeof idl 
^ the EiSfeSs whi(£ God product and nothing be- 
^ 11^ J9. profcr^ or (b ufeful xoP^eu^ i^s t^i$.;%^ 
.^ ^^ ihey added it to the /oirnier, apd treatisd.ef 
^ dfyfofii/ in the lame Way th^ they, did of .Divl- 
^^ nUji airia Thjficks. And fi'pm Morality thus (]i{- 
^ counfd of^ Act has Ibrm'd that Kind of P^emmd 
.?Firfit, which W€ call J5^, ., , r 

.. i. '* The 


^ * The Pom did the ftme Thing in M(frJlitp 
'^ which the Dhrincs did in rhfhtj. That irifinice 
«* Variety m the divine AAiotis and Opefattom, fp 
*^ touch above our Underihoditig, fdrc'd them, a$ 
** it were, upon dividing the fing|lc Met of the one, 
^ ixA tincompounded divine Eflence, !nta feveral 
* f crfons, under the Nainefi <;!X f^^^ 7w»i Np/- 
** /«»^, and the. reft : On the contrary, the Nmre 
^ of Moral Fbthfophj l>eihg fuch as'ne^er lays down 
^^ Rules fpr any particular Tfaiogii tus oblig'd the 
^^ £)>/V P9er/ to unite in one Angle Idea, in one and 
^ Ae. fame Perftln, and into one Aftion, which ap- 
« pieat^d'eirradrdinary, all that loolrd Iflcc it in dif- 
«* ffefent ]Kr(b&8, and in different Aftions, which 
^ in^btbe thua coiaeain'd as fo miny ifnin under 
^ their Gmt/. 

^ Therefore^ '#hea^fi/Iarilrliiy$S ^iKot^xpin^^f^ 
^ j^~frj<^««oTf{air iroAftf^f fro^/oK If4»^ jh&<i/ Pa*/r/ 
** is nmf f^hibfoftfiatyondmorf firkifi^tbdn tt^^iy, 
. ^ 1i^ fiys this, not fo much to tnaejni^ the Excel- 
•• feice of this Alt, as to eitphin the Nature of ir. 
•• JVf wy, (ays he, ttacht MoraHQy not ly a taroKo^ 
^ csfdf^ ds smHs/lorrdn^ tuihr uHs vs-nvtat Alcibiades 
^ didyOr fiig^dy (which is Arjflollfs own Inftapce ; ) 
** *^' h ttSaf^^ ^^ ^ rerjbn, fit the Foot f:M 


^ hh^Sj iXai Namr bo fkafes^gbteifbor nocegk- 
^ pfy> ^ ^'^ froMfy to havoJaMy or Jonty upom 
^ futh du Ooidfio, It is in this Manner> that it bys 
^ down either the unhappjr Cbnfequencea d[ iU*, 
^ judged Defigns, and wicked Anions j oreUejdie 
^^^^ftcwards of good Adliona, and the Sati^fa^Uon 
^ one receives firom a Deiign fortnM by Virtue, fnd 
^ j:ohdufted by Prudence. Thus ib Bj>/V^ according 
* ^' to Jinyiotlei let the Natbes be what they wiH, yet 
^ the Porfons and the >^iffiMtf are ffigq'd, dJkiori^al^ 

^ Hi^ 'KwrruSu e* V%\ 
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<« and univerfal^ not hijlorical and particular,^ * 'H 

*^ fMfoy Aly«, i e. Poetry refrefemts Things r^uher $M 
^* generaly but Hiftorj im farticuiar. Hora*^ ia likc- 
<* wife of the fame Miod> who is not iatisfy'd.wkh 
<< faying, that Poets teach Morality full as^^dl as 
«• Philyofhersi but prefers flb^^er to all of them : 

y §ij^ qtnd ft ftflcbrmMj qmd turpey quid utik^ quid 


Tlemtfs^ ac melius Chryfifpo^ ef* CrstMredicii. 

Who has what's bafe, what's decent, juft and good^ 
Clearer than Crautor^ or Cbrjfffus ibow'd. 

Creech. 

«* The Rcafon why Poets excel PhiJofipbers in this 
•* Rcfpeft iSy that every Sort of Poem is an Jmita-» 
<< tion, ' Now Imitation - is extremely jiatural, and 
<* pleafes every Body ^ and therefore nothing is more 
*^ likely to engage the Padlons, and the Attention of 
*< an Audience. Befides, Imitation is Inftrudtion by 
•* Examples, and Examples are the moft proper Me=- 
«* thods of Perfuafion^ oecaufe they prove thacfuch 
<^ orfuch a Thing is feafible. In fhort> Imitation is 
*• fo much the Eflence of Poetry^ that the Art it 
'* felf, as Ariftotle informs us, owes its very Original 
<^ to it. And Horace reconunenda it veiy panicu- 
<< larly to the Poet, which he is forming: 

^ 'Refpicere-e^cemplar vita^ nwrumque^ juiei0 
Do&umimitatoremj ^ 'veras.hine dsaere voce^, 

* Thofe are the likelieft Copies, which are drawn 
By th' Original K>f Human Life. Rojiommon. 

' •* But tho* the Poets become moral PhihfipherSj 
<* they do not ceafe to be Divines ^ on the contrary. 
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«* xht Morality they treat of, does indilpenfably ob* 

'' ligc them to have a Vein of Theology run thro' 

. ** all their Works : Becaufe the Knowledge, the Fear, 

' ** and the Love of God, in a Word, Piety and Re- 

**■ ligion are the chief, and moft folid Foundatioijs 

** of the other Virtues, and of all Mofalify. 

' ** The Trefe^ce &f the Desty^ and the Superintea- 

*^ dence which foauguft a Caufe has ovelf the Aftion, 

^^ obliges the Poet to reprefent this A^m as great, 

'' important, and tnanag'd by Kings and Frmes^ 

•' Hence Horace: 

* Rrt gejia regumque^ eh/cumjtte. 

To write of great Commanders, and of King^. 

"Rofcommoni^ 

*^ Upoii the fame Account he is obliged to think 
" and fpeak in an elevated Way, above the Vulgar, 
** and in a Style that may, in fome Meafure, ieep up 
** the Charafter of the divine Pcrfons he introduces. 
** To this End feryes the poetical and figurative Ex- 
** preflion, and the Myefty of Heroic Verfe. Ag 
" Horace again : 

y — , — Cui mem divinior^ atque os 
JUagna fonaturum^ des nomiuis hujus honorem. 
No, be alone can claim that Name, that writes 
With Fancy high, and bold and daring Flights. 

Cteecbl. 

^^^ Bar all this being divme and tnar^Uous, tmj 
<-* quite ruin all Frv^^rMSfi^, without which an Adlioa 
*' is not Ukely to perfuade. Therefore the Poet' 
*VJbould take fpccialCare,asto this Pointy fincehis 
^ chief Buikiefs is to inilrudt Men, and form tber»i 
** to Virtue. 

' f. 7 J, T Lib. I. Sat IV. 43, 
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*• Ns^mr^ of thefc Things wbioh they prQpK>($ for 

^/ the Sabj«^ of their ?Qem 9nd loftruAions. 

;*•• The Manner of te^hicfg th^© ufefUly and.ncMs 

'; ^* thodic^Iy, has likewiie obliged them to add £> 

"«• veral othet R,ule?. 

* ' <» Epic Poetry is djir^dedto H^ Morals znA ihe 
^ H^its^ father than the Paffipm- Thefc rife on a 
*^^ Xuddeps and theiir Heat is fopi) over; hat the Ha- 

';*^ kits 2^^ more caltn, and eonoe op, and go off 
** more leifurely : Therefore the ^pk^Sion cannot 
*^ be contained in one fingle Day, a^ the pram^ic, 

"^ It nauft h^ve a longer, aud more juft Space^al- 
'•* low'd it, than the Aftion of Tragedy^ which is 
^ dircfted to the Faffians. 

^^■Thi3 Diilin(ftion makes V^^edj and Efie differ 
^^ very much : The Violence of Tr^eJfy requires a 
** great deal more lively and bri$k Reprefentatton 
5* than a bare Recital. It is aH Afiioni the Poet 
^< never (peaks, as he dpe^ ip Sfic^ where there are 

' •• noAftors- 

*' But if, m this Refpeft, Efic i$ io^eaior to TYa^ 
** S^^h y^ ^ i^fiiperipr both to fkilafofijf zj^ jH/^ 
.** A'Xi hecaufe ic is a grea^ deal, njore a<Stive than* 

'•* bare Fhihfophy^ and the Recitals oi Htfiory : Aad 
*^ tho' iDdoes not,' like !Z><f^^^,reprefent the Aftton. 
^^ ta the Eyes of the Spedlators^ yec it otighc,;moFeL 
** frequently than Hi^% tobreafcoff tfieNirra- 
^ tioir,.by. ineectniziRg the SDoecheaof the Peiiftn>» 
^* repcefcoied. This.rir^i#mr disefts^wiie&lie&ys, 

V t^t. fhe Narration of Epic ought to to dramaticy, 
*' i. 0. aftive.'' [I differ fpom the leaped ^-. 
thor In the Meaning of this Paflege^ and agree with 
Jl^aoiory as'* I'ftid before :. But ii: & a' Maaeir or na 
^ceatnMomettt. . The S^eehcs^of the Perfons'^nay 
be ineiuded in, this. Rule of jirifiosk's'^^ but k ftems 
more applicable co the FabIe^yMch:iM^la^ Manser of 

tha 
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tfe'e Foem, tfcaii to the F^j which is the Way of 
ripr^fencing it. ButB^j^^ds,] , 

** C/;c has, likewife, its Pa^jt&m^ which nve it«# 
** fmall Advantage over Pbihfifhy and Uimkj^ te 


but 

•♦ 1h this • it is ffill mferior to 7f4r^«()f ; f^ojTtho* iC 
*Vhas a Mixture of all the Vaffpps^ yet ypy atli 
^^ Adnjirathm are the moft effeniial to it, Thefe» 
** indeed, contributev moft towards the making vl^- 
•* wife Men : Admitathn and Curtoptjf zrt the CStlfe 
*^ of Sciences-^ and nothing engages the Mind fo fet- 
•« cibly as Pkafurv; fo that thefe two PaflSoni xwft-- 
•• never be wanting m a Work invented with a ViftW 
^ ro t^ch us what we> are: indiipetiiably obli^d to 
♦♦ know. • 

•* To conclude: Becauie Precepts- ongjit to !?♦ 
•• concife, that they may be more eafily undejftood* 
** and more ftrongly retain'd in the Memory j ana 
•* bccaufe nothing caw be more effcAual to this Pur- 
•* rofe than the propofing one fin^e Idea, and ccfc 
•• IcSivcig alllThing^ib well together, that they m«y 
^ be prefent to^ the Mibd at once^ the Pms have 
^ reduced alt to one fingle AdUon^ under one and 
^ die (ame De%n, and in a Body wfiofe Memtof 
^ and Pans ihould be homogeneous. Hence arUe: 
^ rwo of Horai^^ Rules : The one^ 

P:tf^fimi:0nhm4keUe9^t(m9&9af^ fMn.'- j 

• Lee allyour Preoef^beAisciD&aiid clem^^ 

• That roidy WiG^ may comprehend ^faemfooa^ 

tSteothef,. 
le whtryoiiwiU, fe yovfae ftiff the ftme. 
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This is BQjpi^ Account of the Origjua and NatwrCof 
Epic Poetry. 

X. 3fJ ^^^°^ ^^ make, any Cbmpariim hOf 
" * cween the Aocieats aod cbe Modems^ 
for thefe latter Ages have fcarce prpduc'd iui^ Thing 
that deferves the Nacne of aa Epic Poem. We 
kaow our Countryman^ Mr. Drjidev's Judgment^ 
about a Poem of Chaucer^ truly beautiful^ indeed, 
and worthy of Praife ; namely, that it was xx>c only 
cqua^ but even fuperiorto.thei/rtf^and^«f^: But 
we know, likewife> that his Opinion was not aitv^ 
the moft accurate, nor. form'd upon the &vefdft 
Rules of Criticifm. What was in Hand, was gene* 
^aily. moft ji\ Efteem > if it wa$ uppermoft in his 
Thoughts, it was fo in bis Judgment too. I am Cwre^ 
the Opinion is too monftrous to deferve a ferious 
Refutation. But even among the Ancients them- 
felves, if you except Homer and f^pl, you will , 
fcarce find one that is truly an Epid Poet. The he* 
vole Laurels are due to them only^ nor has the 
World produced /w« morefnch Heroes^ no, nor onci 
How far a Comparifon is to be made between this 
imiportal Pair, and what, in my Opinion, is to be 
determined, ou/VA Regard fo their tUffrrent MititSy I 
have declared at large in another Place*, and given 
fomc *Rea(bris for my Sentiments ,* namely, that Vtr^ 
gil is much indebted to Homer ^ but that Bomefs 
Works are inferior to Vifgil^^. 

The 

* See p. 4$. of. the Author's Preface to the Miuis^ 
where the Comparifon between thefe two Poets is drawn 
cut at large. As the Cafe is commoaly fbued. Homer exh 
ceird in Fin and l^ventitn^ ajjd Fir^i in JiK%meiit ^ hot 
IDt. Trapp does not allow ^^Ar/r's Superiority in any Re- 
^Vi^* !! {t is a great £iror (fayshej totmnk that^ 

••^Tiie 
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' Tbe^ Poems of Lucan and Stilus Italieus^ are ra- 
ther hiftorical, than heroic ,• their Aftions are reat^ 
not fi^iPious i farti€ulary not univerfal: But par- 
take, in feme Meafure, of the Nature of Epic ; as 
they arc Poems of a confideraMe Length, exprefs'd 
in Narrwion, and written in Heroic Verfc; each of 
them have their Heroes; the Thoughts and Lan- 
guage are fubiinoe, or they would have us think fo; 
and there are fome D^rees of Fiftion interwovert 
with Truth. They are reducible, therefore, to this 
Glafs, and their Authors have a Right to be men- 
tioa'd In it. Lucany however liable to Cenfure, in 
fome Things, is, upon the whole^ far from being 4 

*' Fireconiifls in qnarrelliDg and fighting, as do three 
'* Parts in four of Homer\ in his lUad, The Fire %l« are 
** fpeaking of, is Spirit and Vivacity, Energy of Thought 
"and Expreflion. which Way foever it afieds ;. whether 
it fires us by Al^ger, or otherwife, nay,, tho^it does not 
fire us at ali, bur even produces a quite contrary Efled; 
However it may found like a P^radox> it isr the Pro- 
perty of tins poetical Flaine, to chill us with Horror, 
and make os weep with Pity, as well as Icindle us with. 
indignation, Love, or Glory. Not that Virgil is de- 
ficient ID char Sort of Fire, the fiercd, the rapid; the 
fighting." 

Mr. Pope\ Sentiments of thefe two Poets are fome* 
what different,; i^t Readev fhaU have the PleaCur^ of^m* 
paring them ; ** This Fire (fays he) is difcern'd in Virgil^ 
V* but difcern*d as thro** a Glafs, -rcflefted* and more flii- 
** ning than warm, but every where equal and coniFant : 
** In Lucan f and Statiuj, it burfts out in fudden, fhort, and 
*^ interrupted Flaihes : In Milton it glows like a Furnace^, 
kept to an uacommon Fierceaefs by the Force of Art : 
InMi^e/pfar it ilrikes before weare aware, like an ac-" 
** ctdental Fire from Heaven : Bot in Homer, and in him 
♦' QBiiy, it bums every where desurly, and every where 
** irrcfiftibly.'' Pi^'s Tranfladon of ^^a^rr'ft IttatL Du 
Trafp criticizes on this Pal&ge. 

mean 
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vmean Writer, and deferves ft very coiifid^raljJfeOisf- 
jt£btr. Be is fometime^ harfli, and over- ftoical;. 
IbmeciQie^ cold^ and too nearly allied to Profe; and, 
again, on the other Hand, he is fwelKng, bonib2ifii> 
tad ^fefta a Way of Exprcffion ridieuloiafly lofty ; 
tnil yer, in many Things, very elegant, aftd flibfime, 
and full of an heroic Spirit. Ab to Si//irs ttaliats^ 
jpiJ»^, in one of his^ Epftles*, has given the follow- 
ing Charafter : S^rihhdt cMrmina majore cura^ quam> 
iugemQ. VirgilU natstlem^ teligtofus juam fnumy ce- 
khraidf; NeapoH maximey M mmumentmn ejus ad-- 
irey ia tmphmy fikbst " He wrote Verfes With 
%• more Pains, than Genius; he obfervM "^i^N 
•• Birth-Day more religioiifly than his own, efpc- 
•* cially at Naples^ where he uskl to frequent his 
«* Monument a^ i it had been a Temple/' And 
fince he lov^d Virgil fo paffionatdy, that he almoft 
adorM hkn, it ia ftrange he fliould not have comip 
nearer to his Style. The fam« may be fanl of I.ir- 
ian. How much nnlike to Vtrgifz! It is, alfo, t^^ 
evident, that Statim. rather admired Ptrgil^ tfian imi* 
latedbim. He thercfoft fays very >ftly, 

4-^ Nee tu JivtMeoff JSneiJs tenSak 

But what follows is not fo well : 

. Se4 knge fifuere^ ^veftipA.fimper^Jhf^.. .- 

Ik • 

For tbiSj wiih an Appeannce of Modefty, infiniktes^ 
diac he foUow'd Virgil: Bttt ^t ht)W great a iXfhnte! 
With what unequal Steps! How unlike is his Way of 
Writing, and Thinking t But Vitxa ttatius i^ not 
without his Beauties, tho* his Poem' is not pfo^erlj' 
Bpic ,* for the Heroes of h^ ^Theijus are too mucV 
Dpon a Level^ no 04:ic.ns fuperior to die reftj aac^ 
beiides^ there are two Aftions, oneilnfbttunare^ and 

.f Lib. HI. Ep. VIJL * Thebaii L.X* 
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the other ^appy. Ttigo )&y indeed, truly heroic^ and 
has juftly attaio'd no fmall Efteem. Bat, to pi^by. 
ocher Particulars, he is too fuU of Magic, Enchant- 
ments, Machinery, and aerial Perfonages. Of (he 
£tcDe Fault our Countryman Spencer is dill more re* 
markably guilty, who treads dmpft f^^rpetasSij tipoa^ 
enchant^ Ground, and the ^eateft Part of whofe 
CharaAers are Fairies, Ghofts, Magicians and Gi- 
ants. \lt is all over Allegory, purfues not one A(fli6n 
but feveral, and fuch as have ib little Relation to 
each other, that it is di£Rcult to fee any ConnedHoo. 
But, in other Refpedts, this moft ingenious Writer 
was born a Po^t, if any one ever was. If we con- 
fider his Verfification, and eipetially his Q>p{ouihe6 
of Invention, he is juftly celebrated, among the Po- 
ets of the firft Qafi. 

If Mhan did not write an Heroic Poem, pro- 
perly fo call'd, yet he certainly wrote an excellenc 
9ae,.fuch as de^rves, or rather, is above all Cosbh- 
mendation. He is no ilavifii Imitator of Homer and* 
ITtrgil^ he opens a Way entirely new, and entirely hi^- 
own : in FFuiciulnefs of Invention^ SubJimity of 
Genius, in the Weight and Luftre of his Tbo^ghts^ir 
and Words, and, laftly, iatbe Perfedion of his Judg;^ 
ment, he is, perhaps, e^ual to either of them^ ^cl 
he wrote in a Language much inferic^ to both 
theirs, tfpexhWjHewtf^^ and is particular^ much 
left corred tfaau ^r$fl. Let other Moderns imitate. 
Mittam^ by imitating Homer and VtrgtL lefs : Let 
|faem improve and formthemfelves, as much as pol^ 
fibfe,^ by. their Geniu^ their Judgment, and their 
Way of .Writing and Thinking: To do this, is-ta- 
imitfeite; but to transcribe their Poems, or, aclefft^. 
ia great Part of them^ into their own^ is not Copy* 
fn^; but Stealing. , 
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* Ntc tires vtUm, fatuhtwifu mvrubtris^fimm 
Net verimm verbt euTMhis retUtrty jUus ■ 
InterfTtt. 

Nor think it effcntial to an He 

fcribc the Anger of Ibme great C 

of a King hito his own Counii 

planted from one Region to an 

lion of ^o/;j, arid the Winds, 

bration of Funeral Games, a Dt 

a Hero furnifli'd with celeftial ^ 

avoid ihefe, and many other S 

treated of by Homer and Vir^U 

Realbn, bccaufe they are fo. V^ 

Heroic Poem, muli form ^ new Plan, and guatd 

Bgainft [he Stroke of Hora(^s Satires 

•" imilatareS) firvum pecui. ' 

Lerhitn ftrike out with that noble and daring-Spirit of 
luUiTftm ; 

* jivtM PierfAim ftrdigraUca^ nulliustmte 
Trita falo-, juvat hitegrot secedere fontes, 
Atque baurire ; juvatque novos decerpert flares^ 
Infigfiemque meo capiti pettre inJe coronam, 
Vnde prius nulli veUrunt tempora Muf^. 

I feel, I riling feel poetic Heats, 
And now infpii'dj trace o'er the Mufes Seats, 
Untrodden yet: 'Tis fweet tovilit firft 
Unioucb'd and Virgin Streams, and quench my 

Thirft. 
I joy to crop frefti Flow'n, and get a Crown, 
For new and rare Inventions of my own. 

« De Art. Poet. 132. ' Lib. r.' Ep. XIX. ig.- 
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So BoU^ gr^^) andgen'rous, the De&gii, p 
That hone of all the mighty tuneful Nine > 

E'er grac'd a Head with Laureb like to mine. j 

Befides the Writers I have mentioned, there are many 
othen of an heroical Genius, tho* they never wrortf 
an Heroic Poem. Among the hatinSy CtauMany a 
Writer of the middle Age, is the rooft eminent \ 
upon whofe Beauries and Defefts I have already made 
a few Obfcrvations : And among thofe of our own 
Country, the late Mr. Drjdm j oefides others now 
alive, who, for that Reafon, cannot fo well be mcn^ 
tion'd without Oflence. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE DOW gone through the 'finrcft! Far^- 
cohra I proposed to treat of 'in tfie Ooiiflfe 6f 
dicfe Leftures: What I have too ligHdy toothV 
upon, or entireiy ocnitttid, Ileiveto my SacttCkus^ 
to AUaA more fully, who will fnpplf mj DdcA^ 
and rorreA my Errors. Nothing now remains, but 
to return to you, Gentlemen, my beaftieft Thmka,. 
and to f eftify my fincereft WHhes for ycnlir Ftofpt^ 
my. i (hottld qoic this Office 'with more Reg^^> 
<lid I not confider, that, at any Time^ to^^e^te* 
teiv'd Marks of your Favour, will lor evci" remainc 
to me thoie of Honour. Nothing is in my Pow^r 
to return for them, but my moft ardent Prayers for 
the Welfare of this Untverfity, that as it <fa9y re- 
ceives frefli Ornaments in Bnildifi^ <b it may make 
new Acquifitions (if there is Room fbr' ty) te 
Learning and Virtue, and in Its Reputationlboroodi^, 
alMi that you may be as ftcure froift^the At^nopts^. 
as yov SM above the xCepfoacsoes or your Snc-mies* 
And, furely, unlefs we are tnuth deceived in our 
Hopes, and our Wiflies biafs us with too fond Cre- 
dulity, we may efl»em as frefli Omens of our 
Happineis, thofe numerous Towers "that rife facred 
to the Mules, even in the moft difficult Times ^ in* 
ibrouch,, that if we retire from the Univerfity but a 
few Mmtlis, we are almoft Strangers to it upon our 
Return, and verify the old Saying, tho' from a very 
difierent Rea^n, Oxonium qtunmus in OxoniOy we 
feek for Oxford within her own Walls. It is ama* 
^ing, then, that Men, who boaft of the greateA 
Zeal for their Country, ihpuld bate and defbife that 
which is the diftinguifliing Ornament of it. It. 
-would be blind Partiality in us, if, in other Refpeds, , 
we pretended to excel the whole Eanh. Brav^ as! 

WCL 
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we are, yet fo atjc the French, Co the Germans. Are 

we powefful by Sea, and rich in Commerce ? che 

JiiiUt tre alio: And k would be the Height of 

Ari^aoci^ to claim to ourielves the Laurels, in 

l^oinf. pf ^ Learning .an4 Xiigenuicy. But that the S^- 

gbJ^^Xjt^vetQfi^ are no; to be pavallel'd^ is the Coo- 

&ffioaaod Admiration of a^l the World: Even one 

of th^m, thelefsof the Two^ I need not fayequ&k> 

hat cxcccdi all Foreign Ones together. Thi^ Glory 

is our.peculi^r Property, which yet fome endcavoMr 

] tp e^nguiih> who would bexboi^bt flteouous D^- 

knd^s oi *^eir Couptiy. If you adc me the Realbn 

.for ir^ I know Qf none but what the old Saying in 

-Shoavrtf ^plira tne with, AfnU tntmSy wmhn mrimmy 

> Bad Prjncjpiea prodMce bad Defigitff. To fach I wiJli 

tfoe Repeiitifice. As to my^lf^ Words are too 

weds to etpre&the iSentiments of my Heart for tbgic 

<pandqi^ and AficAicm with which you havebo- 

DQUr'd nivc with ypur Atteodattce, hftv« purdon'd my 

JMiilakfS' and.accqpted mv weal^ £odea,voMr8. May 

,^^C^r4 l&uks flourifli^ for ever flourifli, mpre 

4od marftj, mdmiqp yon^-cbc £iiC5>iiniet»tiidPr9- 

laoaefs of them, go on to promote them, aad^ by 

yovr locreafeio Poetiy, and all other Arts and Sci- 

-ences, in Virtue and Learning^ a£Ebrd to Poeb ftf^ 

; ^tu^ §qbje<^ of ' Praife, 


FINIS. 
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Addenda ^ CorrigendcL 


PAGE f{. /. 3. Voffins^ Definitkm is (hort at it 
makes the EfTence of Poetry confift foleiy in Imita- 
tion.] Jddthlt Nottt The Author of Ohfimtatiom w P#- 
etry •ccajmtd hj ibt laU pMm em Lumdas^ P* 7 * • ^'^^ ^^^ 
iame Fault with An^lei who ^ by tbity &)« he, 
*' excludeft all defcriptive Poetry; «id acoordio^y be 
*^ (Jrifititk) dixe^ the epic poet to introdttCe his tlw- 
racers, and write in dialogue, as ^noch as poffibk, ibr 
this reafon, that when the poet fpeaks himii^, he is 
** not an imitator. 'Plato has more jufUy diftingiiifh'd, 
' that fome kinds of Poetry oonfiil wholly in imttatioe, 
*^ as tragedy and comedy ; feme in narration ontyy. where 
'* the poet fpeaks in his own perfon, as odesi wheteas 
'* fome, as the epk, contain a mixtoxe of both.^ Wot 
my Fartj I cannot think it any grt^ Violenoe put 
upon Words to allow that De/cnpiktt or NMrratM is Jmi» 
$ati»H. It is certain Anfiotlt u^ the* Word Imkafiom 
in this Senfe, c. 3. x^ yo^ cV w^ cuirdi^ 1^ «vrfl» fAtfUtS-m 
f py, oT» fbfir •T«ty/sAAo>1ar, 9 irt^f rt y/yv^f^tror, A Poti 
may imitate the fame Tinf^ either by NarmttPUi or by af" 
fuming the CharaBer of /own other Per/on: And c: as, 
23. he diiUnguiihes wt^t rva ae t^m^rluv fnfi^iff-ii^t, and 
vs^t TTti i^mynfA^ifnxrf^ between Dramatic MtatiSft, and 
Narratifue: andc. 2, k ^ he mentions iht Ditfyramhies 
and Nomif HymJds iii Honour of Bacchus and j^fM, and 
^ther Odesy as Inftances of Poetic Imitation. No^, I 
|ieed not obferve, that if in thefe Hymns and Oies, 
Aflions, as 2>«<-/#r contends, were«mf/tf//i/by Dcfaip- 
lion or Narration, other Things may likewi(e.^ Nb^ 
P/a/o himfelf has omitted i/^i^i«v Poetry, as well as 
Artftothy if it is not inclnded tmder narraHnje. 

But ilill, if it is, the ingenious Author will not allow 
k to be Imitation^ upon the Authoriry of Pta^. 

Now 
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TT'ow asto P/fl/tf, Dan, Heinfius has long fince dbfcry'd, 
that tho% with Dr. Pemherton^ he (bmetimes fpeaks of 
Mtratioff as a 5i^«Vj of Poetry, yet at other times he 
agrees with Ariftotli^ in making it the Genus. In fliort, 
theic two Philoiophers are agreed, that All Poetry is Imi- 
tatioB; ht\ Dramatic Imitation, or that which is fupport- 
cd by Dialogue, is more peculiarly fo. 

Next let us fee if Dr. Pemhertoh^s own Account 6f 
Poetry .will rOOt lead us to think Defcrtption to be Imita- 
taikn, Heobferves* p. 75. Hhai it is the. peculiar Ojfhe 
tf the Poet, in Oppofition to the Profe-writer, to exhibit 
(OMtinttaify /eafihle'luAOBS ef things. Now Images are 
ftttelyb Ifikenejes or Imitations ; and whether thefe are-the 
genuine Jmag^ of the Poet's Subje^, or adventttiout 
ones fetchM in to illuilrate it, ftill ^tis all Imagery; 
JmitatioM is his diftingaifhing Charadter. Again, p. 98. 
he obferves, -^e language of comedy recei*ues its poetic Air 
not by dtparting from the ordinary forms of J^ech, hut by 
heping more chfe to them. So that where we almoft lof^ 
Sight of Poetry» the Traces of it are preier\'ed by Imiu- 
tion« Upon the wlK^e i . we fee Plato and Artftotle ufp 
Inilitation ia a larger Senfe than Dr. PemUrtm was aware 
of; and a. the Do^r naturally &Ils into the Sentiments 
of both, while Jhe oppofes one of them. 

y^jfius^ it feems, and Dacier go ^rther, and foppofe 

that Arifiotk makes Poetry confift in the Imitation of 

Actions vdy. Bat the Wocds, c. 2. as Dr. 7rapp ob' 

ferves, very well bear another Senfe^ %^%^li fitfAb/lat ei 

,|c»^tf^9»<«r^V'b»'W, &c. Since Imitators ^ or Poets, mi- 

\tute J^ion^p i. e. as well as other things ; or poffibly thus, 

.-joiniog ^^l^vUi to^ iAtfAi^fMfi,fiice thofethat imitate ABi- 

ons are Imitators f^^ fitch A&ions^ he goes on, mufi he ei' 

ther good or had. 

. A^fXi J^mcier, I cannot well make him confiHent with 
hiolfblf; Arj/MItt, (k^he^ c. 2. rem. i. l^s it do^jonas 
e^nnd^uhtedPrincipht that AtL thefe that imitate, i^'- 
Jatf Ai^nmfi and Meed it is foi for there is nothing elfe 
lint Anions xuthkh can he imitated And yet upon AriJIb' 
tie's faying that Mufic is Imitation, he obferves, that 
^hatewr emphyt means to Jhe*vu, and reprefent any Sub- 
ject as natural^ as may he, «whether it does reallt 
•EXIST or no, is called Imitation, Does he \>y Actions z- 
bove mean E£eBs ? ArifiotU 
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Artftotle, it mull be own'd» inftaitces in Aflioiu as the 
ObjeAs of Poetic Imitation^ being to treat of Epic and 
Dramadc Poetry particularly. Bat he afcribes the Rile of 
Poetry in general to the Defire of Imitation, and the Plea* 
fure we take in comparing the Likene&of Copies with their 
Originals. And this Faculty furriy is exergitfed n<9t ooiy 
in viewing the Defcription of a Man» bat of a Mountain | 
not only in reprefenting the Conflids of Paflion, but 

A painted Mkad§w and a furiing Siruan. 

. P, 1^4. /. IO» 11. r,tbus 

Tartufe in Engli/h freelv I refign ; 

The Excrement is bis, the Food tvaj mini. 

P, 303. /..2. add this Note, I maice no Doubt,, but 
for Eorav/fXtikc We fhottld read with ByAurgius tivuyfiXtai 
the former being never ufed for Narration, the latter 
mord than once by Ariftotle, aa c* 2. ort \jku aVay/Ix* 
hsAv, and C. 6. ^ dvayrt^iov tlvm 

P, 333. Notef change thus] Boffk dilHngaiflies very 
clearly, and to die (ame Purpofe with Dr. 7rafp, be- 
tween theNarratioA the Poet himfclf makes, • and that 
which he reprefents the Hero to make. In the for- 
mer View, the Adion of the Odjiffee takes up Eight 
Years and fix Months, and the Smid almoft ieven Years. 
But in the btter, Bojpi reduces the Odjjfey to ifty 
eight Days ; and the Mneis either to a Yeac and fome- 
'what more, or elfe to aiingle Campaign, beginning 
where Dr. ^rapp doc9. £e Boffu Book iL ch. xviii. 
and Book III. c. xii. 


Juft Publijbed. 

SELECTiB e profanis ScriptoribttS Hi(l<{rt«, quibus admlfta 
funt varia honefte vivcn^i Praecepta, ex iUdea Scriptoribus de- 
prompta* Editio altera. 

Monf. U^Uin, in bis Hetb»i of fiudymg tbt Bfltes Lettres, Vol. I, 
p. 84, concludes a very adTantageous CJiara^r of this Work in the. 
following Words : 

*' I know of no Book, which may be more ufeful, and at the 
*• fame time more agreeable to Youth. It contains excellent Prin- 
cjplet ^ MoraUty, colleaed with great Order and Judgment, with 
Tcry affeOmg Paffiiges of Hi^ory upon eyery Article.'' 
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